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The Independent. 
HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


I WATCHED a potter at his wheel, one day, 
For he was making pitchers out of clay, 

The feet of beggars and the heads of kings, 
Dust, blown from old, dead cities, far away. 


Not Heaven itself more splendid is and high 

Than was this palace, when its kings went by, 

Race after race. The turtle sits here now. 

‘“‘Where? where?” she cries. But there is no 
reply. 


They who endowed with wisdom are, like light, 
Torclies; to giiide their followers’ feet aright, 
Thiey have riot taken yet one step beyond 

This night of mystery—this awful Night. 


Speak of these wise ones, then, with bated 
breath ; 

The most that of the wisest Wisdom saith, 

Is: They bequeathed you fables, nothing more, 

Before returning to the sleep of death. 


The great wheel of the Heavens will still go 
round, 

When you and I, my friend, are underground ; 

At once creating life, conspiring death, 

With Death and Life inexorably bound. 


Some sit tiport tlie grase, and drink your wine, 
And quickly, while the stiris of Stintmer shire ; 
For other grass than that you sit uport 

Will soon be springing from your dust and mine. 


When you and I are gone, for we must go, 
They will raise bricks above us, and I know 
That other bricks for other tombs than ours 
Will out of us be molded. Be it so. 


Ido not fear the world. Ido not fear 

The leaving it, though I confess it dear. 

We should fear nothing but not living well 
In the only life and world we know of, Here. 


But, conte my friend, since we must pass away, 
Since all we are goes back again to clay, 
What_does it matter whether we reniaiti 

A hundred years or but a single day ? 


Be it our care, since pitchers we began, 
To hold the heart’s good wine long as we can, 
Before the potter molds our dust again 
Into new shapes that are no longer Man. 
New Yor Crrr. 
—_—— ———<>—$__—_____. 


JACOB’S DREAM. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





HE lies alone in pitiable plight, 
A stone his pillow and the earth his bed ; 
Uncovered to the hostile winds of night, 
And heedless constellations overhead, 


He prays no prayer, as he lies down to rest; 
Remorse stands waiting with his leaded thong. 
What keener anguish knows the shrinking breast 
Than conscience’s vengeance for 9 brother's 
wrong? 


He hath not trod the vale of penitence ; 
To Abra’am’s hight of faith he ne’er will climb ; 
Yet, far from God and from his father's tents, 
He dreams the dream most wonderful of time. 


A passage-way is opened to the skies ; 

His upturned face a smile of wonder wears ; 
Uneounted angels pass before his eyes 

And come and go along the swaying stairs. 


The bending vault breaks open to his view ; 
No waking gaze could such a vision bear ; 
A flood of dazzling glory pouring through, 
And God, Jehovah, standing, speaking there. 


What gift the soul could satisfy like this ? 

What wildest fancy had such fortune guessed ? 
The land whereon he lieth shall be his, 

And in his seed shall all the earth be blessed. 


, — 


God will be with and keep him among men; 
A fortress for his safety He will build ; 

He will restore him to this land again, 
Nor leave him till the promise is fulfilled. 


The morning air breathes freshly on his face ; 
He wakes to find him in the sante lone spot ; 

Surely, he says, how dreadful is this place ; 
The Lord is here and yet I knew it not. 


Then, of the pillow that his head did press, 
He rears a pillar on the sacred sod ; 

Atid the rude altar in the wilderness 
Is henceforth Bethel, or the house of God. 


Here sinful Jacob saw his Saviour first, 
Nor lost the vision ere his sight grew dim ; 
*Twas here celestial splendor on him burst, 
And God revealed his wondrous grace to him. 


So met He Abram on Chaldea’s plains ; 
And Isaac in the fields at evening's hush ; 

So met He Joseph in Egyptian chains ; 
And Moses gazing on the burning bush. 


Where first did God reveal Himself to thee ? 
Where wert thou when the angel host did come ? 

Wert not where thou would’st least expect to be, 
Afar from Bight and from tliy Father's home ? 


Didst not, like Jacob, make a solemn vow ? 
Didst not thou consecrate an altar there ? 
Where are thy promise and thy Bethel now ? 
O child of God, thy Saviour asketh : Where ? 
TaunTon, Mass. 
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IF (ZERMATT). 
BY HETTA L. H. WARD, 


Ir I climbed the whole night long 
Without a star in the sky, 

And the wind were fierce and strong, 
The pathway steep and high ; 


If a mountain wall were before 
A depth of death behind, 
At the right, a river's roar, 
At the left, black darkness blind ; 


If, at last, when night was gone, 
Each awful Alpine hight 

With the coming of the dawn 
Shone full on my straining sight 


If the curtain clouds swung wide 
Till I saw with earth<limmed eye 

Where the hills of God abide, 
Solemn, serene, and high ; 


If I looked but once above, 
And felt that flood of light, 

Would I grieve, do you think, sweet love, 
For the tears and fears of the night ? 


Newarg, N.J. 
a 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Easter Week, the gate opening from the 
long, black Lent, was to have been thronged 
with gayeties, with music, feasting, and 
greeting; but Death willed otherwise. 
Again he stood all unseen at the impending 
feast, his bolt fell, and it could not be—the 
dinner at the White House, which on 
Tuesday night was to have been given by 
President Arthur to ex-President Diaz, of 
Mexico; nor the reception on Wednesday 
night, that was to have been given to him 
and his party by Secretary of State Freling- 
huysen. 

With Postmaster-General Howe passed 
away another of the historic figures of the 
last generation. 

Great is the heart! If we needed any 
additional proof of its potency in moving 
mankind, we have it in the almost world- 
wide tribute to a sentiment paid in homage 
to the dust of a man who nearly one cen- 
tury ago set to melody of music and rhythm 
his love for “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
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It was an historic fact which occurred at 

Oak Hill Cemetery, last Saturday morning, 
when the bones of John Howard Payne, 
which for thirty-one years had been mol- 
dering on the south shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, by the crumbling walls of ancient 
Carthage, were brought under those 
primeval oaks within sight of the Capitol 
of the United States, to be laid down in 
final rest. 

Our British brethren loudly accuse the 
Srates (as they delight to call them) of an 
entire lack of sentiment, poetry, and pictur- 
esqueness, in aspect, action, and atmos- 
phere. Yet England, so rich in human 
memories, can scarcely point to a human 
life in its past richer in poetry and pathos 
than that of the American John Howard 
Payne. And America bears no other 
name so immortal, bound to a personality 
and history vague as his has been. 
The one positive fact on which 
the imagination of his countrymen 
has fastened in pathetic antithesis is—that 
he who sang so entrancingly of Home, 
Sweet Home was himself homeless; in fact, 
a beggar and a wanderer. In addition to 
the beneficent justice which Mr. Corcoran 
has meted to the person, and fame of his 
friend and compatriot, his countrymen 
must not forget to thank him for the en- 
lightenment which his act has conferred on 
themselves concerning one of the most 
poetic and most unfortunate characters 
America has yet produced. 

In John Howard Payne's heredity met 
those extremes of race sure to produce 
children stamped by extremes of tempera- 
ment, by the most positive characteristics 
or by transcendent gifts of intellect or spirit. 

His ancestors on his father’s side, coming 
from a gentle race, settled in Massachusetts, 
in 1660. His father, William Payne, was in 
his day a celebrated teacher of elocution. 
His mother, Sarah Isaacs, was the daughter 
of a converted Hebrew, who married a niece 
of the Earl of Dysart and settled in East 
Hampton, Long Island. She was the 
second wife of William Payne, who, on 
marrying her, became the head of the 
famous Clinton Academy in East Hampton. 
He retained charge of this academy ten 
years, when he moved to New York City, 
where, on the ninth of June, 1791, in the 
old house 33 Broad Street, near Pearl, John 
Howard Payne was born. 

In 1796 William Payne went to Boston, 
leaving behind him, at East Hampton, with 
his maternal grandfather, the scholarly and 
uncommercial Mr. Isaacs of Hebrew birth, 
the boy John. In three years he was called 
from his Oriental grandfather by his Puri- 
tan father to the city of Boston, to receive 
his education. His father’s instructions in 
elocution did not have on the mind of the 
impassioned John the effect intended by 
his father, even though he made his son 
assistant teacher of elocution while yet a 
child; but generations on generations of 
old Puritans arose in spirit in the soul of 
the father, when the boy declared his desire 
and purpose to be an actor. He feared for 
the future of his sou). Suddenly he found 
himself guarded at every point. His 
Shakespeare was taken from him; his 
Beaumont and Fletcher hidden out of 
sight; and before he was fourteen years 
of age he was sent to New York, to fill the 
place of an elder brother, recently dead, in a 
counting-house. Instructions went with 
him that all his theatrical propensities were 
to be watched and crushed, with such futile 





results that before he was fifteen he was 


editing a journal called The Thespian 
Mirror, with such phenomenal talent that 
he had already been presented to the élite 
of New York City as an intellectual prodigy. 
In 1806, to pay his expenses in Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, he published a paper 
and called it The Pastime. In 1807 his 
mother died. In 1812 his father passed 
away, broken-hearted at her loss. At the 
age of twenty years, young Payne found 
himself the head of his father’s family, and, 
to support it, he made his début as ‘‘ Young 
Norval,” in the old Park Theater, New 
York. His success was as sudden as it was 
dazzling. Fame and fortune went with him, 
with his youth, his beauty, his marvelous 
gifts, to both northern and southern cities. 
At this time it was that he made the 
acquaintance of the friend who, last Satur- 
day morning, bearing the weight of more 
than eighty-five mortal years, went to the 
railroad station, to receive from distant seas 
the dust of the early comrade who, were he 
living now on the earth, would have 
measured by life almost a century. 

The man whose bones in Oak Hill Chapel 
now wait for final interment, in 1818 found 
himself in England, already the acknowl- 
edged friend of Kemble, Campbell, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Walter Scott, Talma, with 
a career of splendor apparently opening 
before him. The first time he appeared at 
Covent Garden he carried the audience by 
storm. He visited all the leading cities of 
England, filling the most difficult réles with 
equal triumph. The critics descended upon 
him; but, whatever their censure, no one 
denied that he was a great actor. 

But, if, with unconquerable reluctance 
and with numberless reservations, the Brit- 
ish critic to-day praises American genius, 
whatever its specific form of expression, 
we need not wonder that seventy years 
ago he was yet many degrees more selfish 
and niggardly. I have not space for the 
long tale of John Howard Payne's wrongs 
and woes in England; but they must be 
referred to, because they made the major 
part of his career and sealed his unfor- 
tunate fate. Fortune was no kinder to 
him as a play-wright than as an actor. Co- 
vent Garden and Drury Lane bought plays 
of him, which were played to great aud- 
iences for many consecutive nights, yet 
they paid their author next to nothing for 
them. It is said on authority: ‘ At first 
they petted and praised him; but, finally, 
they betrayed and swindled him. That 
Payne was a gentleman, with all the 


graces calculated to attract, with all 
the integrity that commands respect 
is a well-known fact; but a 


fact it was that his friends loved him 
and slandered him, praised him and 
cajoled him, recognized his great abilities, 
confided in his honor, placed themselves in 
his power, and all the while robbed him of 
money and fame. Even the immortal song 
which has made him known to all the 
world was claimed by and for a score of 
others, in the teeth of evidence as positive as 
that of any physical proof. It isa strange 
psychological ‘‘mystery”; yet it is a 
psychological mystery whose real expla- 
nation, doubtless, lay in the fact that Payne, 
like so many children of genius, lacked in 
his very fiber the commercial instinct. In 
poets the faculty of money-gettingis nearly 
always missing. Hard-headed, over-reach- 
ing, dishonest people prey upon their weak- 
ness, simply because they can do it. Like 
the dealer in dry goods who under. 





for his material stock in trade, the vender 
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in mental values will never receive more 
than he demands. Many a heart-rending 
tale we have heard of unrequited genius 
would never have been told had that genius 
had enough of the nerve of self-justice to 


demand his simple due. It is plain 
that poor Payne _ never it; 
for, for his famous tragedy of Brutus, 


which added so largely to the fame of Ed- 
mund Kean, which he played to crowded 
houses for over fifty consecutive nights, 
Payne received almost nothing. Kean was 
paid 250 extra dollars a week for playing 
it, while Payne received from Kean only 
slander and hatred for the play which had 
lifted him from absolute neglect into the 
splendor of a second fame. To Payne’s 
facility for allowing himself to be robbed 
by those who were irretrievably his debtors 
must be charged all the blame for the 
posthumous fame which adhered to 
his memory, of the absolute indigence, 
homelessness, and hunger which fol- 
lowed him. Cheated his whole life, 
there isa pathetic irony in the fact that, 
after he had been robbed of tens of thou- 
sands of dollars, his just due, that this was 
the man who came back to his own country 
and traveled among the Cherokee and Creek 
Indians, to counsel them how they could 
save themselves from being swindled by the 
Government and by individuals, and who, 
for his work of disinterested love, was final- 
ly arrested and locked up in a jail in Geor- 
gia. On the loss of $7,000, after one of his 
unsuccessful ventures as a manager of a 
theater, he was thrown in prison for debt. 
From this solitary instance and from his 
his general unfortunateness has come the 
universal tale, now told world. wide, of his 
hunger and his homelessness. It has been 
printed on authority that ‘at no time was 
Payne in want of the necessaries of life. 
He always maintained the’status of a gen- 
tlemanin society and never became s0 re- 
duced as to be without food or shelter.” 
The story that he wrote, ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” when he was homeless and hungry, 
should take its place amid the mists of 
fancy and falsehood. In an opera called 
‘*Clari,” which Payne wrote for Charles 
Kemble, when the lattcr was the manager 
of Covent Garden, occurred the song 
**Home, Sweet Home.” Payne demanded 
for the musical drama the modest sum of 
$250, which was promptly paid him. This 
is the honorable fact tha: should be set 
against the cruel statement that ‘‘he never 
received a cent for his immortal song.” 
Doubtless, it came to be true afterward, as 
he told a friend that he often heard his song 
of ‘‘Home” sung in the streets of strange 
cities in far-off lands, wherein he was a 
stranger and homeless, perhaps hungry. 
To-day there is not a land nor a language 
on earth in which hissong is not sung, often 
with tender tears and always with loving 
memories. It is true, also, that the gener- 
ous and gentle man, the wifeless and child- 

less man ‘who sang it in the sense of the 
hearth and the heart never had a home. 

After cruel disappointments and hope too 
long deferred to blossom into joy, the worn- 
out man who had so long outlived his ex- 
uberant youth of beauty and genius, but 
who had not for one moment in the straits 
of sufferin: ‘utlived his youth of heart, his 
reverence for .u9cence, his faith in God, 
lay down in a strange land to die, witha 
Moorish servant, a Greek priest, and two 
Sisters of Charity by his side. He never 
outlived the love of his youth sufficiently to 
marry another. In personal aspect, as he 
jg Seen in aminiature in the possession of Mr. 
Corcoran, he was remarkably handsome. 
His complexion was florid, his eyes blue, 
large, and full of expression. There was 
something extremely winning about him, 
an air of refinement more readily recognized 
than described. He always possessed the 
ease of manner, the repose, the propriety of 
bearing which marked the gentleman. His 
voice was rich and full, he was a capital 
talker and the very prince of good fellows. 


Such was the outward aspect of the man 
who, were he living to-day, would have 
lived on the earth ninety-two years. Yet it 
is a contemporary—a man who cared for him 
in his youth, who yet lives tenderly alive 
to every interest of the common weal, who 
has broken the thirty-one years’ slumber of 
his comrade’s dust to bring it back from 
distant Africa to the land where his com- 
rade first saw the light, the land that takes 








into the embrace of its mother earth, at last, 
its unfortunate, but immortal child. 

Washington may boast of, at least, two 
citizens equally honored and illustrious in 
old age, William W. ©ercoran and “Beorge 
Bancroft. Ydrawnot the slightest eompari- 
son between them, except in their years. 
As one star differeth from another star in 
glory, so each of thé#e venerable men 
shines in and by his own especial luster. 
It is seldom that two men, near neighbors, 
of nearly the same age, so advanced in 
years, can live in an old age of equal 
opulence, of equal activity, of equal oppor- 
tunity, with all the intellect and will that 
enables far younger mento make the most and 
the best of their advantages. Mr. Corcoran 
isa very handsome man. His full-length 
portrait at the head of the broad staircase 
in the Corcoran Gallery will show to the 
future generations the benignant beauty of 
the man who for so many yearshas been 
the good angel of the Capital City, the 
beneficent patron of its art, and the never- 
failing lover and helper of its poor. 

Mr. Corcoran is slightly above average 
hight; of full port, without corpulence. His 
features are regular; his gray hair ample 
and becomingly cut; his moustache shows 
the care and elegant shape which younger 
men are wont to bestow upon this mascu- 
line decoration, while his bare chin sus- 
tains the impression of comparative youth- 
fulness. His nose is finely cut, but not 
weak; while his brow and. cyes make his 
commanding features. The latter are pene- 
trating in expression, large and dark. His 
bearing is that of fine breeding and his 
manner full of especial gentleness toward 
women. Despite oceasional attacks of 
sickness, his ordinary health is comfortable 
and his daily life as full of activity as a man 
of thirty years. He manages his great for- 
tune and his innumerable charities and 
benevolent bequests as if in the full prime 
of his powers. He is one of the most active 
of the trustees on the Washington Monu- 
ment Board, attending regularly all its 
meetings; his interest in the Corcoran 
Gallery never fails; he is a constant visitor 
to the Louise Home, which he built and 
named for his wife and daughter and 
therein surrounded with the elegances and 
comforts of life numerous gentlewomen 
for their sakes. Last week he sent to 
Baltimore to Frederic Crouch, the author 
of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” a gift of gold. 
This author, who used to be the organist 
of St. Matthew’s Church, in this city, at 
seventy-five is old and worn out, while his 
wonderful song is as wildly and sadly 
sweet as it was when its singer was fresh 
and young. Mr. Corcoran, with his grand- 
children and their paternal aunt, lives be- 
side Lafayette Square, opposite the White 
House, in a great English-looking house, 
with brown facings of red brick, with 
lofty center and extending wings, standing 
before and beside of a walled garden, which 
covers half a square. Inside of this gar- 
den are wide-spreading trees, embowered 
walks and lawns, hedges, and broad par- 
terres of flowers. 

In the middle of the next block, on H 
Street, we come to the square brown stone 
house of George Bancroft. A generous 
hall runs through the middle, with reception 
and drawing rooms on either side. Herein is 
dispensed the most simple and yet the most 
courtly and elegant hospitality—by a gen- 
tleman and lady used to the highest associa- 
,tons that the world affords in its kingdoms 
‘of thought and of lofty place—yet speaking 
and acting always from the dictates of their 
own gentle, kindly, and sympathetic hearts. 
Two front windows in the second story, 
piled with big books, marks the daily work- 
room of Mr. Bancroft, while below, the 
broad front garden-beds are already braw 
with rainbow-tinted hyacinths and yellow 
with crocuses. Add but a few’ weeks 
further on, a paradise of myriad-tinted roses 
will half reveal its marvels through glimpses 
of the garden beyond. In this garden Mr. 
Bancroft finds his daily recreation and de- 
light. His roses are as famous as himself 
and he tends and talks of them as if they 
were his children. Yet he is not prouder of 
them than he is of his vegetavle garden, 
whose esculents above the beautiful cliffs of 
Newport in the humid air of its delicious sea, 
grow and ripen inthe Summer sun. Mr. 


Bancroft is in his workroom by 6 o’clock of | 
' being established and protected by the law. 


the morning in Winter and by 5 o’clock in 





Summer. Here, save.a short interval for 


bréakfast, he stays hard at_ work tilPafter 
one o’el _M.. After hinelylie takes to 
the “pf his Kentucky steed—one may 


meet* almost. any t day galloping 
over ‘the hills, or along the wildly-wooded 


“Ways of Reck Creek, or, with the quick, 
} @lert step of a man of thirty years, he walks 


away;perhaps miles, to call pon a friend. 
Personally, George Bancroft is tall and in- 
clined to lightness, rather than stoutness. 
His attire is noticeable by scrupulous neat- 
ness and that care for final effect which 
marks the elegant man of the world, but 
which many an elegant man instinctively 
drops away from some day, when he dis- 
covers himself to be an old man. Without 
any suggestion of ‘‘dandyism,” Mr. Ban- 
croft dresses as elegantly as if he were a 
man of thirty. His hair and full-flowing 
beard are white as spun wool; his eyes are 
full of irridescent lights; and, as you look 
upon his face and listen to his voice, you 
never think whether he is handsome or not, 
you are so impressed by the consciousness 
of the supreme intelligence which glows 
upon his face, kindles in his tones, and 
quickens every thought he utters. It is the 
light within the vase, the soul within the 
man which pervades and holds you. His 
bearing is courtly, his accents and words 
gentle and ingenuous as those of a child. 
Weill may Americans be proud of such an 
American. He bears his eighty-three years 
as he bears his roses, fragrant with fruition, 
the garnered and gathered effloresence of 
all the summers before that have fed and 
filled their final bloom. 

Mr. Bancroft is at present rejoicing, as 
the people of the United States should re- 
joice, in the new revised edition of his His- 
tory of the United States. This revision 
(the outcome of more than forty years of 
criticism, study, and painstaking labor) is 
vastly more than a new edition. Rare, in- 
deed, is the man who, writing a book, can 
forty years later offer that same book 
to the world, adjusted to new light, 
adapted to the more exacting demands of a 
more scholarly generation, pruned, and yet 
expanded to meet the world’s broader and 
higher want, all by his own intelligence, 
larger and more lucent as it is at eighty- 
three than it was at forty-three years of 
age. 

When I read, the other day, that the en- 
chanting historian, John Richard Green, 
had passed from death unto life, it seemed 
as if one more friend had gone from mortal 
sight, so near to the heart of the present 
generation had he brought the English 
people themselves, rather than their mere 
history. From the landing of Hengest, at 
Ebbsfleet, to the independence of the Eng- 
lish Colonies in America—what a span ere 
he laid down his wondrous tale! But 
here it is begun again by an older man than 
Richard Green—George Bancroft—who 
writes on the title-page of his new revision: 

“The English people found a Nation in America.” 

WasHINGTON, D.C. 


—_— 
—_ 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN MAINE. 


BY HON. NEAL DOW. 





In Tue INDEPENDENT of the 22d is an 
extract from a statement made by the Con- 
necticut Temperance Union relating to the 
extent of the liquor traffic in Maine under 
prohibition, and in Connecticut under the 
policy of license. 

The statement is that in Maine, with a 
population larger than that of Connecticut 
by 26,236 persons, there are but 991 retail 
dealers in alcoholic liquors and 21 whole- 
sale dealers, with no brewery and no distil- 
lery; while in Connecticut there are 2,830 
retail dealers and 118 wholesale dealers, 
with 14 rectifiers, while Maine has none and 
87 distilleries and 22 breweries. 

But this statement is very far from being 
a full account of the actual difference be- 
tween Connecticut and Maine as to the ex- 
tent of the liquor traffic carried on in each 
state. It is fair toassume that in Connecti- 
cut, these 2,880 retailers and 118 wholesale 
dealers keep open shops and places of busi- 
ness where stocks of liquors are openly dis- 
played, larger or smaller, in quantity ac- 
cording to the demand of the several locali- 
ties. There is no reason to suppose that 
there is any concealment about about this, 
because in that state the trade is legitimate, 





But in Maine the trade is absolutely for- 
bidden ; there is no licensed cguepeee of 
any kind here. By a provision of our law 
liquors when suspected as intended for sale 
may be seized withouta warrant wherever 
they may be found; and if the owner ean 
be identified, he is arrested and must show 
to the satisfaction of the court, that the lig- 
ors were not intended for sale, When:they 
weresurrendered to him; but failing’in this, 
he is held as haying liquors in possession 
intended for unlawful sale, and must pay 
one hundred and costs and go to jail six 
months, and the liquors are destroyed. 

When in any inn or shop or other place of 
business, it is suspected that liquors are 
sold or kept for sale in violation of law, it 
may be searched in the same way as stolen 
goods would be searched for; theliquors, if 
found are seized as stolen or smuggled 
goods would be, and the owner or keeper is 
arrested upon the spot and brought before 
the court to answer to the charge of selling 
intoxicating liquors or keeping them for 
sale, in violation of law. 

These searches are conducted in the most 
careful and thorough manner of which I 
will mention some examples and they oc- 
cur more or less every day. 


1. A place was searched, not a shop, but 
a low and dirty hole where a man and 
woman lived. Nothing whatever could be 
found in the alcoholic line. At last, the 
cooking-stove was carefully examined, and 
under the oven, in the ash-pit, the en- 
trance to which was closed by a plate one- 
half by five inches in size, six flat half-pint 
bottles of whisky was found and dragged 
out. One hundred dollars and costs and 
six months’ jail. 

2. In another place, searched carefully 
above and below, no sign whatever of 
liquor was discovered; but in the cellar 
was an open well, the water in which was 
within twelve inches of the top. One of 
the officers passed his cane around the well 
and it encountered an obstacle. Putting 
his hand into the water, he found a nail! a 
foot below the surface, to which were fast- 
ened five or six strings and to each string a 
bottle of whisky. One hundred dollars and 
costs and six months’ jail. 

3. In another case the place was searched 
thoroughly without any appearance of 
liquor; but in a cock-loft was a bed, which 
was moved away, and beneath it was found 
a small trap-door, which concealed a jug of 
whisky. One hundred dollars and costs 
and six months’ jail. 

4. Another place was carefully searched, 
and, at last, the officers examined the pig- 
pen, beneath the floor of which was found 
a gallon jug of whisky. Same fine, same 
jail. 

5. Another place was carefully searched 
for liquors, but in vain. The officers had 
satisfactory information that liquors were 
really sold by the woman of the den. At 
last, they saw that she was abnormally 
broad inthe hips. ‘‘ Hand out those bottles 
hidden under your skirt,” they said. She 
swore by the howly vargin that there were 
no bottles there. ‘Hand them out,” the 
officer said, ‘‘ or we’ll search you. Hand 
them out, and be quick about it.” She 
raised her outer skirt, and from each side, 
unhooked from the belt a bottle, one of rum 
and one of whiskey. One hundred dollars 
and costs, and six months’ jail. 


All these cases are within my own know!l- 
edge, and I might continue the list of others 
like them, enough to fill columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT; but these will suffice to show 
what sort of native liquor shops we have 
in Maine, and what their stocks of liquors 
are, and what the extent of the trade is. 
Officers meet trains at the stations and 
steamboats at their landings, to seize 
liquors at sight, if any should be on board. 
Now, all these low, vile liquor-sellers pay 
the United States ‘‘ Special Tax,” and figure 
in the list as equals in the liquor-selling 
business, with the open rum-shops of Con- 
necticut, with large, regular stocks of 
liquors openly displayed to all comers and 
to all passers by. 

These people pay the ‘‘ Special Tax” so as 
not to encounter the penalties of the United 
States law and the terrors of the United 
States Court. They donot so much fear 
the penalties of our state law as it now is. 
They are not severe enough to deter these 
unprincipled people from continuing the 
trade; we will have them so by and by. 
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The liquor traffic in Maine is confined 
almost entirely to our larger towns and 
cities. More than three-fourths of the state 
containing more than three-fourths of our 
people is practically free from it. In all our 
rural districts, in our smaller towns and 
villages, the traffic is unknown, where it 
was universal in the old rum-time. In all 
that region of country an entire generation 
has grown up practically ignorant of the 
liquor traffic and of its effects. 

In the old rum-time there was no hamlet 
so small, no spot so remote or insignificant 
that the liquor traffic did not find it and 
plant a grogshop there. The people were 
poor and the country lean and miserable. 
Fully three-fourths of the farms, such as 
they were, were mortgaged to the country 
traders, all of whom sold rum. The houses 
were shabby and everywhere were signs of 
neglect and dilapidation. Maine was the 
poorest state in the Union, our people 
spending in strong drink the entire value 
of all our property of every kind in every 
period of less than twenty years. Now all 
that is changed. The grog-shops having 
been mostly banished, our people have be- 
come industrious and thrifty. There are 
signs of neglect and decay nowhere and 
Maine is one of the most prosperous states 
in the country. 

Our business is largely increased and is 
constantly expanding; we have abundant 
capital to support it; we borrow of nobody, 
but have a very large surplus seeking out- 
side investments. Securities come to us 
from other states, and, if they are satis- 
factory, they never are withdrawn for lack 
of investors. In the old rum-time our 
business was on a small scale, with insuffi- 
cient capital. We borrowed money of any 
one who was unwise enough to lend to us; 
and I think I am not mistaken in saying 
that now there is no state in the Union 
where money is more abundant and cheaper. 
The reason is that our carnings do not go 
to the grog-shop, but to better ways of 
living and to encourage and develop all 
legitimate industries. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


BAPTIST PRINCIPLES. 


BY THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. 








Your courtesy asks from me a plain 
and faithful statement of’ what Baptists 
distinctively believe and practice, and why; 
and of the present trend of our churches. 
I must answer on my own responsibility, 
rather than as their representative, for no 
one is authorized to speak in their behalf. 
In free speech and action Baptists are such 
an untrammeled folk, that airs or assump- 
tions here would provoke a home reckoning ; 
in military parlance, ‘‘A fire in the rear,” 
which is never enjoyable by timid people. 
It will scarcely misrepresent our churches, 
however, to couch distinctive Baptist 
principles thus—namely : 

I. We hold that the Inspired Parchments, 
the Sacred Scriptures are the only rule 
on which our churches are founded and 
built up; the only fountain of our doctrines, 
ordinances, and government; and, hence, 
that no tradition (patristic or catholic), no 
creed, canon, law, or decree, can be set up 
as authority in their organization, govern- 
ment, defense, or preservation. They must 
stand on Scripture principle and practice 
or fall. We hold: 

II. That the Author of the Bible has given 
to every man the inalienable right to its 
private interpretation. But this does not 
carry with it the privilege to speculate on 
the Scriptures, as prejudice, or doubt, or 
whim, or preference may choose. Ina 
word, it bestows no right to doubt their 
truth or to reject them altogether; it only 
grants the privilege of exercising our best 
judgment concerning their truths and 
teachings and of implicitly obeying them, 
as containing the supreme authority of Jesus 
Christ; for that revolt against the demands 
of the Holy Oracles under the pretense of 
exercising private judgment, is sheer dis- 
obedience to the Head of the Church. We 
hold: 

III. That for the exercise of this right 
we are accountable to God only; so that 
no human power is at liberty to put us 
under pains or penalties, or in any way to 
proscribe or prosecute us for following our 
convictions of duty in obeying the Bible; 
not even to the extent of dislike or preju- 





dice; but that we are entitled to the honest 
respect and love of all, as honorable and 
God-fearing men. We hold: 

IV. That fealty to Christ binds us to de- 
mand the same rights for other men which 
we claim for ourselves; nay, to contend and 
suffer for these as the rights cof others, and 
to treat those who differ from us with the 
the same respect and love which should 
sacredly honor our own immunities from 
Christ Jesus. 

Standing, as we do, on these vital and 
radical principles, we suffer serious injustice 
from the common mistake that our churches 
are based upon the practice of immersion. 
Indeed, strictly speaking, this is not a distinct- 
ive characteristic of the Baptists. Immer- 
sion always has been practiced in the Greek 
or Eastern Church, and still is in Greece, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, and other countries; 
so that its present communion, numbering 
at least 70,000,000, is immersed; and this 
practice is quite common amongst all 
Protestants. We hold immersion simply as 
one of the ordinances of the Gospel, entirely 
subordinate to its great foundation doc- 
trines. To us it symbolizes the burial and 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus and the 
spiritual participation therein of those who 
have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
We are buried with Christ in Baptism; not 
to purify our souls from moral defilement, 
for all the waters on the globe cannot do 
this. Not baptism, but the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from sin; but, when we are 
already saved by faith in his merits, that 
salvation by faith first entitles us to the 
privilege of baptism. Hence, we are not 
immersed for any such purpose as the 
phrase ‘Baptismal Regeneration” implies; 
but, being already dead unto sin and alive 
to Christ before baptism, we are immersed 
in our confession of Christ as renewed men, 
by an evangelical obedience to him in 
Baptismal Resurrection. 

The late open-hearted and scholarly Dr. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, has set forth 
the true Baptist position in regard to im- 
mersion, in his ‘‘Christian Institutions ” 
and ‘‘ History of the Eastern Church.” He 
shows: 1. That Jesus selected immersion 
as significantly expressive of the design of 
baptism. 2. That the word which he used 
in commanding baptism, is literally trans- 
lated immerse. 38. That Christ himself was 
immersed. 4. That the Apostles uniformly 
practicedimmersion. 5. That it was the in- 
variable practice of the Apostolic Churches. 
6. That it was the almost universal 
practice of Christians for thirteen centuries. 
7. That, when sprinkling began to find favor 
as a substitute for immersion, it was stoutly 
resisted, as an innovation. 8. That even in 
some of the coldest countries of the globe 
(as Russia, for example), the innovation has 
been successfully resisted up to the present 
time, and that trine immersion is still the 
custom there. 9. That the Church of Eng- 
land still requires the healthy subject of 
baptism to be dipped in water. 10. That 
the change from immersion to sprinkling is 
greater than that made by the Roman Cath- 
olics in the Supper, by administering the 
bread without the cup. When the out- 
spoken Dean adds that all this is now 
wisely altered by Christian bodies, we have 
no heart to gainsay him; but content our- 
selves with asking for our Lord’s authority 
to change one of his institutions. 


But the fundamental principle of church 
life with Baptists is concerned with the 
actual material of which the Church of 
Christ is composed. We insist that 
none have a rightful place there but 
those who have personally repented of 
their sins, trusted implicitly in Jesus for 
salvation, been born from above. and have 
become new creatures in Christ Jesus. It 
follows, then, that none have a place in the 
Church by virtue of state law, by ecclesias- 
tical decretal, by birthright or Christian 
parentage; and, that the introduction of 
any who are not renewed by faith in Christ 
must vitiate the purposes for which he 
founded his Church. 

This is one of the reasons why we reject the 
baptism of infants. In the nature of the 
case, they cannot be his witnesses to men 
—the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. We not only love our little ones 
with the warm tenderness which God has 
implanted in the hallowed parental heart; 
but we love them because our gracious Re- 
deemer loved them, took them in his arms, 





prayed for them, blessed them, and died 
for them. But, also, because he did not 
baptize them, appoint their place in the 
church, put them under its responsibilities, 
and give them the Supper of the Lord, 
neither do we. Dr. Jacob, of the Church 
of England, says, in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity of the New Testament” (p. 270): 
‘Notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten by learned men upon this subject, 
it remains indisputable that infant baptism 
is not mentioned in the New Testament. 
No instance of it is recorded there; no 
allusion is made to its effects; no directions 
are given for its administration. However 
reasonably we may be convinced that we 
find in the Christian Scriptures ‘the fun- 
damental idea from which infant baptism 
was afterward developed’ and by which it 
may now be justified; it ought to be dis- 
tinctly acknowledged that it is not an 
apostolic ordinance. Like modern episco- 
pacy, it is an ecclesiastical institution legit- 
imately deduced by church authority from 
apostolic principles; but not apostolic in 
its actual existence.” 

Of course, an ecclesiastical ‘‘ deduction” 
made by ‘‘ church authority” has no claim 
upon us for adoption, and especially when 
numberless authors, like Jacobs, of Britain, 
and Professor Jacobi, of Berlin, say to us, 
that ‘‘infant baptism was established 
neither by Christ nor his apostles.” In- 
deed, Van Coln (Vol. I, p. 469) says: ‘ All 
the earlier traces of infant baptism are 
very uncertain. Tertullian is the first who 
mentions it, and he censures it.” Tertullian 
flourished about 190 A. D. 

We can understand and appreciate the 
consistency of the Roman Catholics, who 
say: 1, that there must be a_ differ- 
ence between the Church and the world; 
2, that this difference consists in regenera- 
tion; and, 3, that baptism is de facto re- 
generation and that there is none other. 
But we can see no consistency in baptizing 
our infants into our churches, only to put 
them into a questionable position. We can- 
not ascribe to baptism any mysterious 
sacramental virtue which brings them to 
the new birth; we cannot see in it any 
efficacy to remove either original sin or 
actual transgression; we see nothing in the 
Bible which teaches that all children, born 
of hcathen or other parents, but who die in 
infancy, are lost and consigned to a horrible 
Limbus infantum; we cannot see how infant 
baptism brings a babe into some new cove- 
nant relation to Christ which did not before 
exist, and so changes his moral standing as 
that it becomes to him either a cause or 
channel or condition of regeneration. Be- 
fore we can baptize our infants into our 
churches we must determine the grave 
question of what relation they will bear to 
the Church afterward. 


Before baptism, we find the loved little 
one out of the church, and yet, after his 
baptism, he would not so be in it as to doits 
duties, meet its responsibilities, enjoy its 
privileges, answer to its discipline, and 
honor its brotherhood. If our babes die 
unbaptized, we believe that they are saved 
by the grace of Jesus, without faith, repent- 
ance, or any other religious act. And, if 
our offspring are spared to us till they come 
to the knowledge of actual sin, we conse- 
crate them to Christ, as far as we can, by 
love, by prayer, by holy training. We 
labor to win them to our Lord’s cross, as 
responsible beings, capable of repenting, of 
experiencing saving grace, and of taking 
Christ’s yoke upon them by personal choice 
in baptism. We cannot feel the consistency 
of baptizing the infant out of the church 
and leaving him there till, by conversion, 
he is allowed to come in, because now his 
conversion has made him fit for Heaven. 
Nor can we allow him to fall into the 
dangerous notion that, because he was 
baptized in infancy, he has in someway 
become the child of a covenant with God, 
to which he was not a party, and so be 
deluded by the conception that now he is 
not to be converted and saved exactly as all 
unbaptized children are. If his baptism has 
engrafted him into Christ and his Church, 
he cannot but conclude that some moral 
relation exists between him and God, which 
unbaptized people do not sustain. We 
cannot allow our love for our children to 
leave them under the deleterious influence 
of such a perplexity, or possibly a supersti- 
tion; but, if they die before responsibility, we 





can trust their full salvation to the imparted 
and imputed merit of the Lamb of God, 
without the use of baptism. -And, if their 
life on earth passes the line of responsibility, 
we do all that we can to lead them to faith 
in that atonement, without the efficacy of 
which they can have no place in the king- 
dom of e or glory. The child’s faith 
developes one of his grandest elements 
when he can deliberately put the diadem 
upon the brow of his Redeemer by clinging 
to his cross, and, of his own choice, follow 
him in baptism, a renewed and willing 
disciple. 

We are deterred from infant baptism 
then by the triple consideration that it 
vitiates the purity of Christ’s Church, as is 
seen in all the state churches of Europe; 
that it attaches an importance to baptism 
which does not belong to it, and so perverts 
the design of the Gospel ordinance, by 
exalting it entirely above its proper position ; 
and in that it places the baptized child in 
a nondeseript relation, to which he is a 
stranger in the Gospel. It leaves him 
stamped neither with the distinctive mark 
of the regenerate nor the unregenerate. It 
assumes that he is not satisfactorily fit for 
Heaven if he dies unbaptized, nor entirely 
fit for the full fellowship of the Church on 
earth if he is baptized; and so we can see 
no natural place for infant baptism in the 
Kingdom of Christ. For this reason, we 
think that Lange of Jena reaches the only 
true position when he says: ‘* Would 
the Protestant Church fulfill and attain to 
its final destiny, the baptism of infants 
must of necessity be abolished.” 


In regard to the Lord’s Supper, which we 
never designate a ‘‘sacrament”—?. ¢., an 
oath—our views are extremely simple and 
anti-sacramentarian. In the flow of the 
ages scholastic and distempered piety have 
terribly mystified it by their superstitious 
accretions, all of which we repudiate. To 
us, these vague speculations, follies, ° 
assumptions, super-solemnities, and self- 
humiliations, savor of religious leger- 
demain. They are fantastic inventions, 
which are adapted, if not designed, to 
exert a mysterious awe upon the souls of 
men; for they throw aboutthe artless and 
primitive act of ‘breaking bread,” the air 
of a holy spell, and invite men to approach 
the Table as if under the wand of enchant- 
ment. We disclaim all this superstitious 
pretense; because it associates purely im- 
aginary blessings with the Supper—bless- 
ings of a saving or-semi-saving efficacy. 

Tous the Supper is a joyful festival, as 
the passover was to the Jew, when each 
house partook of its own lamb, a grateful 
commemoration of d@jiverance and nothing 
more. Adam Clark expresses himself in har. 
mony with our views when he says: ‘‘In the 
Primitive Church it was always esteemed 
a feast, and never accompanied with any 
act of mortification.” And, as to its object, 
Jacob utters our conception of the Supper 
when he says: ‘‘ There is not the slightest 
intimation that our Lord Jesus isin any 
sense present tn or in conjunction with the 
consecrated elements; or that his presence 
in the believer’s heart at this service is 
different in kind from his presence in him 
at prayer or in any other spiritual com- 
munion.” It is the mere memorial of his 
death and we do not learn from the Scrip. 
tures that it is anything more. We never 
speak of it by such fond expressions as 
‘*the food of the soul”—Christ only is that, 
and not one of his emblematic ordinances— 
nor as a “ banquet of flesh and blood,” as 
‘*the cup of salvation,” a ‘‘ holy mystery,” 
an eating of Christ’s ‘‘ flesh and drinking of 
his blood”—phrases which the Bible never 
applies to the Supper. We do not regard 
it as a vital bond of union, proof of love, or 
test of fellowship amongst Christians. 
This bond we find in Christ himself, in re- 
generation, and in mutual watchcare. The 
one design of the Supper is to show or 
‘* proclaim the Lord’s death,” as the Canter- 
bury version reads—that is, to preach his 
death. Itis with us the preaching act of 
the Church when met in one place. For 
this reason, we never administer it in the 
sick-room, or in general conventions, or in 
promiscuous bodies; but only when the 
organic Church is assembled. And when 
a member is under discipline we do not re- 
fuse him a place at the Table and convert 
the Supper into an instrument of punish- 
ment; while he remains in the church we 
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accord him all its religious privileges. We 
do not find the bond of unity amongst our- 
selves in a common seat at the Supper Table. 
This cannot knit men together. It neither 
knits individual congregations nor different 
sects together when they take such a com- 
mon seat, All history shows th@® ‘if the 
higher bond of fellowship is not perfected 
before men go to the Table together, they 
will not be one afterward. Do the conten- 
tions in all churches demonstrate the 
uniting efficacy of the Supper? In some 
of them the Supper itself is the chief bone 
of contention from generation to genera- 
tion. Fellowship between John and Judas 
at the Table was cramped into a very narrow 
space. In the nature of things, the Supper 
is inadequate as a test of fellowship anda 
hond of love, because it was designed for 
another purpose and that bond is 
demonstrated in another way. 


Baptists hold that to be a very cheap mani- 
festation of love and fellowship whieh meas- 
ures its value by a seat at one common Table. 
Paul makes the test consist, after Christ 
himself, ‘* in bearing each other’s burdens.” 
John, in “laying down the life,” if need be, 
‘* for the brethren.” There must be the car- 
rying of each other’s reproaches, the being 
‘‘bound with those in bonds,” and the 
‘bearing of infirmity for the weak,” in 
order to a fulfilling of this law of Christ. 

Baptists claim that in no sense are they 
sacramentarians; that they attribute no 
superstitious claim to either of the two Gos- 
pel ordinances; that one is of equal im- 
portance with the other, no more and no 
less; that neither is the channel through 
which Christ bestows any special santifica- 
tion or grace; that the 
spiritual burial and_ resurrection with 
Christ, and that the other proclaims his 
atoning death to the world, as its cause of 
salvation, that it may come to the same 
death and resurrection. Verbally, the in- 
dividual preacher publishes Christ to the 
world; but in the Supper the whole Church 
testifies to the practical power of his atone- 
ment, as it has been experienced in its own 
regeneration. 

Touching baptism as a qualification for 
the Table, we stand where all who spread 
the Table have ever stood. About 150 
A. D. Justin Martyr said: ‘His food is 
called by us the Eucharist, of which it is 
not lawful for any to partake but such as 
believe the things that are taught by us to 
be true and have been baptized.” Jerome, 
400 A. D., says: ‘‘Catechumens cannot 
communicate at the Lord’s Table, being un- 
baptized.” Bede, 700 A. D., says to three 
young Saxon princes: ‘If you will be 
baptized in the salutary fountain, as your 
father was, you may also partake of the 
Lord’s Supper, as he did; but, if ye. despise 
the former, ye cannot in anywise receive the 
latter.” Lord Ring, 1700 A. D., says: ‘* Bap- 
tism was always the precedent to the Lord’s 
Supper and none were admitted to receive 
the Eucharist till they were baptized.” Dr. 
Wall, 1705 A. ‘D., says: ‘‘Among all the 
absurdities that ever were held, none ever 
maintained that any person should par- 


one symbolizes 


take of the Communion before they were 
baptized.” And Dr. Freelove Garrettson Hib- 
bard, of our own land and age, says: ‘‘It 


is but just to remark that in one principle 
the Baptist and Pedobaptist Churches 
agree: in rejecting from Communion at 
the Table of the Lord, and in denying the 
rights of churchfellowship to, all who have 
not been baptized. Valid baptism they (the 
Baptists) consider as essential to constitute 
visible churchmembership. This, also, we 
(the Methodists) hold. The only question, 
then, that here divides us is; ‘ What is essen- 
tial to valid baptism ?’” 

As to the present trend or tendency of our 
denomination, I dare not trespass further 
than to say that the great outside pressure 
which our unpopularity invokes is con- 
stantly binding us into a firmer and more 
compact denominational unity. We have 
no exterior bond of cohesion, because we 
have no legislative body. Each of our 27,000 
churches in the United States is a purely 
primary democracy, entirely free from all 
outside government, and these churches are 
multiplying at the rate of more than one 
and a half each day in the year. Yet our 
denominational fraternity has never been as 
firm and solid as it is to-day. 

Then the current controversy on the in- 
spiration and authority of the Bible is com- 








pelling us to its more minute and thorough 
investigation, the only visible result of which 
is, so far, a firmer faith in its divinity, in 
its God-like catholicity, and its all-sufficien- 
cy in spiritual life. With this increasing 
unity and conviction we are fostering the 
higher order of education for our youth of 
both sexes, fitting them for professional, 
scientific, and literary pursuits. We are 
trying to be loyal to our principles, our God, 
our country, and our ancestry. We do not 
forget that Baptist bones have laid for ages 
bleaching in the Alpine snows of Switzer- 
land; that Baptist sobs still haunt the 
coal-hole of Bonner, at Lambeth Palace; 
that the praises of Baptist martyrs are still 
echoing up and down Lollard’s Tower to 
the music of their chains; and that the 
pavements of Smithfield still cry out to the 
fitful winds which flitted Baptist ashes up 
and down over their gray brows. And we 
wish to be worthy of their memory. 

FirtH AVENUE Baptist CuurcH, NEw YoRK City. 
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A REASONABLE COMPLAINT. 


BY META LANDER. 





Dear INDEPENDENT: 


As one of the great traveling multitude, I 
feel impelled to give my recent experience. 

After various inquiries as to the differ- 
ent routes from St. Louis to Chicago, the 
glowing representations as to The Palace 
Reclining Chair Cars on the Chicago and 
Alton Road, led my husband and myself 
to make choice of that. So, on a bright 
morning, we entered the car, anticipating a 
delightful journey. 

As we stopped at the various stations, 
passengers came in through the door in 
front. They were mostly of the male sex, 
and now and then one of them had a cigar 
in his mouth. I cannot assert positively 
that these cigars were lighted; but I noticed 
that they were laid aside with seeming re- 
luctance, or held tenderly in the hand, and 
in one or two cases they were still burning. 
The seats near the door and facing the 
chairs were occupied by persons whom it 
needed no diviner’s rod to pronounce 
smokers, while the same might be said of 
several who sat in the chairs. 

The atmosphere soon became strongly 
impregnated with tobacco fumes. It did 
not take long to discover that the smoking 
room was close by, between the inner and 
the outer door. Asa matter of course, the 
little hall or vestibule was filled with un- 
mistakable odors, which made their way 
through every cranny and crevice, while 
each time the door was opened, which I 
should say occurred about every other min- 
ute, thick clouds of tobacco smoke were 
borne directly into our faces, bringing with 
them headache, nausea, sore throat, and a 
sense of suffocation. 

I ventured to ask the porter to open the 
ventilators. As he hesitated, I urged that 
the smoke sickened me, begging for a little 
fresh air, if only for a few minutes. He 
replied courteously, but to the effect that 
people couldn’t expect to have the cars like 
a private parlor; yet he did slightly open 
one or two of them. I have no fault to find 
with him, knowing how many are opposed 
to ventilation; indeed, it was a hard alter- 
native, for even strong and perpetual cur- 
rents could only partially have purified the 
atmosphere, while they might have cost 
some of the passengers a severe cold. 

As it was, the faint breath that stole in 
was nomatch for the ever-increasing fumes; 
for, in addition to the poisoned air, so free- 
ly bestowed on us from the smoke-room, 
we were forced to endure the presence of 
the smokers themselves, as one after anoth- 
er returned to the cars. Gentlemen, as 
some of them evidently were, with a good 
number of honorable legislators, they sure- 
ly could not have realized how saturated 
were their whole persons with offensive 
odors. Over and over again I asked my- 
self: Am I, verily, in one of ‘‘ Toe Finest 
Patace REOLINING-cHAIR CARS IN THE 
Wor.p.” 

After a time, one of the aforesaid gentle- 
men carefully closed the ventilators. Feel- 
ing too miserable for resistance, I said not 
a word; indeed, I had entirely succumbed 
to the inevitable. For twelve long hours 
were we thus imprisoned, our much antici- 
pated trip being turned into disappoint- 
ment, discomfort, and positive suffering. 

Yet we were pilgrims all the way from 





the old Bay State, and never again expect— 
I might on that day have added, never 
again desired—to be in the Mississippi Valley. 
Need I say that I was thankful when the 
last mile was ended, when, sick, weary, 
and disgusted, I was free to leave this much- 
lauded ‘‘luxurious car”? 

To show.that my statements are not ex- 
aggerated, let me say, that neither a long 
waiting in the Ladies’ Room, nor a ride of 
a mile and a half proved a sufficient quar- 
antine. We carried with us a strong tobac- 
co flavor, which our friends instantly no- 
ticed. They might well have inferred that 
we were just from a smoking-car. Would 
they have been far out of the way? For 
several days the dreadful tobacco odor 
clung to my garments and the tobacco- 
poison lingered in my system. 

Now, Mr. Inpepenpent, I am a peace- 
able woman, not given to complaints, and 
were I the only victim I would keep 
silence; but I speak in behalf of hundreds 
of fellow-sufferers who are beguiled like 
ourselves by alluring advertisements. The 
common smoking-car is quite bad enough 
in the penalties it inflicts—it may be ona 
whole train; but to have one’s expectations 
of something super-excellent end in smoke, 
this is a cruel imposition. Besides, this 
tobacco-evil is making rapid strides. A 
friend tells me of a journey he took on the 
limited express of Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago road. Attracted by the pro- 
clamation of a fine library in the cars, he 
sought it out, to find the books all locked 
up and the room so dense with smoke that 
he couldn’t see from one end of it to the 
other, and couldn’t have read had the books 
been open before him. 

Is there no remedy for all this? Have 
not the lovers of God’s pure air certain 
rights, as well as the ever-increasing, may I 
I not add, ever-encroaching, army of 
smokers? And will not you, mighty men 
of the railroads, help us in securing and 
preserving these rights ? 

CurcaGo, March, 1883. 
sien és 


A LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tne world ever moves too rapidly to 
spend much time over that which has 
passed. The present, with its requirements, 
demands the attention of all the faculties of 
the mind, and the future is crowded with 
hopes and bright anticipations. The past 
is not always pleasant, neither is the pres- 
ent; but the future may be always made so 
by imagination. 

No attempt to even give a synopsis of 
events happening in this busy Western 
World for the past two months, would be 
successful, so we mention only a few salient 
events. 

The religious community recently has 
been somewhat in commotion over a so- 
called ‘‘ innovation,” introduced into a Pres- 
byterian pulpit by its pastor. The Lafay- 
ette Park Presbyterian Church afew weeks 
since completed its beautiful church-edifice, 
and removed from the basement, which had 
been occupied as a place of worship for 
three years, to the audience-room above. 
Much to the surprise of nearly all the mem- 
bers of the church, the minister appeared 
in what is known asa ‘‘ Geneva robe,” made 
of black silk, reaching to the ankles, with 
wide, open, flowing sleeves. To the West- 
ern people and especially Western Presby- 
terians this was a novel sight, although 
thirty years ago tradition has it that the 
robe was introduced into a Presbyterian 
pulpit here, but was met with such decided 
objections as necessitated its removal. 
Many of the members of the church were 
pleased with the ‘‘ innovation,” others were 
not so well pleased, and the unfavorable 
criticisms at first became afterward harsh 
complaints. The newspapers, with their 
usual alertness, took up the subject, and 
quite a number of interviews, pro and 
con, were published, some of which were 
of anything but a meek and lamb-like 
spirit. The minister, Dr. Marquis, who 
is a man of great ability as a preacher and 
of force of character not likely to succumb 
to opposition, made a statement from the 
pulpit that he had simply followed the ex- 
ample of the early reformers, of Pres- 
byterian ministers in Scotland and Ireland, 
and in the Eastern Continent, as well as 
some of the most eminent divines in the 
churches of the eastern cities—Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston; that he had put 








en the robe, without consultation with 
‘*flesh and blood,” after mature delibera- 
tion, and that he was disinclined to remove 
it at what he termed the dictation of those 
who so fiercely criticised his action. Of 
course, this added fuel to the flame, and, as 
usual in church affairs, much commotion 
was excited. Subsequently the doctor, who 
is eminent for his piety, as well as his learn- 
ing, again astonished his congregation by 
appearing in the pulpit without the ‘‘ Geneva 
robe.” In explanation, he stated that, while 
he was not willing to submit to interference 
in his method of dress in the pulpit by 
those who attacked him in a spirit of hostile 
criticism, he was satisfied that the objec- 
tions of some of his members who had come 
to him in a Christian spirit, were based on 
conscientious scruples, and that the wearing 
of the gown gave offense to them as 
suggestive of the priesthood; therefore, in 
accordance with the teachings of St. Paul 
that, ‘if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no meat while the world stands, 
lest I make my brother to offend,” he had 
determined to discontinue the use of the 
robe. The effect of this action was very 
manifest in the meeting, for, while many 
preferred the robe should be worn, all sym- 
pathized with the spirit which led to its 
disuse, and the doctor is better intrenched 
in the affections of his people than he was 
before the occurrence, 

This church is a marvel in the com- 
munity as to its steady growth. 
Beginning with ninety-three members, 
four or five years ago, they have built, 
in a comparatively sparsely settled neighbor- 
hood, achurch costing over eighty thou- 
sand dollars, have drawn together a Sun- 
day-school of six hundred children, with an 
average attendance of four hundred, and 
have increased their membership to over 
three hundred communicants. 


The congregation has largely increased 
in numbers and itis in avery flourishing 
condition. It has had a reflex influence on 
the neighborhood, as many residences are 
being erected and are rented as soon as 
finished. Situated near Lafayette Park, one 
of the most beautiful little parks in the 
United States, surrounded by many elegant 
residences and being in the southwestern 
part of the city, far removed from other 
Protestant churches, it occupies a very 
eligible situation and bids fair to be a great 
influence for goodin the city. The Presby- 
tery of St. Louis meets the 7th of April in 
this new church. 

During the past few weeks there has been 
considerable religious interest manifested 
in several of the city churches, noticeably 
that of Dr. Brooks, where the Rev. A. B. 
Pearson has been conducting a protracted 
meeting, and two hundred conversions have 
been reported as the result of these meet- 
ings. Inthe other churches meetings are 
being held with manifest interest. The 
ladies of the Protestant churches of the city 
are giving a series of dinners to the business 
men of the city, under the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, for the benefit of one of their char- 
ities—‘‘ The Womans’ Home.” Altogether 
in religious circles there seems to be a 
general activity. 

Turning from church to state, we find 
the Missouri Legislature, a Democratic 
body, and largely composed of the Granger 
element, has been in session since the first 
of January. According to the Constitution 
of the state, after the first seventy days 
their compensation is a dollar a day; that 
limit having been reached, and the blue 
birds having begun to carol the first notes 
of coming Spring, there is a marked dis- 
position on the part of the average granger 
to adjourn. It may be added that very 
few of the citizens of the state will interpose 
decided objections. One of the questions 
discussed has been how to lower railroad 
rates; and legislation hostile to railroad and 
corporate enterprises has been proposed, 
which hascaused much criticism among 
the leading Democratic statesmen, and 
fears that such legislation will result in 
great harm to the state. The outcome of it 
will be, perhaps, that the proposed meas- 
ures will be defeated. 

Another question agitating the ‘‘as- 
sembled wisdom of the state” has grown 
out of the prohibition movement, resulting 
in a law, known as the ‘‘ High License 
Law.” It is, in effect, an adoption by the 
Democratic Legislature of the ideas ex- 
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pressed by the Republican platform in the 
State of Missouri, in 1882, and increases 
the licenses for the sale of liquors and 
guarantees better control over saloons. 
This bill has passed both houses of the 
Legislature and was in the governor’s hands 
for several days before meeting with 
executive sanction. Pressure was brought 
to bear on the governor to veto it, incited 
by fear of the political effect on the Demo- 
cratic Party. Of course, the objection made 
is that it is unconstitutional—all objection- 
able laws are unconstitutional—politicians 
cannot afford to place themselves on the 
record as opposed to laws passed by the 
representatives of the people, except on 
the ground that it is unconstitutional. It 
is surprising how many constitutional 
lawyers there are in the Democratic Party 
to-day opposed to this bill. The law, 
while, perhaps, not perfect in its details, is 
based on correct principles, and the people 
of the state, without reference to party, 
are demanding some action which will 
mitigate, if not entirely remove the in- 


juries inflicted on our people by the liquor 


traffic in the state. To-day’s dispatches 
say the governor has approved the bill. 


St. Louis has recently come to the con- 
clusion to erect a magnificent music hall 
and exposition building, where the business 
ot the city can be exhibited and its re- 
sources properly advertised to the world. 
In connection with this, a large audito- 
rium, with room for five or six thousand 
people, isto be built for the purpose of 
musical and dramatic festivals, similar to 
the Cincinnati enterprise. The citizens 
have been quite prompt in taking hold of 
this suggestion, and over $500,000 have 
been subscribed and fifty per cent. paid in 
to aid the project; and we will undoubted- 
ly see the corner-stone laid this Spring. 
It seems to have the indorsement of the 
clergy, as well as of the better elements in 
society. The avowed object is to popular- 
ize proper musical entertainments, as well 
as to provide a place at which the manu- 
factures and merchandize of the city can 
be exhibited. 

Considerable feeling exists throughout 
the entire West over the failure of the last 
Congress to make appropriations to improve 
the Mississippi River. There can be no 
doubt that it is a feasible project. Recent 
examinations of the works erected during 
the past year, under the supervision of the 
River Commission, have shown that the 
unprecendented high water so early in the 
season has not materially damaged these 
works. New light is constantly being 
thrown upon hydraulic engineeering, and 
the control of the Mississippi River can 
searcely be called problematic. The vast 
productions of the Mississippi Valley will 
through these improvements find cheaper 
transportation to the sea; and the great 
interests of the whole country will be pro- 
moted. The maintenance of a navigable 
channel in the Mississippi River of eight or 
ten feet during the whole year, from St. 
Louis, south, would be a great balance 
wheel to the transportation of the country, 
serving to regulate extortionate freights, 
and to take the prices of produce of the 
country out of the hands of Jay Gould, 
Vanderbilt, and others, who aspire to be the 
railroad kings of the country and to con- 
trol its commerce. Sectional prejudice 
should not interfere with these improve- 
ments, as they are not for the benefit of any 
section but for the whole country, as much 
so as the defense of our harbors or the 
maintenance of proper channels in New 
York, Boston and other harbors. The 
Merchants’ Exchange have a committee 
composed of its best members to further 
the improvements of the Mississippi 
River, and have addressed letters to 
every city on the river, urging the appoint- 
ment of similar committees, so that co- 
operation to attain the desired end can be 
had along the whole line. The people of 
the West are in earnest in regard to this 
matter, and when the people of the East 
understand the matter fully they will be 
ready to co-operate. National matters are 
paramount to sectional matters, and no 
reasonable man can fail to see, if he 
knows anything about the subject, that New 
York, Maine, California, and Florida will 
be as much benefited by a system of inter- 
nal improvements which enriches the whole 
country and cheapens general transporta- 








tion, as those states which lie immediately 
along the banks of the river. The improve- 
ment of pole rivers, goose-ponds, creeks, and 
mill-races at Government expense for 
private or political purposes, should be 
frowned down by all right-minded citizens; 
but the improvement of great commercial 
highways, like the Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Ohio rivers, from the very nature of the 
case cannot but result in great good to the 
whole nation. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that governmental and political ecenomy (?) 
will hereafter be practiced in a different 
direction. HAWKEYE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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DORNER’S ESCHATOLOGY. 


JOSEPH COOK’S REPLY TO PROFESSOR 
SMYTH, OF ANDOVER. 


Tue following is Mr. Joseph Cook’s reply to 
Professor Smyth, of Andover, delivered in 
Tremont Temple, at the close of the Monday 
lecture, March 12th. It has been revised for THE 
INDEPENDENT by Mr. Cook, and is the first 
correct copy published. 











Truth, honor, liberty, and peace are the 
essentials of healthy life in Congregationalism, 
as in any other religious body. There must be 
peace in the church ; but, to use Lord Beacons- 
field’s phrase, it must be peace with honor, with 
liberty, and with truth. There must be liberty, 
but liberty with peace, honor, and truth. There 
must be honor, but honor with truth, liberty 
and peace. There must be truth, and this in- 
cludes within itself peace, liberty, and honor. 

Can Dornerism in eschatology be introduced 
into the theological chairs and pulpits of the 
Evangelical churches, and especially of the Con- 
gregational body, in consistency with truth, 
honor, liberty, and peace? 

On this question, which is the central one in 
all I have said or published in the current debate 
on probation, I maintain the negative. This is 
my chief contention now, and has been from the 
first ; so that, establishing this point, my case is 
carried in precisely the form in which it was 
stated at the outset of the discussion. 

So far was I from intending to attack Pro- 
fessor Smyth, of Andover, when I raised here, on 
January 8th, the question, ‘‘New England 
Orthodox Theology, or German State Church 
Theology, which? Park or Dorner, which?” 
that I did not have him in mind as one who 
would be likely to be offended by my criticisms 
of Dorner. I did not know Professor Smyth’s 
views. Isupposed him to be loyal to the An- 
dover Seminary creed, to which he had repeated- 
ly given his signature. I had not the slightest 
intention of making public reference to him or 
any of his friends; and when his twenty-eight 
questions appeared, I did not even dream that he 
was their author. Besides, falling into most 
palpable error in regard to the six matters of fact 
which I mentioned here on February 19th, Pro- 
fessor Smyth is entirely mistaken in asserting 
that I “‘attacked vehemently, and undertook to 
announte, as by authority, what was agreed upon 
as to the beliefs of a professor in Andover Semi- 
nary.” (See his communication in the Daily 
Advertiser, of February 17th, first column.) I 
profess solemnly that I attacked, and intended to 
attack no American, and, least of all, any pro- 
fessor at Andover, a town of great and honor- 
able fame, which is very naturally dear to me, 
after nearly seven years’ residence there as a 
student. 

I took Dorner for the object of my attack for 
three reasons : 

(1.) He is an object large enough to be seen on 
both sides of the Atlantic [laughter] so that a 
discussion of his views has a certain timeliness 
and dignity abroad as well as at home. 

(2.) His views had recently been placed before 
the world in authoritative and final shape in his 
four volumés of theology, so that there could be 
no debate as to what his opinions are. There 
was no authoritative statement before the public, 
and there is not yet, as to the views of those who 
are more or less Dorner’s followers in this 
country. 

(3.) By undermining the authority of Dorner’s 
eschatology, I was sure to undermine the author- 
ity of what had been built upon it; andI could 
not but see, as a student of current events, that 
in America as well as in Germany, and in the 
Broad Church, so called, in the Anglican estab- 
lishment, not a little had been built on it. My 
object was to strike a blow as useful as possible 
not only at home, but in any circles to which the 
printed words of this discussion might ultimately 
be wafted in newspaper form, or in books re- 
published abroad. 


1. Practical mischiefs of Dornerism and of 
Professor Smyth’s working hypothesis in es- 
chatology. 

What is Dornerism in eschatology? Some few 
unprofessional hearers may ask: ‘‘ What is es- 
chatology ?” This word is compounded very 
simply of the Greek eschatos, last, and logos, a 
discourse, and means the doctrine of the last 
things—that is, of death, the last judgment, and 


the end of the world. ‘It includes in most 
theological systems a discussion of the resurrec- 
tion, the intermediate state of departed souls, 
Christ’s second advent, the eternal woe of the 
lost, and the eternal blessedness of the saved. 
It is a topic so unspeakably vast and solemn that 
no mistake concerning it can be so small as not to 
be colossal. It can be fitly discussed only in the 
clearest light of strictly self-evident truths and 
of revelation, and in the spirit of devoutest 
prayer. 

If I were speaking only before scholars in the- 
ology, I might say that Lutheranism, in spite of 
its many merits in other particulars, has had a 
reputation for two centuries for browbeating 
and twisting Scripture so as to make the external 
standard of authority conform to the inner stand- 
ard of Christian consciousness. Luther himself, 
with all his massive greatness as preacher, scholar, 
prophet and reformer, was sometimes guilty of 
this. It is well known that he denied the canon- 
icity of the epistle of James, not at all because he 
thought it spurious as an historical document, 
but because its contents did not suit his Chris- 
tian conciousness. His boldness in this matter 
has not been copied by Calvinistic, Scottish, An- 
glican, Wesleyan; or American theologians. It 
has, however, been imitated almost as an inspired 
precedent by many Lutheran theologians, and 
specially by Dorner. Although he covers his 
audacity by a cloud of reverential phrages, he is 
really almost as eccentric in this matter as was 
Luther. Here is a scholarly article in a recent 
number of the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review (for October, 1882, p. 680), and it affirms, 
unqualifiedly, what scholars here know has been 
said hundreds of times before by the most un- 
prejudiced and learned critics, that, ‘‘it became 
the habit of the Lutheran Church from its cradle 
to make the Word of God bend and bow to prop 
up those dogmas which were once for all re- 
garded as essentials of revelation.” American 
students of Dorner are likely to be very seriously 
misled as they examine his “History of Protes- 
tant Christianity” and his ‘‘System of Christian 
Doctrine,” unless they keep constantly in view 
this background of notorious facts in the devel- 
opment of the Lutheranism which Dorner cham- 
pions, 

To uproot error we must uproot its lowermost 
roots, and soI ask you to go back with me to 
the beginning of Dorner’s chief errors, an un- 
due exaltation of the Christian consciousness 
above Scripture as a source of certainty in re- 
gard to religious truth. 

Dorner’s tests of truth in theology are Scrip- 
ture and faith. To these he constantly appeals 
as the formal and material principles of the 
Lutheran Reformation, and of Protestantism. 
They are the organizing ideas of Lutheran the- 
ology, of which Prof. Dorner is the foremost liy- 
ing representative. Dorner’s system of theolog- 
ical thought has really no center. It is not a 
circle, but an ellipse, and its two foci are Scrip- 
ture and Faith. Asin the formation of an el- 
lipse, one focus has as much guiding power as 
the other, so in the construction of his system of 
doctrine, one of these authorities is as good as 
the other. The revelation made in the Bible as 
a whole, and by the incarnation of God in 
Christ, is one focus of the ellipse ; and the other 
is Faith—a word on which everything depends, 
but which Dorner is far from using in a clear, 
distinct, and unvarying meaning. It usually 
signifies what I must call regenerate individual- 
ism; or, what he calls the Christian couscious- 
ness. To become authoritative, a doctrine, 
according to Dorner, must be justified by both 
these tests. This is only carrying out Luther’s 
famous saying, quoted with approval by Dorner 
(Hist. of Prot. Theology, vol. 1, p. 256, English 
edition, by T. & T. Clarke): “The vital point is 
that we equalize the Scriptures and the Christian 
conscience.” 

It is, of course, clear that there isa great dis- 
tinction “between conscience and consciousness, 
as the words are used in philosophy in our day 
of exact research; but it is by no means clear 
that Luther always madea distinction between 
the two, nor that Dorner does, although Luther 
usually seems to mean the former, and Dorner 
the latter. Dorner has been greatly influenced 
by Schleiermacher and Hegel; andjfhis use of 
philosophical terms cannot always be under- 
stood without a tolerably wide knowledge of the 
systems of thought of his own teachers, 


At the last analysis, however, as has been so 
often charged against other Lutheran theolo- 
gians, Dorner depends in some cases more on 
Faith than on Scripture, as a test of religious 
truth. When Scripture on the one hand and 
regenerate individualism on the other seem to 
conflict, he does, in many most important cases, 
make the latter of considerably more importance 
than the former. For example, he says: ‘‘ That 
some are lost rests on preponderant exegetical 
grounds, but that gives no dogmatic proposition, 
because this must be derived also from the prin- 
ciple of Faith.” No amount of explanation can 
bring this and the scores of similar passages to 
be found in Dorner’s works into harmony with 
what standard Evangelical theology has for cen- 
turies regarded as sound principles. (See ‘ Dor- 
ner on the Future State,” ed. by the Rev. Dr. 
Newman Smyth, p. 127.) 








Precisely here is the point at which, according 
to my judgment, Dorner opens a door for a flood 
of mystical, obscure, erratic, and often mischiev- 
ous speculations. As one of his admiring stu- 
dents in America has said, with singular failure 
to perceive that this praise is the greatest dis- 
praise: af Any one who has once grasped the con- 
trolling principle of Dorner’s theology . . . 
will need no explanation of Dorner’s dogmatic 
hesitancy, when he finds himself wnable to recon- 
cile facts of history or texts of Scripture with that 
which Faith has already learned to deem Christ- 
like and most worthy of God. It is not enough 
fora Christian doctrine that it be apparently 
contained in the Scripture ; it needs, also, to be 
recognized as Christian by Faith.” (The Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth’s introduction to ‘Dorner 
on the Future State,” p. 12.) 

The obvious peril of this principle is, that its 
tendency is to make the ultimate test of dog- 
matic certainty not what the Scriptures declare 
to be worthy of God, but what the Christian 
consciousness thinks to be worthy of God. We 
are not to follow Scripture, even when its pre- 
ponderating testimony is clear to us, provided 
our Christian consciousness is opposed to Scrip- 
ture. We are not to believe what we are taught 
by revelation as to God, but what we think we 
ought to be taught. We are not to hold facts of 
history and texts of Scripture subject to that in- 
terpretation which a scientific treatment of the 
records of revelation requires; we are to put 
upon them an interpretation which we deem 
Christ-like and most worthy of God. 

(1.) My central objection to Dorner’s general 
system of thought is, that his ultimate test of 
certainty, in many cases of the highest import- 
ance, is nothing more than individualistic whim. 
It may be regenerate individualism to which he 
appeals ; it may be the Christian consciousness 
of the best portions of the church, age after 
age; it may be what he calls Faith, regarded as, 
equally with Scripture, a work of the Holy 
Spirit; but in a close examination it will be 
found that it ison what man thinks God ought 
to teach, and not on what revelation shows that 
God does teach, that Dorner founds his 
theology. 

(2.) I contend that in the fallen estate of 
human nature there is nothing in man except 
the intuitions, strictly so-called, or the faculties 
by which we perceive truths, absolutely self- 
evident, necessary and universal, that can be 
safely used as a final test of truth. 

(3.) Regenerate individualism, used as such a 
test, and not kept in constant and complete sub- 
ordination to the written word and to strictly 
self-evident truths, is an ignis fatuus in the do- 
main of theology, and has been proved to be sueh 
by the history of religious speculation, age after 
age, and recognized as such in all the noblest 
periods of religious thought and activity. [Loud 
applause. } 

As scholars here well know, Dorner’s principle 
of making regenerate consciousness a final test 
of truth was held by Schleiermacher. The latter, 
on account of his teaching this principle, and in 
spite of the value of many other parts of his 
work, is justly regarded by the soundest theolo- 
gians in Scotland, England, and America as one 
of the unsafe leaders of Christian science. His 
system, however brilliant in parts, has waned 
in authority in Germany itself from its tendency. 
to mysticism, obscurity, arbitrariness and indi- 
vidualistic error. The debate on these points is 
a very old and thorough one in Germany. The 
attempt to force Schleiermacher’s principles in 
Dorner’s name upon circles well-informed in 
recent church history, or in love with a reverent 
Biblical theology and clear ideas, is reactionary 
in a degree as audacious as it is unscholarly and 
mischievous. 

Some German theologians, following the prin- 
ciple that we are not to believe of God what is 
revealed in Scripture and Nature so much as 
what we think to be Christ-like and most worthy 
of God, have become champions of Universalism. 
To create beings when it is foreseen they are to 
be lost forever is not Christian, so these guides 
say, and, therefore, it must not be supposed that 
any being can so sin as to be lost. Dorner has 
been interpreted as doubting whether Omni- 
science in creating souls foresees the free acts 
which may lead to their moral ruin. Professor 
Smyth thinks that the continuance of the lost in 
being is a difficulty in the vindication of God's 
justice. It is very significant that liberalistice 
mysticism, for this is the true name of the system 
of Dorner and Schleiermacher on the points here 
in discussion, agrees with liberalistic rationalism 
in demanding a religion more Christian than 
Christianity, and more Christ-like than Christ. 

It is an amazement to me that the Rev. Dr, 
Newman Smyth, in his introduction to an edi- 
tion of Dorner’s eschatology, should say of a 
chapter of Dorner’s, in which he sets forth the 
principles I have now stated, and which need no 
condemnation other than their statement, that 
‘she knows of no passage in modern theolog- 
ical literature so thoroughly satisfactory and help- 
ful.” (Introduction, p. 6.) Without indorsinz 
Dorner at all points, the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth 
very unguardedly says: “‘ Iamready to maintain 
that the principles upon which Dorner proceede 
are clearly Christian.” Professor Smyth, as I 
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understand him, while not accepting Dornerism 
“in the lump,” does accept these central prin- 
ciples of his system. As a teacher of ecclesias- 
tical history, he must know that Schleiermacher 
and Dorner, great as they are in other respects, 
have « reputation for weak and mischievous 
teaching on these very points. As to Mic danger 
of these utterly unscientific principles, the dis- 
praise of them and of Schleiermacher and Dor- 
ner as defending them, is to be heard in nearly 
every high quarter of Christian thought and ag- 
gressive evangelical effort. 

The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, indeed, while 
introducing Dorner’s eschatology to Americans, 
is frank enough to say: “It is but justice to 
Dorner to state that this portion of his work 
hardly equals in strength and positiveness of re- 
sults some earlier portion of his system.” (In- 
troduction, p. 20.) The truth is that Dorner’s 
eschatology, dispassionately judged by internal 
evidence, is a crude and hasty portion of a great 
system, too large for any one man to work out 
thoroughly. It is a dead twig on a tree that has 
many noble branches ; it is a wen on the face of 
Dorner’s large work. The attempt to cut off 
that dead twig and engraft it into the tree of 
American religious thought, the effort to remove 
that wen from its place and plant it in the fair 
face of New England theology, is a procedure 
which only needs to be exposed to be defeated. 
{Loud applause. J 

Dorner holds that the only sin which can cause 
the ruin of the soul is the rejection of the his- 
toric Christ, as made known in the clearest man- 
nerin his atoning love to the human soul, cither 
in this life or in the intermediate state. 

The chief reason for holding this is not that 
it is anywhere distinctly stated in Scripture, but 
that it is necessary to the exigencies of Dorner’s 
system to hold it. He does not think it would be 
Christian in God to do less than this scheme of 
thought supposes him to do. The divine justice, 
as well as the divine mercy, requires that no soul 
should be condemned until in fullest light it has 
rejected the historic Christ. 

Dorner asserts, as of course he must, in harmo- 
ny with this scheme of thought, that no sin be- 
fore Christ can be decisive unbelief. ‘It does 
not, however, follow,” he adds, “‘ that sin before 
Christ was not in the proper sense sin; was not 
Jaden with guilt and punishable . . . but 
from this, ripeness for eternal perdition cannot 
proceed.” (Introduction to the Rev, Dr. Smyth’s 
ed. of Dorner’s eschatology, p. 21.) 

The fascination of this scheme of thonght to 
many minds which do not look beneath its sur- 
face is that it is put forward in the name of what 
we must suppose to be Christ-like in God, and in 
that of broad and high ideas of the divine jus- 
tice. All that is includedin Dorner’s or Professor 
Smiyth’s broadest definitions of the Christ-like, 
and of the divine justice, is included in the stand- 
ardand scholarly systems of theology in defini- 
tions of the various divine attributes, and, of 
course, without the moral dangers and intellect- 
ual absurdities inseparable from Dorner’s defini- 
tion. 

Dorner holds, and so must Professor Smyth, in 
consistency with his hypothesis, that ‘free 
moral personality can be fully developed out of 
the generic state or race connection, and can be 
finally self-determined in good or evil only 
through the actual choice or rejection of the 
supreme ethical good,” that is, of the atoning love 
of the historic Christ, as seen here or in the 
intermediate state. ‘‘ Until free self-determina- 
tion is reached in view of the final good; until, 
in the approach of that supreme good, the 
definitive crisis comes to the individual, human 
character may indeed be sinful and worthy of 
punishment, but it cannot have reached its final 
form and permanence.” This astounding doc- 
trine as to the development of a free moral per- 
sonality, and this equally amazing assertion that 
no one before Christ, or without hearing of 
Christ, can fix his character permanently in evil, 
no matter how terrible or confirmed his wicked- 
ness may be, are obviously contrary, not only to 
the best established principles of ethical, psycho- 
logical and even legal science, but to the plain- 
est inculcations of the Scriptures and common 
sense. 

The supreme practical mischief of Dornerism 
is the outcome of the positions of which the 
philosophical and exegetical untenability has 
now been exposed. Dorner promises a continued 
probation beyond death, and so indirectly does 
Professor Smyth’s working hypothesis, not only 
to all who have in this life never heard of the 
historic Christ, but “‘to all who have heard of 
him only in a false, fragmentary or otherwise 
seriously imperfect way.” This includes the 
larger part of Christendom itself. (See Professor 
Smyth’s affirmative reply to my fourth question 
of February 19th, and most especially pp. 11-21 
of the Rev. Dr. Smyth’s introduction.) Such a 
promise as this I do most solemnly and unquali~ 
fiedly pronounce atrociously frivolous, as well as 
mischievous. No such promise as this, but ex- 
actly its opposite, is contained in the Gospels, It 
marks this portion of Dornerism not only as be- 
longing to the siren school of a false liberalism, 
but as nearly equivalent in practical effect to 
Universalism, and as really one of the hungriest 
whirlpools of fascinating and fatal heresy. 





2. Answers to Professor Smyth's questions, 


(1.) Is conscience the Redeemer ? Is conscience 
God? No; as the magnetic needle is not 
magnetism; but it reveals God, as the needle 
reveals the courses of the magnetic currents. 

(2.) Does redemption mean the use of the 
atonement? Redemption, in its active sense, is 
God’s act, not man’s; but, in its passive sense, it 
includes man’s free surrender of his soul to God 
as both Saviour and Lord. God is ever ready to 
redeem all who yield to him, and therefore, in its 
practical sense, redemption is limited, on account 
of man’s refusal to repent. 

(3.) What proof is there that Dorner’s influence 
has paralyzed the preaching of German state 
churches? My assertion was not that Dorner 
alone, as an individual], has made a large part of 
the preaching of the German state churches 
spiritually barren ; but that the system of escha- 
tological teaching which he represents has had 
that result. I have not affirmed that Dorner 
originated this mischief; his influence helps to 
keep it up. It ought to be well known to every 
professor of ecclesiastical history, that Prot- 
estantism in Germany, so far as it is represented 
by its average churches and preaching, is often 
spoken of by its friends as a failure. (See Brit. 
and For. Ev. Rev. for 1882.) 

Professor Smyth quotes a letter of Tholuck, 
written to him in 1876, as affirming that there 
has been a great improverment in the spiritual 
condition of Germany since the opening of the 
century. I gladly admit this, especially as to the 
theological faculties of the leading universities, 
in which, as I have repeatedly pointed out in 
public, there has been a great reaction against 
unbelief. The improvement is not so marked in 
the pulpits and congregations. But to show that 
darkness has diminished is not to show that day 
has come. This same Professor Tholuck, whom 
Professor Smyth cites to prove that the German 
state churches are in a fairly good spiritual ¢on- 
dition, once said that if they were separated from 
the state not a score of them, in his opinion, 
would be capable of self-support. In 1871 and 
1873, more than twice or thrice I heard this same 
revered German teacher lament with tears the 
spiritual inefficiency of the German churches, 
andI heard Christlieb do this often in 1881. 
They by no means ascribed the barrenness of the 
German churches chiefly to their connection 
with the state. German churches fail to insist 
with adequate emphasis on the new birth and 
on present immediate urgencies in religion, such 
as Dorner’s creed does not, and thoroughly 
Evangelical creeds do, point out. ‘ Converted 
and unconverted with us,” said Professor Tho- 
luck, “ are mixed pell-mell together; we are all 
members of the church after confirmation, 
whether Christian or not ; we have never learned 
what Jonathan Edwards and Whitefield taught 
New England, to make a public distinction in 
our churches between the regenerate and the un- 
regenerate. That distinction is of more import- 
ance to American religious life than all your 
other peculiarities of church management.” I 
have seen the empty state churches of Berlin, 
and of many another German city; in Halle in 
1871 Ilooked in vain for a prayer-meeting or a 
Sunday-school. Many of the state preachers go 
on from such an eschatology as Dorner’s into 
pure Restorationism. I suppose Professor Smyth 
will not deny that Universalism paralyzes preach- 
ing. At this moment the German state churches 
are missionary ground for the Baptists, and the 
Methodists, and the Moravians, 

(4). What are the essentials for ordination ? 
Ought men who do not accept the teaching of 
New England theology and the standards of 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, 
and Anglican churches, in regard to eschatolo- 
gy, to be refused ministerial standing in the 
Congregational body ? 

I have no ecclesiastical position or influence, 
and desire none. My personal vote im the cases 
mentioned by Professor Smyth would be gov- 
erned by the principles defended by Professor 
Phelps in an article in Tuz INDEPENDENT of May 
18th, and by Professor Park, in an already cel- 
ebrated address in Boston, published in The Con- 
gregationatist of November 8th. These Andover 
professors need no justification for their opinion 
on the points here in question but their record. 
{Applause. ] 

8. Professor Smyth’s obscure and confused 
propositions, 

(1.) Professor Smyth gives this definition of 
one of the most fundamental terms in religious 
science. It will be remembered that the merits 
of a definition are clearness, unambiguousness, 
and easy justifiableness by established usage. It 
should contain no metaphorical language, nor 
any as to the meaning of which a debate is pos- 
sible. ‘‘ Divine justice,” says Professor Smyth, 
adopting the words of another, “is the self- 
preserving honor of God, as the absolute, ideal, 
and actualizing law and guard of all bestowal of 
worth.” What is bestowal of worth? What 
is the difference between an absolute, an ideal, 
and an actualizing law? What is a guard 
of a bestowal of worth? When I read this 


definition it reminded me of the famous 
agnostic definition of matter given by Professor 
Bain: “Matter is a double-faced somewhat, 
physical on one side and spiritual on the other.” 








What is a side of matter? What is a face? 
What is a side of a double face ? What is a what? 
What is a somewhat? What is a side of a 
double face of a somewhat ? [Laughter.] Her- 
bert Spencer’s definition of life came to my 
mind : ‘Life is a definite combination of hetero- 
geneous changes, both simultaneous and suc- 
cessive in correspondence with external coexist- 
ences and sequences.” ([Laughter.] All these 
definitions violate the first principles of clear 
and definite thinking, and seem to have been 
constructed to support foregone conclusions. 

(2.) Professor Smyth says that we may not be 
able to construct a perfect theodicy ; that is, he 
admits that we may not be able to construct a 
perfect vindication of God in view of the natural 
and moral evil in the universe. This is agnostic 
pessimism in philosophy, and is contrary to the 
whole resonance of the Holy Scriptures from 
their first notes to the last. 

(3.) Professor Smyth says that if any proposi- 
tion is ‘‘a possible truth, no man has a right to 
lay down a dogma which excludesit.” ‘ Itis, at 
least, possible,” he affirms, “that Peter believed 
that the Gospel was preached to dead persons,” 
that is, to souls in the intermediate state, ‘‘ that 
they might live according to God in the spirit.” 
Therefore, no man has a right to lay down the 
dogma that probation ends with this life. Here is 
a most grave misconception of the whole nature 
of moral reasoning. It is, at least, possible that 
to-morrow the sun will not rise, nor the earth be 
habitable by man ; but I have a right to believe 
that it will rise, and to take it for granted that 
we shall have our usual tasks to perform to- 
morrow. Itis possible that Queen Victoria is 
not living at this moment, therefore her official 
representatives in various parts of the world 
have no right to speak in her name. On all 
such reasoning as this, men of affairs, as well as 
scholars, look with amazement. It is, at least, 
possible that Peter did not teach that the Gospel 
was preached to spirits in the intermediate 
state, and, therefore, no man has a right to lay 
down a dogma assuming that he did teach this— 
so we might affirm on Professor Smyth’s princi- 
ples. The truth that moral reasoning consists 
of a balance of probabilities, and that the small 
straw of one parenthetical passage of obscure 
and most doubtful interpretation cannot be 
used to check the flow of the central current of 
Biblical teaching, and, especially, of our Lord’s 
own constant calculations in eschatology, seems 
to have escaped entirely from Professor Smyth’s 
attention. 

Grant the canonical authority of II Peter, and 
Professor Smyth does not attempt to deny it, 
and in any court of law Peter’s controverted 
phrases in his first epistle would be interpreted 
by his later, in his second. It is a supreme rule 
of exegetical science that one passage of. the 
Bible is not to be allowed to resist its main drift, 
and that the plain is not to be explained by the 
obscure 


5. His hazardous or heretical propositions. 


These are all contained in what he adopts 
from Dornerism. He holds as the best work- 
ing hypothesis that not merely infants, idiots, 
lunatics, and some heathen, but all men who 
have not heard of the historic Christ in this life, 
or have heard of him only in a false, fragmen- 
tary, or otherwise seriously imperfect manner, 
will have a continued probation in the inter- 
mediate state. He teaches that the orthodox 
view, which for ages in Evangelical standard 
ereeds has limited probation to this life, is ‘‘ex- 
tra-Scriptural,” and a “provincialism” and “a 
moribund, perishing and transient formula.” 

Professor Smyth’s propositions imply that the 
heathen have not a fair chance without a knowl- 
edge of the atonement. He teaches that all who 
see Christ as Judge will previously, either here 
or hereafter, have a “‘ knowledge” of him as Re- 
deemer. But Paul teaches that those who have 
not the law, that is, no knowledge of the historic 
Christ, shall be judged without that law “in the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ.” Tne Holy Scripture so magnifies 
conscience and the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, that it teaches that 
the heathen themselves are without excuse. Pro- 
fessor Smyth so underrates conscience and the 
moral law revealed to all men through Nature 
and experience, that he does not regard the 
heathen, who are outside of Christendom or 
within it and have no knowledge of the historic 
Christ, as without excuse. The heathen at home 
are often as bad as the heathen abroad. So 
great is conscience, so unescapable and fair is 
man’s probation under the moral law alone, that 
the apostle teaches that some who have sinned 
without a knowledge of the written law shall be 
condemned without that law. So does Professor 
Smyth overlook conscience and the ineffable 
majesty of the Divine Word which it reveals to 
every responsible human being, that he teaches, 
in contradiction not only to Scripture, but to all 
sound axioms of ethical science, that no man 
can be condemned at the Judgment Day for any 
sin which he committed without a knowledge of 
Christ as Redeemer, 

5. His evasions, 

It will be noticed that I have answered all 
Professor Smyth’s inquiries. Seven definite 
questions of mine, fairly suggested by his thirty- 





one questions, to which I have replied, he rules 
out and refuses to answer. There is no reply to 
them in the document to which he refers as 
written by himself and his colleagues. The in- 
quiries he rejects are precisely those on which I 
was the most anxious to obtain his opinions and 
on which, to all appearance, he could not speak 
frankly, without serious logical embarrassment. 
6. His self-coniradictions. 


Professor Smyth is in achair of a theological 
institution established to maintain precisely the 
opposite opinions to those represented by his 
working hypothesis in eschatology. His hypoth- 
esis, although only an hypothesis, prevents his 
teaching the doctrines of the Andover Seminary 
creed on these vital points. It is a rule of the 
Andover Seminary that every professor shall 
signify his solemn assent to the Seminary creed 
every five years. Nothing that Professor Smyth 
or any one else has published explains this self- 
contradiction in a matter of the gravest practical 
moment. . 

7. Four final questions. 


As a meansof directing attention, not to per- 
sonal issues of this discussion, but to the large 
matter of creed subscription in its widest and 
most serious relations to the health and honor 
of the churches, I put four final questions. As 
Professor Smyth fails to answer nearly half of 
my inquiries, I put these to the friends of An- 
dover, and especially to its graduates, of whom it 
is my fortune to be one, and also to the friends 
of Evangelical Christianity at large. The opin- 
ion of the honored trustees and visitors of An- 
dover on these points the public would receive 
with the most careful consideration. 

(1.) How do they show that a working hypoth- 
esis, such as Professor Smyth holds, does not 
prevent his teaching the propositions of 
the Andover Seminary creed in relation to escha- 
tology ? 

(2.) How do they convince themselves that he 
who holds this working hypothesis, and calls the 
orthodox view as to the limitation of probation 
to this life a moribund, perishing and transient 
theory, is both intelligent and honest in his ac- 
ceptance of that creed? 

(3.) How do they show that in allowing such 
views to be taught at Andover as are the opposite 
of those which the Andover creed was intended 
to subserve, there is not something like a breach 
of trust and a perversion of funds? 

(4.) What would probably be the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts on this matter 
as a question of law and common equity? 
[Applause.] 





Biblical Research. 
‘“‘WHICH AFORETIME WERE DIS- 
OBEDIENT.”—I Peter iii, 20. 


BY PROF. W. G. BALLANTINE. 





Wuat are the grammatical certainties of this 
tantalizing participle? 

1. ‘“‘The Aorist Participle represents the action 
as prior to that of the principal verb in the same 
sentence” (Hadley). No particular proofs need 
be cited, as any random opening of the New Test- 
ament will afford apposite illustrations. 

2. The only demonstrable exceptions to this 
rule which can be shown in the New Testament 
appear to be those very rare cases in which an 
aorist participle is used after a verb of perception 
with the timelessness of an aorist infinitive. The 
only illustration we can now recall are in Acts 
xi, 13 and II Pet, i, 18. 

Those cases in which an aorist participle is used 
with an aorist verb to describe the same action un- 
der another aspect form no exception, for in these 
the action of the participle is neither contemporary 
nor previous, but identical, as in Mat. iii, 15: 
“And Jesus answering said (aroxpiiteic eize) 
unto him.” 

8. The inspired writers are surprisingly pre- 
cise in discriminating the present participle from 
the aorist, using the present where the action is 
synchronous, and, using the aorist where the 
action in the least precedes that of the principal 
verb. So weread in Mat, ix, 27, 28: ‘‘ And as 
Jesus passed by (zapéyovre) thence, two blind 
men followed him,” etc. ‘And when he was 
come (é/3dvrTv) into the house, the blind men 
came tohim.” ‘These two aorist [sic] partici- 
ples” do not mean as President Bartlett thinks 
(New Englander, Oct., 1872) merely ‘on his de- 
parture,” ‘on his entering,” but “while he 
was passing along” and “ after he had entered.” 

4. The fact only, not the distance of prece- 
dence, is indicated by an aorist participle. The 
length of the interval between the actions must 
be ascertained from the contents, or from history, 
or inferred from the nature of the case. In most 
cases the succession is immediate. So in Mat., 
ii, 10: ‘And when they saw (idévrec) the star, 
they rejoiced,” etc. But the interval may be 
considered, as in Heb. xi, 31: ‘ By faith Rahab 
the harlot perished not with them that were dis- 
obedient, having received (roic aveetjoact 
defauévn) the spies with peace.” Rahab’s act of 
receiving the spies preceded her salvation by, at 
least, several weeks ; by the same interval the dis- 
belief of her fellow townspeople preceded their 
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perishing. The interval may be of years, as in 
Jno. xix, 39: “‘ And there came also Nicodemus, 
he who at the first came (éAvov) to him by 
night.” See also Mat. xxii, 25. 

5. The time indicated by an aorist participle 
does not vary according as the participle is at- 
tributively or predicatively used, but is the same 
in either case. Much’ emphasis has been laid 
upon the fact that the participle which we are 
discussing is predicative and not attributive 
(see article by Pres. Bartlett in New Englander, 
Oct. 1872, and a foot-note to the article “Saints” 
in Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” by Prof. Thayer, 
of Andover). But this fact is immaterial, for, as 
we see from Heb. xiv, 31, the participle without 
the article refers to the same date as the partici- 
ple with the article. See also Col. iii, 9, 10, and 
Matt. xxii, 25. Pres. Bartlett refers to the par- 
ticiple in Acts xxii, 17: ‘‘And it came to pass 
that when I had returned (oc btoarpéyavrc) 
to Jerusalem,” as equivalent to “on my coming.” 
But the apostle cannot mean “ while I was com- 
ing,” and we know from Acts ix, 28 and Gal. i, 
18, that the trance occurred probably a fortnight 
after his arrival in Jerusalem. 

6. The temporal significance of an aorist par- 
ticiple does not vary with its case, but is the 
same whether it be attached to the subject of the 
sentence or to an oblique case. It is no more 
the function of case to express or modify time 
than it is a function of the article. An example 
is found close at hand (I Pet. iv, 1): ‘“ For as 
much, then, as Christ has suffered ( tavdovroc) in 
the flesh,” etc. Here the act indicated by the 
participle is long past. See also Acts xxii, 17. 

7. The instances just given and others similar 
prove that it is by no means the sole function of 
the anarthrous aorist participle, when attached 
to an oblique cage, “‘to give the time or date of 
the fact of the principal verb.” Another case is 
II Pet. ii, 4: ‘For, if God spared not the angels 
when they sinned” (duapryocdvrwv). This might 
be just as fairly rendered ‘because they had 
sinned.” 

8. This participle, then, literally means only 
“having disobeyed.” (See ‘Relation of Death 
to Probation,” by Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
page 25.) But the translation may fairly be ex- 
panded into, ‘‘after they had disobeyed,” or 
‘‘when they had disobeyed,” or “seeing that they 
had disobeyed,” or “although they had dis- 
obeyed,” as we may judge the context to require. 

OBERLIN, O. 


Sanitary, 


SPRING AND ITS RISKS TO 
HEALTH. . 


Wits all its attractions, Spring has some risks 
to health that are special to the season and 
that need to be guarded against in most of 
our Northern and Western climates. It 
is the lot of temperate zones to be liable 
to sudden alternations of temperature at this 
season of the year. A heavy snow at Boston, 
good sleighing in Northern New Jersey, no snow 
in West Jersey, and quite a fall of it in North 
Carolina during the latter part of March give 
usa specimen of the possibilities and peculiari- 
ties of the climate. As Winter glides away before 
the incoming of Spring, our bodies seem to par- 
take somewhat of the variability and to havea 
susceptibility to cold and a sensitiveness to 
changes not so common in the more steady cold 
of the Winter. 

The first needed caution is in reference to 
changes of clothing. A warm Spring day induces 
one to lay off the heavier clothing of Winter and 
to welcome Spring by the announcement that the 
Spring fashions have been accepted. No sooner, 
perchance, has the change been made that a 
frosty night and a stern Northeaster announce 
that the Winter has not yet departed. The over 
warmth and perspiration, on the one hand, expose 
us to cold while a change is equally likely to catch 
us unprepared. ‘The only way is to keep chang- 
ing with these changes. The extra flannel must 
always be at hand, to be put on or removed any 
night or day on inclination, while the overcoat, 
must be carried either on the back or on the arm 
instead of being left at home. Cautious men and 
women soon come to learn that, if thus they are 
Prepared by frequent change, for any changes of 
the weather, they are not apt to overlook indica- 
tors. Atno season do we so much need at home 
to consult the thermometer and to adapt the 
furnace or the substituting stove or grate to the 
varying demands of day and night. The plan 
80 common in the South and West of starting a 
light fire near evening, often for a month after 
the temperature of the day bicomes acceptable, is 
to be imitated. 

It cannot be concealed that any enfeeblement 
of constitution is apt to show itself by coughs 
and colds in the Spring. Very many fall victims 
to pneumonia, by some sudden change, for which 
they are unprepared or by absence from home 
without necessary rearrangement of apparel A 
few sad instances of kind happened near to- 
gether, in New York City, within a few weeks. 
The wife of a governor, a former college presi- 
dent, and the wife of » distinguished physician, 





each lost their own lives by being in attendance 
at the funeral of those they loved. The change 
from the ordinary day wear to a dress suit at 
night has been fatal to many. We know prudent 
persons who always have one or two gauze flan- 
nels ready for such occasions, and who do not 
forget such, chest and back protection, if 
need be, by an under-vest, easily removed. Cold 
is about as often contracted by draughts against 
the back, ag against the chest. At this season of 
the year, too, some one on a car, who feels a little 
too warm, is sure to raise a window just far 
enough to give force and direction to the in- 
coming breeze. 

Most persons, too, in the Spring, need especial 
attention to food, There is often a call of the 
system for foods of quick digestion. It does not 
seem to be a lusus nalure that milk and eggs are 
more abundant in the Spring, that onions and 
greens start with daffodils and dandelions, and 
that bitter herbs are relished. There is a wide 
field of study of the instinct of food which man, 
if not too civilized, shares with the other animals. 

The early clearing away of all refuse and rub- 


bish in the Spring is an important consideration . 


in the interests of health, Whatever may be the 
usual provisions, there is almost certain to be 
something overlooked amid the cold of Winter. 
The keeper of the dooryard or city-plot, as well 
as the housekeeper needs, to look over the prem- 
ises with great exactness that nothing be left for 
the early heat and moisture of Summer to de- 
compose, All through the house, in every dark 
corner of the cellar, in every closet, and in every 
dark spot there must be the same search. Light 
and air need to be allowed to stream in and 
flood parts from which anything like an active 
current was necessarily excluded. Our popula- 
tion inclines so much to city life that we have 
sometimes wondered whether a house-cleaning 
corps could not be established and maintained, so 
as to sccure that thorough renovation for which, 
alas! too many jndwellers are incapacitated. 
By want of this and by the closeness and damp- 
ness of houses the moisture of the ground is 
not dried out, the buildings are kept damp until 
late in the season, and many diseases are sus- 
tained even longer than the Spring months. We 
think any one whose attention is carefully drawn 
to the prevalent complaints of the Spring, and 
to the increasing number of Spring invalids, and 
to the number who seek to escape the season by a 
change to Florida, will come to feel that those 
who cannot run away from the seasons must 
study how to maintain a proper equilibrium. We 
are of those who believe that it can generally be 
done. The climate is not half so much to blame 
as are those who will not study themselves and 
their relationship, and have that prudence by 
which we can be prepared for changes. Now 
that the Signal Service is reliable, it is quite as 
sensible to apply its cautions to providing hearty 
food, to the use of suitable clothing, to the avoid- 
ance of ever halting in damp air, as to the ques- 
tion of carrying an umbrella or a waterproof. 


Fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 














Seven hundred and thirteen pictures, hung 
with regard to size and with no other plan of 
arrangement than that the Academicians shall 
have the best places. Seven hundred and thir- 
teen pictures, representing the mediocrity of 
American art, thrown into relief, by here and 
there an admirable work—good enough to be 
hung anywhere. Voila l Academie! The same 
old Academy, called National because 
that’s it’s name or mis-name, and really 
not understood to be national in any 
sense. We are _ bigger than France; 
and yet, compare this little show, so lacking 
in ¢clat and-independence, with the Salon of 
even a poor year. There 1s no comparison 
possible. Our Academy is not even honestly 
provincial ; it represents a faction of the artists 
in one city. The Academy is not an Academy 
even—it is the salesroom of a coterie. It is run 
in the interest of such a section of American 
Art as was left over from the last generation. It 
opens its doors to all and keeps the best places 
for itself. T. Addison Richards, Huntington, 
Cropsey, Sonnberg, Flagg (not Montague Flagg), 
Eastman Johnson, Tait, and some few others 
must have their places on the line! 

This year it has banished the new names, the 
young blood to the corridor and the little west 
rooms ; hence, these places are the most interest- 
ing. The true connnosseur goes through the 
rooms with his head high. He admires the 
pictures that are nearest the sky. The academic 
atmosphere of the south room is musty with 
antiquity. One goes now and then into the cor- 
ridor and into the little west rooms to breathe. 
The art quality is not redeemed by claiming 
such men as Inness and Quartly and some score 
of others who have never been slaves of any 
school or method. There are some artists upon 
whose names the N. A confers no luster; there 
= others upon whose names it confers the only 
juster. 





The title ‘‘ National Academician” never made 
an artist; there are some men who have been 
unmade by it, and some who remain great in 
spite of it. 

Let us look at the Exhibition. Here, by the 
door, isa picture full of dignity—simple as Nature 
herself. It is by William Sartain. This is the 
seaside, indeed—* Sand Banks on Buzzard’s Bay.” 
The name is forbidding ; the picture is charm- 
ing. Here sea-mists have blown across the 
beach, grass and foliage has been twisted by 
sea-gales. Here is a sky out of which sunshine, 
rain, or thunder might come, Yonder is the 
ocean ; one feelsit near. So is that other pic- 
ture by Sartain admirable—‘‘Group of Trees at 
Nonquit.” Better than oriental groups are 
these out-of-door subjects ; and yet one who has 
seen the “ Paquita,” in the American Artists’ 
Exhibition, knows that Sartain has genius 
enough to put a bracket of ability about the 
whole list of subjects. He is an artist; nota 
specialist. 

One is disappointed in Walter Satterlee’s pic- 
tures. The big fiddler, admirable as it was in 
some particulars, was a point of departure to- 
ward sentimentalism. ‘Autumn Leaves” is a 
tour de force. Itcatches the eye, but does not 
touch the heart, 

The “Scherin Prophetess,” by Gabriel Max, is 
the figure out of a nightmare procession : lions, 
women of the token, emaciated martyrs have gone 
on before. This face has remained in the 
Academy to haunt one. 

There is good color and much of it in the 
pictures by Gerome Ferris. How oddly the two 
names look together. How aptiy they express the 
artist, the subjects, and methods loved of 
Géréme—the conceptions of an American. 


E. L. Henry has a ‘Hard Scrape” in the 
Exhibition—an old man shaving; the subject 
is not new, but few “scrapes” have been 
harder than this one is. Those old people on 
the buckboard are funny. One laughs at the 
prim complacency of the old dame ; there is always 
something to laugh at in Mr. Henry’s pictures. 
No artist hits off odd characters more effectively. 

There is a good deal of truth and not a little 
poetry in Frank T. Lent’s “Riverside View.” It 
is realistic, to be sure ; but then it is a well-chosen 
bit of Nature, and painted by one who knows 
what he wants to do and how to do it. 

It does not matter if we have heard little of 
Charles Uhlrich in the past, since we shall hear 
of him frequently in the future, if he goes on 
painting as well as in ‘The Glass Blowers” and 
“The Amateur Etcher.” He takes whatever is 
at hand and makes a picture of it. How well he 
draws ; what justness in the management of de- 
tails; what careful balance of values, and har- 
mony and richness of color! This little picture of 
men at work (No. 25) is as great as the “ Alexan- 
der at Persepolis” and much more likely to be 
understood. 

Charles Sprague Pearce has been coming down 
to his own level, which is a very high level, in- 
deed. He isa great artist, without being great 
enough to understand the character of St. John’ 
or tofathom the mystery of ‘‘The Sacrifice of 
Isaac.” He tried the “‘ Decapitation of St. John,” 
and made a failure. He proved in the Abraham 
and Isaac picture that he couldn’t paint an 
angel. And now he proves that he can paint 
the faces of lovely women, and he has several 
such pictures in the Exh ibition. 

The “ Amy—Whither?” of A. H. Wyant needs 
anexplanation. That condemns it, to be obliged’ 
to explain a picture is almost as bad as to have 
to apologize for it. i 

Let us forget the bloody subject that Gilbert 
Gaul has chosen. We buried our heroes; the 
battlefield is now the Friedhof, Let us have no 
more war pictures with bitterness and death in 
them, 

The late Rev. Dr. Bellows is easily recognizable! 
in the portrait of D. Huntington. The president 
of the Academy has several other large portraits 
in the Exhibition. How many “late” great men 
he has painted! One feels very old in remember- 
ing the pictures he has wrought upon. 

There are but two or three good portraits in 
the Exhibition, and it is a painful surprise that 
they do not include those by Eastman Johnson. 
The “ Portrait of a Gentleman” is’ not a strong 
picture, has little of that solidity of flesh that 
characterized the figures in ‘‘The Funding Bill.” 
It is hardincolor, and, though there is in it the 
evidence of a trained hand and eye, there is far 
less interest than one looks for in Mr. Johnson’s 
work, The child’s portrait has more of the 
glitter of fashion than the grace of childhood 
init. The drapery is well painted and the 
pose is natural ; but one has the feeling that both 
the face and the dress were gotten up for the oc- 
casion, Mr. Johnson has been at his best in such 
pictures as ‘‘The Corn Husking” and “‘ The 
Nantucket Cranberry Pickers.” His fame will 
hardly rest on his portraits. 

The pictures by Thomas Allen demand atten- 
tion for their directness and fidelity to Nature. 
They are sometimes faulty in composition ; but 
they are always full of light and of that inde- 
scribable out-of-door freedom which is so diffi- 
cult to acquire or to describe, The ‘Evening 
on the Plaza at San Antonio” is the most impor- 
tant work Mr, Allen has shown, and is admir- 


* 





able in local color and in the grouping and 
painting of the cattle and figures, 

The “ Helena” of W. H. Lippincott reminds 
one of Piloty, and in the comparison there is 
nothing derogatory to Mr. Lippincott. Itis not 
an imitation, but painted on the same scale of 
color that characterizes the great German’s 
work, ‘{The Loan Collection’’ (426) is wholly 
unworthy of Mr. Lippincott’s genius and there 
is no reason that it should have been accepted 
in the Exhibition. 

Arthur Quartly knows how to divest familiar 
scenes of every tinge of the commonplace. He 
has never manifested this gift more clearly 
thanin his really fine picture, ‘The Queen’s 
Birthday, Port of New York, May 24th.” The 
shipping, gayly decked with flags, and the well- 
known buildings in the background, have all 
been managed so admirably as to make a picture 
full of life and color and interest. 

We are accustomed to associate J. Francis 
Murphy’s name with tender hillside landscapes, 
shadows of trees, and dainty figures. There 
seemed to be at one time a danger that Mr. 
Murphy was falling into a certain pleasant 
though somewhat dangerously monotonous man- 
nerism. He seems to have taken a new de- 
parture, and his pictures this year have a 
glorious richness and strength of color, with 
all the old sweetness and light. 

Agnes D. Abbatt, whose flower subjects have 
always been extremely well done, sends to the 
present Exhibition a nice little bunch of pansies 
(certainly, there are none better here); and she 
sends also a landscape (349), that has merit 
enough to make any artist’s reputation. A sea- 
side view in New England, with its tender greens 
and browns and its dazzling stretches of sand, 
has a charm of its own, and Miss Abbatt has 
certainly succeeded in getting it onto her 
canvas. 

A portrait by Thomas Hicks (411) embodies 
all those high qualities of art that have made 
that artist popular—in the Academy. 

H. Bolton Jones is on excellent terms both 
with Nature and with Art. He has the faculty 
of seeing and the skill to paint. His landscapes 
take one to the woods and fields and have all the 
quiet completeness that belong to simple natural 
scenery. The ‘‘ View Near East Hampton” is in 
his best vein—true and full of grace and good 
color. 

Admirable in drawing, gracefully dressed, in- 
teresting in expression, and classically simple is 
the “Story of (none,” as F, D. Millet has 
chosen to represent the telling of it. 

A. T. Bricher’s ‘‘ In My Neighbor’s Garden” is 
a garden of the most emphatic proprieties ; 
just the kind of a place for the scrupulously 
dressed children that are pretending to play 
there. 

Real fishermen would smile at the blue water 
in Wm. L, Picknell’s ‘ Unloading Fish”; but 
these fishermen in the picture don’t smile—per- 
haps they are not real fishermen. 

All Louis C, Tiffany’s work is rich in color. 
There is a dreamy tenderness in the old St. 
Augustine fortress—a sunset that has left its 
light in the sky and its shadows to hide all 
things that are ugly and obtrusive. 

J. Carroll Beckwith has painted ‘ A Portrait 
of a Lady ” that shows that he can do better than 
paint mere Cabanel-ish portraits of females. 
There is dignity in this figure in the silver frame, 
and in the accessaries simplicity and great rich- 
ness of color. 

Léon Moran has done nothing better than 
“The Mountebanks,” a group of strolling players 
approaching a town. The twilight is wonder- 
fully rendered and the figures are all interesting 
and well drawn. Both Léon and Percy Moran 
always tell interesting stories in their pictures 
and tell them simply and well. 

It is said that one thousand pictures were 
rejected by the committee in charge of this ex- 
hibition. That was well; but why not have 
rejected five hundred more? The Exhibition 
would have gained in quality thereby. Perhaps 
it is too much for a man to ask him to reject his 
own pictures, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that there are at least one hundred pictures by 


_Academicians now hanging on the walls of the 


Academy that would not be accepted on their 
merit by a committee chosen from the pupils of 
The Art Students’ League or any other recog- 
nized art school in the country. We shall never 
have a good Academy Exhibition until the 
Academy has outgrown itself. 








Srience. 


Proressor LANGLEY publishes in the March 
number of the American Journal of Science a 
most important article upon the “Selective Ab- 
sorption of Solar Energy” by the earth’s atmos- 
phere, giving many of the main results obtained 
by his bolometric observations during the last 
two or three years. The principal points made 
out are, First, That from the violet to the red (and 
far beyond red end of the visible spectrum), the 
absorbing action of our atmosphere continually 
decreases, the air being more transparent to the 
radiations of long wave length and slow vibration 
than to those of higher pitch. This is in opposi- 
tion to the view generally held hitherto, Second 
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Several remarkable absorption bands, neverthe- | 
less, show themselves in the infra-red portion of 
the spectrum, and their exact position has been 
determined. In the third place it is made evi- 
dent that the amount of the sun’s heat has 
hitherto been under-estimated. Instead of 
twenty-five calorics per square meter per minute 
at the upper limit of our atmosphere, the real 
value is almost certainly as high as twenty-eight, 
and perhaps even thirty. The paper does not 
give quite so much of detail as some would like to 
see in respect to the individual observations, but 
it is to be supplemented by others which will 
probably give everything that is wanted. 


...-The Forestry Bulletin, No. 24 of the 
United States census, under the direction of 
Prof. C. 8. Sargent, gives some figures in re- 
gard to the quantity of tannin and the percent- 
age of ash in the bark of some American trees, 
which are remarkable. The ordinary Querci- 
tron, Quercus tinctoria, or black oak of the 
Atlantic States, yields only 5.90 of tannin, and 
5.73 of ash ; and another famous bark tree, 
the Chestnut Oak, Quercus prinus, 6.25 of tannin, 
and 3.83 of ash. The Mangrove tree of the 
Gulf coast, Rhizopora Mangle, has 31.04 of tan- 
nin, and 6.70 of ash, more tannin than is given 
by any tree experimented with. Another tree 
yielding an enormous quantity of tannin from 
its bark is the Engelmann Spruce from the 
interior Pacific region, one analysis giving 20.56 
of tannin, and 2.75 of ash. It is worthy of note 
that the proportions vary in each case with 
different experiments. Thus two other trials 
with the Engelmann Spruce gave 17.01 of 
tannin, and 2.32 of ash, and 12.60 of tannin and 
0.75 of ash respectively. A single analysis will 
not, therefore, afford a uniform figure, but mere- 
ly an approximation. The lower figures in the 
Engelmann Spruce, as given, are exceeded by 
other conifere. The ordinary hemlock bark 
gave 31.11 of tannin, and 1.81 of ash. 


....As from time to time statements have ap- 
peared about the long period seeds will remain 
in the earth without vegetating and yet retain 
their vital powers, it has been pointed out in 
these columns that the evidence in support has 
never been such that true science should rely on. 
Dr. Gray has recently commented on some recent 
experiments of Von Tieghem and G. Bouvier and 
concludes that there is no such thing as latent 
vitality in a seed. The embryo is never at rest, 
but is continually doing some work, and keeps 
up a respiration which is necessary to its life. 
There must come a time when exposed seeds 
must die of exhaustion, and deeply buried seeds 
from suffocation ; and Dr. Gray remarks in con- 
clusion that the recorded cases of the germina- 
tion of ancient seeds are more and more to be 
distrusted. There would be no occasion to dis- 
trust them if the evidence had ever been worthy 
of scientific credence. It is not so very long 
since a case of supposed wonderful seed vitality 
was reported by Dr. Ernst, of Caraccas, and 
copied without protest by most of the leading 
scientific serials—TuHe INDEPENDENT alone mak- 
ing a protest against such evidence. 


....Cotton is the only fiber which has hither- 
too been spun in the ultimate or normal fiber, as 
itis presented to us by Nature. In all other 
spinning the filaments used are compound, the 
ultimate fibers being held together in a sort of 
sheaf by agglutinating matter. After spinning, 
this agglutinating matter is removed by bleach- 
ing. Eckman has now patented a process by 
which isolated fiber can be produced directly from 
the straw, and it is said that even hemp under 
this process may come to be a rival with cotton 
in its various fields of usefulness. The influence 
of this discovery in the production of paper 
promises to be very remarkable. Hitherto the pure 
cellulose has been obtained from wood only 
with great difficulty. By the Eckman process it can 
be obtained practically pure at a single opera- 
tion. It consists in subjecting fibrous plants to 
boiling, under pressure, in water containing so 
much sulphurous acid, more or less in combina- 
tion with an alkali or base, as shall be necessary 
to prevent the oxidation of the organic matters. 


...-The Russian astronomer, Struvé, has come 
over to test and take possession of the new great 
80-inch objective just completed by the Clarks 
for the Poulkowa Observatory. It is said that 
the mounting, which is being constructed by 
Repsold, at Hamburgh, is sc far advanced that 
the instrument will be in position before Autumn. 
The Henry brothers have replaced the old worth- 
less 15-inch object-glass of the Lerebours tele- 
scope in the Paris Observatory by a new one 
which performs admirably. The 29!¢-inch 
object-glass which they are making for the same 
observatory is also reported as nearly completed 
so that the French will not be more than a year 
or so behind the Russians. 


....-The asteroids discovered in 1882 were 
eleven in all—Nos. 221—231 inclusive. All of 
these except two were discovered by Palisa, at 
Vienna. No. 227 was discovered by Paul Henry 
in Paris, and 230 by De Ball at Bothkamp. One 
more has been added by Palisa since the begin- 
ning of the year, making the total number up to 





date 232. 


School and College. 


Tue financial statement of the trustees of 
Columbia College, which was laid before the pub- 
lic last week, is as interesting as it is frank. 
The revenue of the college is given as $336,392, 
and the expenditures are $298,690, leaving 
thus a surplus of $37,702, which has been ap- 
plied to the cost of new buildings. By the time 
these will be completed, a debt will have been 
incurred, amounting to about $750,000. With 
the secondary idea of meeting this, and the 
primary desire of increasing the possibilities for 
a higher education at Columbia, President Barn- 
ard has asked for an endowment fund of four 
million dollars. The plan is to use this money 
for the establishment and enlargement of grad- 
uate schools and post-graduate courses, so that 
Columbia may become a veritable university, 
and join the movement, already inaugurated at 
Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins, which tends 
toward a higher education, and makes it pos- 
sible for the specialist to pursue his studies in 
this country. 





....-A revolt among the students at a Paris 
school called the Lycée Louis le Grand will ocen- 
py @ conspicuous place in the history of academic 
insurrections. It originated in the displeasure 
of the boys at the expulsion of one of their num- 
ber, and before it was finally quelled a Getach- 
ment of forty policemen, one of whom was 
seriously wounded, had to break open the dormi- 
tories behind whose barricaded doors the rebels 
had intrenched themselves. The pupils sent 
preposterous terms of surrender to their princi- 
pal, who promptly declined the same, and there- 
upon expelled and caused to be ejected no fewer 
than 270 of the refractory students. 


.---The Calendar of the University of Mich- 
igan for the year 1882—1883 contains the follow- 
ing summary of students: Department of Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts, 524 ; Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, 369; Department of Law, 
333; School of Pharmacy, 87; Homeopathic 
Medical College, 58 ; College of Dental Surgery, 
68. This shows a total attendance of 1,440. 
These figures speak for themselves, and alone 
give proof that the University of Michigan is one 
of the foremost institutions of learning in the 
country. 


...-The recently issued catalogue of Howard 
University, covering the year from March, 1882, 
to March, 1883, shows the following attendance 
in its general summary of students: Theolog- 
ical department, 34 ; medical department, 90; law 
department, 39 ; college department, 18 ; prepar- 
atory department, 44; normal department, 156, 
This gives a total of 381 students, of whom 61 
are girls. The success of the University may be 
attributed to its ‘“‘Special Statement” or plat- 
form that “ the institution offers its full advanta- 
ges to all, without regard to creed, race, or sex.” 


....-The fifty-third annual Report of the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education shows an encouraging 
increase in the attendance of the common school 
students. The total enrollment, for the year 
ending August 31st, 1882, of different pupils in 
the day schools was 32,818, of whom 1,373 were 
colored. In the night schools the attendance was 
8,742, of whom 273 were colored. This was a 
total increase of 2,317 in all the schools, the in- 
crease in the white day schools being 393, and in 
the colored 502. 


....The new Sloane Laboratory at Yale has 
now advanced so far toward completion as to 
make its architectural excellence conspicuous. 
It is 90 feet wide, 102 feet deep, and 70 feet high, 
with a tower 30 feet higher than the main roof. 
The interior, admirably adapted to its purpose, 
will be finished during the Summer, and the 
building will be ready for use next Autumn. 


....Edw. H. Williams, of Philadelphia, has 
recently given $12,000 to Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. ; a very material aid to this 
young college, that is beginning to assert a high 
rank for itself. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
director of the Carleton College Observatory pub- 
lishes the only strictly astronomical” periodical 
in the United States. 


... By the will of the late Mrs. Jonathan 
Adams of Concord, N. H., a scholarship of 
$5,000 is established in the Episcopal School 
for Boys at Holderness, near Plymouth. It is 
given in memory of a deceased son, and is to be 
named the Julius K. Adams scholarship. The 
income thereof must be used annually in the 
maintenance of a worthy boy at the school. 


...-The Hartford (Conn.) Public High School 
is to have a new equatorial telescope, with an 
object glass of 93¢ inches aperture. This is said 
to be the most powerful glass in any high school 
in the country. 


....The trustees of Cornell University recently 
authorized the establishment of a course in 
electrical engineering on the opening of the new 
physical and chemical laboratories in September 
next. 


..-- At a meeting of the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, at Atlanta, recently, Senator 
Joseph E. Brown presented $50,000 in bonds to 
that institution, and the gift was accepted. 





F evsonalities, 


Ir is said that the Weehawken dueling 
ground, on the west shore of the Hudson River, 
atone time so much frequented by those of 
sanguinary intent, is now hard to identify. 
There it was that Hamilton fell. Oliver H. Perry 
also fought a duel on or about this same spot 
with Marine Captain Heath in 1818. Alexander 
Hamilton’s son fell there two years before his 
father, in a duel where he was, if possible, more 
the aggressor than his father; young Hamilton 
and General Hamilton were shot in nearly the 
same portion of the body, on the side just above 
the hip. Aaron Burr had fought on the same 
ground four years before he killed Hamilton, 
with the latter’s brother-in-law, John B. Church, 
for slandering him ; Church’s bullet went through 
Burr’s coat. De Witt Clinton fought John 
Swartwout on or about the same dueling ground 
the year before Hamilton was killed, and shot 
Swartwout, who was Burr’s strongest henchman, 
twice in the leg, and even then Swartwout 
wanted another shot, and Clinton had literally to 
leave the field without completing the satisfaction 
demanded. These are but a few of the duels 
fought on this famous Weehawken ground. 


...-Prince Gortchakoff combined with great 
strength of character intense avarice and van- 
ity. He was fond of high-sounding phrases. He 
used them to influence others and he was in- 
fluenced by them himself. Katakasi, the Rus- 
sian minister at Washington (a protege of his), 
became implicated in some exceedingly doubtful 
transactions, and was recalled in consequence. 
Gortchakoff sent for him, and rated him sound- 
ly. ‘‘ You have abused my confidence,” he said. 
“Iwill fling you back into the crowd from 
which I took you.” ‘The crowd of your ad- 
mirers,” aptly replied Katakasi, who was a man 
of wit. The answer so pleased Gortchakoff 
that he pardoned the delinquent and gave him 
another post, 


...-The Lord Chief-Justice of England, as is 
known, is expected to visit this country in Au- 
gust, September, and October, on the invitation 
of the New York State Bar Association. His 
son, the Hon. Mr. Coleridge, who is his secreta- 
ry, will accompany him, as will also Sir James 
Hannen, president of the probate divorce and 
admiralty division of the high court of justice 
of England, and Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
for Dundalk, Ireland,a nephew of the late Dr. 
Russell, the eminent president of the Maynooth 
College and one of the ablest advocates now at 
the English Bar. 


...--One of Napoleon’s veterans, who survived 
his master many years, was wont to recount with 
great glee how he had once picked up the em- 
peror’s cocked hat at a review, when the latter, 
not noticing that he was a private, said careless- 
ly : “Thank you, captain.” ‘In what regiment, 
sire?” instantly asked the ready-witted soldier. 
Napoleon, perceiving his mistake, answered, with 
a smile : “‘ In my guard, for I see you know how 
to be prompt.” The newly-made officer received 
his commission next morning. 


»...Lieutenant J, Evarts Greene, now editor 
of The Worcester (Mass.) Spy, was taken prison- 
er at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, and surrendered 
his sword to Captain Singleton, of the Confeder- 
ate Army. Not long ago, Captain Singleton, 
now a representative in Congress, sent the sword 
to Senator Hoar, with a note requesting him to 
restore it to Lieutenant Greene, which he at 
once did. 


....George Riddle, made famous through his 
impersonation of (dipusin the Greek play, 
at Harvard, has since then become scarcely less 
distinguished as a reader. Ashort time ago, he 
appeared before a select audience, in a New York 
drawing-room. Ashe arose, one of the guests 
astonished her neighbors somewhat by exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Why, there’s the man who wrote the 
Greek play !” 


...-Gustave Doré left one-third of his fortune 
to his brother Ernest, an army officer ; one-third 
to his sister, who is married, and one-third to 
the Society of Artists. To his second brother he 
left nothing, because, years ago, when Gustave 
had established him in business, he took to 
gambling in stocks and lost sixty thousand dol- 
lars, which Gustave was obliged to make good. 


...-Matt Carpenter’s son, who is said to have 
inherited his father’s genius, was asked, when a 
little boy. what he would be when he grew up, 
and replied: “‘Oh! I would like to be a coach- 
man ; but I suppose I’ve got to be a senator.” 


...-The Rev. Dr. 8. F. Smith, who, fifty years 
ago, while a student in Harvard College, wrote 
our famous hymn “ My Country ‘tis of Thee,” is 
now settled in Chicago, having recently returned 
from extensive foreign travels. 


....The Russian Minister at Washington will 
go to Russia to witness the coronation of the 
Czar. He will, however, return soon, bringing 
his family, and willoccupy the Pomeroy Home- 
stead at Pittsfield, Mass., during the Summer 
season. 





Pebbles. 


Tue Venus de Medicine : Lydia Pinkham. 


.---Irish version: be sure you riot, then go 
ahead. 





.-.-A sound suggestion—never turn a deaf 
ear to the telephone. 


-...-The man who was cured bya mesmerist 
says he was trance-fixed. 


..--If you should happen to want your ears 
pierced, just pinch the baby. 


..-.The ferry-boat may be called “A Good 
Rule,” because it works both ways. 


....Fast Day was observed in Massachusetts 
last week, That meant—no beans! 


-...Funny, isn’t it, that you always see the 
night-fall before any stars begin to shoot ? 


....Some one has said: “It may be that the 
diamond is the stone for an engagement; but 
give us the old cobblestone in a free fight.” 


«-.-An enterprising reporter, writing of a 
wreck at sea, stated that no less than fourteen of 
the unfortunate crew and passengers bit the 
dust. 


.... Student (reciting): ‘‘And—er—then he— 
er—went—er—and—er——” The class laugh. 
Professor: “Don’t laugh, gentlemen. To err is 
human.” 


...“*How is it that you, a healthy, robust 
woman, come to ask for alms?” ‘I beg pardon, 
madam, but Iam a poor widow, with five or six 
children.” 


..-. “Home, Sweet Home” was recently played 
in New York, and distinctly heard by telephone 
in Chicago. New Yorkers are now engaged in 
listening to the fairy tread of Chicago-girls’ feet 
by the same instrument. 


....When the dispatches about the Star-Route 
case said ‘‘ Brady left the witness-stand,” a sigh 
of relief went up all over the country. There 
was general apprehension that he would take it 
with him, It is a way he has. 


...-A man who was arrested for cruelty toa 
miserable-looking horse was asked if he ever fed 
him. ‘Ever fed him? That’s a good ’un,” was 
the reply. ‘‘He’s got a bushel and a half of oats 
at home now, only he ain’t got time to eat 'em.’ ‘ 


....When Dr. H. and Lawyer A. were walking 
arm in arm, a wag said to a friend: *‘ Those two 
are just equal to one highwayman.” ‘“ Why?” 
asked his friend. ‘‘ Because,” rejoined the wag, 
“it is a lawyer and a doctor—your money or 
your life!” 


....Bridget: “And how much the pale 
young lady that sat nixt the military gintleman 
resembled her father!” Dennis: ‘Indade it’s 
meself that remarked that same to Mary. I should 
have known she was his daughter if I'd niver laid 
eyes on him.” 


.... “I'm going to a masquerade ball this even- 
ing, and I want an appropriate dress,” he said 
to the customer. “‘What is your business ?’ 
“Oh! I'm a milkman.” “Ah! then you had 
better put on a pair of pumps and go disguised 
as a waterfall.” 


....-There is a young lady up in Columbia 
County who is six feet tall and is engaged to be 
married. The man who won her did it in these 
words: “Thy beauty sets my soul aglow; I'd 
wed thee, right or wrong; man wants but little 
here below, but he wants that little long.” 


....“*Dear me!” cried Mrs. Blossom, as she 
laid down the paper, ‘‘it does seem to me as if 
those state militia fellows are always in trouble. 
Here’s an account of a recent inspection where 
the company turned out 53 men. Too bad, ain’t 
it?” 

....The Niagara Falls Bill seems to be creating 
some excitement ; but in all the reports we have 
read we have not heard a howl from the down- 
trodden hackman. His idea of the Niagara 
Falls Bill is to charge a man ten dollars for turn- 
ing him around a couple of times and making 
the horse jump a little, for excitement. 


...-A Westerner, who greatly admired the 
proficiency attained by the man in charge of the 
hat-room in a New York hotel, whereby more 
than 200 hats were handed to the different guests 
without a mistake, asked the man how he knew 
the hat just returned was his. ‘‘ Well, sah,” 
was the brisk response, “I couldn’t swar dat de 
hat was yourn, sah. I only knows it was de hat 
you guv me.” 


....“*A hard-hearted landlord approached his 
tenant and demanded the rent and informed 
him that, unless it was paid him instantly, he 
would throw him out. ‘ Vat?” said the tenant. 
“Unless you pay me at once, I will throw you 
out,” said the landlord. “Vell,” said the tenant, 
‘I vill pay der day pebind yesterday.” ‘‘ That 
won't do, sir. You must pay now or I will take 
the necessary steps.” ‘‘Oh! vell,” said the ten- 
ant, “‘ go und take der steps, und der front door 
or der necessary steps in der rear of you vants. 
Dot’s all right.” 
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Ministerial Register. 
ANABLE, C. W., ates labors in Adams, 
N. ¥. 


ASHLEY, B. F., removes from Wookstock, Can- 
ada, to Canton, O. 


BOATWRIGHT, R. B., removes from Marion to 
Powhattan Court House, Va. 


BOWELS, R. H., New Hartford, Conn., re- 
signs, 


CRAMER, F. W., accepts call to Hubbard, O. 


ENTREKIN, J. G., removes from Echo Lake to 
Palermo, N. J. 

FLETCHER, D. S., Halfmoon, N. Y., accepts 
call to Wolcottville, Ind. 


FOLLETT, J. M., Presque Isle, accepts call to 
Buckfield, Me. 

GRANT, R. D.. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., called to 
Wakefield, Mass. 

GREENE, H. R., East Cambridge, Mass., accepts 
call to Brooklyn, N 

GURR, C. C., Hastings, N. Y., resigns. 

= E. B., accepts call to Cherry Creek, 


JONES, R. P., removes from Ray to Amboy, Ind. 

JONES, Epwarp, Waupaca, Wis., resigns. 

LINDSEY, 8. D., formerly Prebysterian minis- 
ter, ord. at Cooper’s Plains, 

ae i James, closes his labors in Vineland, 


MATHEWS, G. P., Thomaston, 
draws resignation. 


MATTHEWS, R., Fabias, N. Y., resigns. 

PENDLETON, Witu1am H., accepts call to Peo- 
ple’s Church, New York City. 

ROGERS, W. G., removes from Ransomville to 
Oneida, N. Y. 

SHIPMAN, Witu1am J., inst. 
Richmond, Va. 

SMALL, A. K. P., D. D., inst. in Portland, Me. 

STAKELY, Cuaruzs A., Augusta, Ga., called to 
Charleston, 8. C. 

THOMAS, W. 38. 0., accepts call to Lee Street 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 


—- 8. E., accepts call to North Reading, 

Mass. 

TURNBUL, Gzorae P., removes from Triangle 
to Castle Rock, N. Y. 

TYSON, T. K., Conway, accepts call to Russell, 
Towa. 

ee C. L., closes his labors in Pawling, 


Me., with- 


in Sydney ch., 


WEEKS, G. E., removes to Vail Avenue ch., 
Troy, N. Y 

WILSON, A. R., Chester, Vt., resigns. 

WORDEN, A. T., Unadilla Forks, accepts call to 
Ames, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Epuraim, Waterloo, called to Eidora, 
Ta. 


ADAMS, Georce M., Holliston, Mass., resigns. 

AIKMAN, Josepu G., Grafton, O., accepts call to 
Buda and Sheffield, Ill. 

ARMSTRONG, Epwarp P., Killingworth, Conn., 
resigns. ‘ 

ARNOLD, Henry T., Wells, Me., called to Tiver- 
ton, R. I 

BARTHOLOMEW, W. M. (Presb.), Arlington 
Heights, ILL, called to Charles City, Ia. 

BAXTER, Tuomas G., ord. in Hilliard, Mich. 

— James, Oberlin, 0., called to Syracuse, 

BENEDICT, Arruur J., invited to settle at Ken- 
sington, Conn. 

COBURN, Wi.14m, Bowlder, Col., accepts call 
to Centralia, Kan. 

COYLE, Joun P., Ludlow, Mass., resigns. 

CRANE, Epwarp C., accepts call to Mendon, Ill. 

= WILLIAM, accepts call to Sparta, 

is. 

DUGAN, Wit114M R., Erving, Mass., resigns. 

EDWARDS, Nicuoxtas T., Yale Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Wyanet, Lil. 

FLETCHER, Rourvs W., Shelby, called to Pent- 
water, Mich. 

GATES, Cuartes H., Kennebunkport, accepts 
call to Deer Isle, Me. 

GRISWOLD, Joun B., East Haddam accepts call 
to Lisbon, Conn. 

HAWKS, Wixturop B., ord. in Marietta, O. 

J oe Wheatland, called to Bedford, 

ich. 

KEYSER, Carvin, Third ch., Fall River, Mass., 
resigns. 

KIDDEK, AuBeRon1, Durand, Wis., resigns. 

MALTBY, Erastus, died, recently, in Seunten, 


Mass., aged 86. 
PIERCE, Leroy M., Bernardston, Mass., re- 


signs. 

PLATT, Lester B., accepts call to Flint, Mich. 
SIMS, Joun R., ord. at Shelby Iron Works, Ala. 
STOCKING, James B., North Ridgeville, O., re- 


signs. 
TITSWORTH, Jupson, First ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
accepts call to Plymouth ch., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

WASHBURN, AsaHEL, died, recently, in Syracuse, 
N. Y., aged 83. 

WELLS, J. B. Woodstock, Ill., called to Web- 
ster City, 

WOOD, Samvet, Kinsley, Kan., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Ney Harrison, called to Vienna, Va. 

Dr CAMP, A. F., called to Washington Heights 
ch., New York City. 

EDDY, an D.D., Niles, Mich., died, recent- 

aged 68, 

HORTON, F. A., Cleveland, O., accepts call to 
First ch., Oakland, Cal. 

HUNTER, J. Gagniss, Georgetown, called to 
Frankfort, Ky. 

LATHROP, Daniex W., died, March 28th, in 
Jackson, Mich., aged 84. 

BRITTON, GrorcE , Rushville, Ind., died, 
recently, aged 29. 

SAWERS, Epwarp H., Middletown, Ta., called to 

Scotch ch., Chicago, 

WRIGHT, J. E., Chi , Il, called to German- 
town, Penn, 





Music, 


Tue fine repetition of the “ Flying Dutchman ” 
at the Academy on Monday night and the pro- 
duction of Mozart’s immortal ‘‘Don Giovanni” 
on Friday did not prevent Wednesday’s ‘‘ Semira- 
mide” from being the operatic event of the 
week. The furore excited in town over this 
melodious old Italian work, with Mmes. Patti 
and Scalchi in the cast, is something prodigious, 
By half past six queus began to form at the ticket 
office on Wednesday (although it was the sixth 
representation of the opera) and when the cur- 
tain rose the building was a stifling crush. 
Around the seated portions of the parquet, rows 
of spectators four deep remained wedged to- 
gether from act to act, and far above, in the top 
gallery, dense lines of human beings listened, 
applauded and cheered. The performance, as 
regards the two stars of the evening, was un- 
surpassed by any of the season. One realizes 
why a past generation raved so over this music 
when he listens to what such marvelous singers 
can make of it. Both great artists, so constant- 
ly on the stage together in Rossini’s famous 
work, seemed to outdo themselves. Their mag- 
nificent rivalry awakened repeated outbursts of 
enthusiasm. Such singing of ‘ Bel raggio” and 
* Giorno d’Orrore” is a liberal education in the vo- 
calism of the early part of our century. Of the 
rest of the cast the less said the better. M. Du- 
rat’s awful dread of defiling himself with musical 
pitch was evident by his not touching it more 
than once or twice, as Assur. Signor Clodio was 
a reedy Idreno. Signor Monti, as the Priest, 
acquitted himself artistically; and chorus and 
orchestra were accurate and spirited. The scenery 
and general getting-up of the Assyrian palaces, 
temples, and habitants were, of course, quite able 
to make a sensitive archeologist weep bitterly. 
Mr. Mapleson closes his season here this week. 





....For the last rehearsal and concert of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, on the 6th 
and 9th ult., the selections following were an- 
nounced : 


Overture, “‘ Medea”........ccccercecccccce W. Bargiel 
Serenade for String Orchestra..............R. Fuchs 
Concerto in A Minor, Opus 54.............5 Schumann 
SN 5 OE occ cdscvcccesseserce Rubinstein 


The orchestra numbered about one hundred, as 
usual, and their performance during the evening 
was uniformly a fitting ending to the splendid 
series of theseason. The String Serenade, by 
Robert Fuchs, is a delicious potpourri of charm- 
ing melodies. Itis written in five short move- 
ments. Threeare gay and brilliant as the finale 
of a quadrille, and a very” graceful 
Minuet and Schumannish  slow-movement 
are interpolated between them. The last move- 
ment, a valse, taken very fast, is in quite the 
irresistible style of Gounod’s ballet-rhythms, 
and any one who has heard Mr. Theodore Thomas 
lead a waltz tempo in the unregenerate days of 
the Central Park Garden can imagine what per- 
fect spirit and accent was infused into it. The 
playing of the Society’s strings in such dainty 
trifles is a musical enchantment. The other 
features of the program have been given before ; 
but lost none of their power to cast a deep spell 
on the audience. Mr. Joseffy rendered in finest 
style his important share in the perhaps greatest 
of concerti, and the performance of the 
Symphony (we wish Rubinstein had either 
not inserted, or else had written in a different 
spirit, the new and long ‘‘ Storm” movement) was 
majestic in the highest possible degree. We 
understand that the late season has been even 
more eminently a financial success than those 
immediately preceding. 


....Mr. Frederic Archer's fine series of Mon- 
day Organ Recitals, in Chickering Hall, continue 
to win public approval. At the Fifteenth of the 
set, given on the 2d, Mr. Archer performed as 
solos upon the superb Roosevelt instrument an in- 
teresting Sonata in A Minor by J. Van Eycken, 
the Minuet front W. Sterndale Bennett’s First 
Symphony, and the Ballet Music written by Gou- 
nod for his ‘‘ Faust ;” and, with the assistance of 
Mile. de Ravasz at the piano, the romantic Second 
Concerto of Saint Saens. Mr. Christian Fritsch, 
tenor, Mr. Ivan Morawski, basso, and Mrs. Belle 
Cole also took part in the concert. The latter 
lady sang with remarkable beauty and expression 
the “Ah! Rendimi” scena from the “ Mitrane” 
of Rossi. 


....Herr Max Bruch, eminent among the 
great musicians of our time, is now on his way to 
America and will probably arrive in New York to- 
morrow or the following day. His advent and 
the musical entertainments in which he will en- 
gage himself, under the management of Mr. John 
Lavine, will terminate the season in an interest- 
ing and dignified manner. The various singing 
societies have made suitable provision for Herr 
Bruch’s reception and he will receive many and 
distinguished attentions. His first appearance 
in public will be in connection with the Oratorio 
Society, at its concerts next week. 


....This week, among the last of the season, 
has announced musical doings of marked im- 
portance: for Monday Mr. Frederic Archer's 
Sixteenth Organ Recital ; Tuesday the Philhar- 





monic Club’s last concert; Wednesday Mme. 
Albani’s appearance as Elsa at the Academy ; 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening the last 
concert of the New York Chorus Society, which 
is also a noble memorial to Richard Wagner. 
Mr. Henry A. Abbey announces for next 
Monday evening the last appearance of Mme. 
Christine Nilsson, with her concert company at 
Steinway Hall and in conjunction with Mr. 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. The Metro- 
politan Opera House is now far advanced toward 
completion and, even in its rough brick-and-mor- 
tar aspect is an imposing structure. It is ex- 
pected to be in readiness for opening in the Fall. 
We predict Gounod’s “Faust” for the inaugural 











opera. Auber’s ‘‘Le Cheval de Bronze” 
has been revived at the Theater 
de la Monnaie, Brussels. It was last 


heard there in 1837. Richard Wagner left a 
carefully-drawn and legally executed will. His 
wife, Frau Cosima Wagner, receives everything 
until his son Siegfried attains his twenty-sixth 
year. When the boy reaches that age he will 
have a right to all the income from the copy- 
rights, and Frau Wagner contents herself with 
the rest of the estate. One firm alone pays the 
estate $25,000 a year. Anton Wilhelmj is 
nowin Berlin, giving concerts. Mme. Ma- 
terna will not return to this country at present. 
Mme. Lucca may visit us next year. 











The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR APRIL 22d. 


SAUL PREACHING CHRIST.—Acts 1x, 19—31. 











Nores.—‘‘ Took food and was strengthened.” — 
As was to be expected after his long fast.——— 
“ Certain days.”—Not many; but a few. 
‘* In the synagogues.” —Where he had been sent to 
persecute. This required courage; but it also 
shows that at this time the Christians were re- 
garded as a sect of Jews. ‘That he is the 
Son of God.”—This is a designation which would 
have more dignity than even that of Messiah. It 
was chiefly to prove Christ’s Messiahship that 
Paul went to the synagogues, rather than his 
divine Sonship (see v, 22).———‘* When many 
days were fulfilled.” —Perhaps some months ; but 
we do not know. “ To kill him.” —Nothing 
seems to have been more naturally thought of 
then, a8 itis now in the East, than to kill one 
who had left his faith. ** Their plot became 
kuown to Saul.”—Then he hid from them, prob- 
ably. ** His disciples.” —His converts, though 
the reading is very strange, and nowhere 
else are others than Christ said to have 
made disciples. “Through the wail.” —From 
the house of some believer whose house was 
against the wall. ‘In a basket.”—Made of 
asort of woven rope. Probably the Jews got 
help from the officers of the King of Arabia 
ruling in Damascus, Aretas, to apprehend Saul. 
‘“‘When he was come to Jerusalem.”— 
Three years after his conversion, although the 
time intervening between his leaving Damascus 
and his going to Jerusalem is not described, 
“Not believing thal he was a disciple.”— 
This seems strange, because the story of his con- 
version and preaching in Damascus must have 
been known. But they probably thought that 
this was one of the numerous cases of pretended 
conversion, a8 when Jews became pagans or 
pagans Jews, for worldly advantage. They may 
have lost sight of Paul during the two 
or three years of his retirement, and 
were very suspicious of him, imagining that he 
was playing the spy on them. “* Barnabas.” 
—His guarantee was sufficient. Barnabas 
was aman of much education, who knew Paul 
well. His ability and culture gained him much 
influence, which he used for his friend Paul. 
** Going in and going out at Jerusalem.” 
—None of the apostles were there then, ex- 
cept James; see Gal. i, 18, 19. Against the 
Grecian Jews. They had a synagogue in Jerusa- 
lem ; and Paul, as, being himself a good Grecian 
scholar would naturally be attracted to them. 
“To Cesarea,”—The seat of the Ro- 
man power. “To Tarsus.” —His own 
native place in Cilicia. He would be safer there 
among friends, and may have cared for his 
father’s property. In Gal. i, 21 we learn that 
Paul went through Syria and Celicia about this 
time. ‘*The Church.”—Churches in the 
Old Version. It indicates that the separate 
churches felt themselves members of one invisible 
Church. 

Instruction.—As soon as Paul was converted, 
he took a stand for him publicly. He “‘ straight- 
way proclaimed Jesus.” _ There he did right. One 
cannot be too prompt in putting himself on 
record on the right side. 

The more Paul continued doing Christian work 
the more he “increased in strength.” Such 
grace grows by practice. Do work for the Church 
of Christ, and the more you will love it and the 
more courageous and more successful you will be. 

It is no wonder that those that heard Paul were 
amazed. There is no more striking change than 
that from a persecutor to an apostle. The change 
showed that God was in it. 

And so Paul preferred to be the persecuted, 
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rather than the persecutor. He had learned that 
blessed are they that suffer for righteousness’ 
sake ; more blessed than those who make them 
suffer. Happiness does not come from outward 
conditions so much as from a heart that is at 
peace. 

When one’s usefulness is ended, sometimes the 
best thing he can do is to run away. Paul did 
not wait to be killed. He remembered what our 
Saviour said : ‘‘If they persecute you in one city, 
flee to another.” He did not court persecution. 

A bad reputation will stick toa man. When 
he has been converted and has really left off all 
his old sins, people will not believe it. They will 
think that he may be only pretending for a pur- 
pose. 

Barnabas was a good friend. He stood up for 
Paul when he needed a friend. If your friend is 
in trouble, if he is misunderstood, don’t hesitate 
to defend him as far as you honestly can. That 
is what a friend is for. 

When churches or Christians walk, as those 
early churches did, ‘‘in the fear of the Lord and 
in the comfort of the Holy Ghost,” then they 
will be edified and multiplied. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Not much is said of the time Paul spent in 
Arabia. But it is told usin another place that 
three years intervened between Paul’s conver- 
sion and his going up to Jerusalem and begin- 
ning his labors as an apostle. Three years was 
not too much for a man of the great abilities of 
Paul to take in which to prepare for his work 
asa minister. Many people think that as soon as 
a man is converted he is fit to preach and teach 
anybody, that the Holy Spirit by an immediate 
and sudden work makes preachers as well ar 
Christians. It was not so in Paul’s case. 

But Paul did not wait for a long course of study 
before he began to testify and teach according to 
his ability. Weare told that he did it “‘straight- 
way.” One cannot be too quick in. making his 
public confession of Christ, and supporting his 
confession by all the reasons in his power. God 
does not choose ‘‘ many wise,” but he does choose 
some. He needs and takes the very best men 
there are—men with the very best attainments 
and powers. 


PETER COOPER. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER, D.D. 








AN ADDRESS AT MR. COOPER’S FUNERAL, 
APRIL 71x. 

WE gather about the dust of our dear friend, 
to-day, to thank God for his life, I trust more 
than we mourn for his death, who are not bound 
to him by the tender ties of kinship and the 
home ; to find a joy within our sorrow like the 
joy in harvest, and to say for him what he never 
felt free to say for himself after all these years 
of noble striving. He has fought a good fight, 
he has finished his course, he has kept the faith, 
He has proven himself to be a workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed now that the long 
day’s work is done; for by pureness, by knowl- 
edge, by kindness, by love unfeigned, by the 
word of truth, by the power of God, and by the 
armor of righteousness on the right hand and on 
the left he has won such reverence as is seldom 
won by any man in his own life-time. 

The man whose home was a more sacred shrine 
than any church we can name in our city ; whose 
presence in these later years, where men are most 
eager to be about their business, brought a 
courtesy and deference akin to that they used to 
show in the old time to princes, and whose name 
was held dear even in the haunts of misery and 
sin, and was spoken, as I know, by the poorest 
and most forlorn with a tenderness which is 
seldom won by the priests of God; who had 
learned to feel no fear as he went about our 
streets, because the very roughs had become his 
guardians and would have fallen into ranks about 
him in any danger and held their lives in pawn 
for his safety ; whose white head was indeed a 
crown of glory, because it was found in the 
ways of righteousness; and whose presence, 
wherever he went, lay like a bar of sunshine 
across a dark and troubled day, so that I have 
seen it light up some thousands of care-worn 
faces, and send waves of sweet laughter rippling 
from heart to heart ina moment of time, as 
if they were saying, who looked on him: 
“Tt cannot be so hard a world as we 
thought, since Peter Cooper stays in it to give 
us his benediction”; the man whose sim- 
plest speech in the Institute, touched with the 
hesitancy of more than four-score and ten 
years, went to the heart more potently than the 
choicest eloquence of other men, and could 
riever have been matched to his lovers and 
friends by any speech of a monarch from his 
throne ; and who (all blessing rest on him for 
that also) entered as sweetly into the enjoyment 
of it and the joy as we did who heard him, and 
yet never through the spirit which tarnishes such 
speech now and then in our great benefactors, 
and creates the suspicion that they may still be 
proud of their humility when they have shorn 
themselves of all other pride; but through the 
beautiful innoeency and simplicity which ever 
since I knew him was native to his heart, and, 
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clasping the latest years with the earliest, com- 
pelled us all to say: ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven |” 

In a talk we had together a few months ago he 
said, “‘ I should like to live three or four years 
longer, if I may, and finish up some bits of work 
that are still on my hands ; but if I may not live 
80 long I shall be quite content to go when my 
time comes, for I have had a very long and 
happy life.” I cannot believe that there isa man 
in our nation who, hearing what I heard, would 
not have said what lay in my own heart: “If our 
love and longing to have you stay with us could 
prolong your life to the last day of your desire, 
it would be not for your own sake alone, nor for 
the work you want still to do, but that you may 
just stay among us and remain our choicest en- 
sample of a beautiful old age.” For this, 
as it seems to me now, as it seems to those 
who knew him best—this was Peter Cooper. 
That splendid force our elder men remember, 
through which he was able to hold his own 
against all comers, almost ever since the century 
came in, was there no longer, nor the far-seeing 
sagacity, nor the swift intuition we may well call 
genius, nor the patience, nor the endurance like 
heartof oak. The strong man had bowed to the 
inevitable touch of time, the silver cord was 
loosed and the golden bowl was breaking. We 
were all aware of that, and how the earthly 
house of this tabernacle was dissolving year by 
year. But the lovely inner light shone through 
with such a pure and gentle radiance that we 
found it hard to imagine how we would have 
him other than he was at four-score and twelve. 
He brought back to my memory, whenever I saw 
him, that good apostle Eliot, who, when he was a 
very old man anda friend asked him how he fared, 
said: ‘‘My understanding is not what it was 
some years ago, and my memory fails me a little, 
and my speech; but I thank God my charity 
holds out well and grows.” So he might have 
said ; and for this we loved him. When the good 
white head gave out a little he steered more and 
more by the heart. His love for our human 
kind never failed, nor his concern for us, nor his 
faith in us, in the-teeth of all disaster. He was 
to many men what our good poet was to one 
who, when a friend said to him: “ Why do you 
let that person trouble you ?” answered, ‘‘Sim- 
ply because there is no other man on the earth 
that I know of he can go to.” This, I think, was 
why we loved him most dearly at the last, not for 
his work's sake, but for his own sake. He was so 
simple and sunny-hearted ! It was such a beautiful 
old age! It was as when you watch the snows 
lying thick above you, while you sit among the 
vines and roses in quiet nooks we know of and 
hear the birds singing Summer songs in the 
copse. It was such a beautiful old age, and we 
knew it had not come to him by a swift invasion 
of Heaven at the last, but was the ripening of 
his youth and his prime. He was tempted, as 
we all are who have seen much of life, to wear 
the vesture of linked steel under the merchant's 
garb, and the gauntlet under the silken glove; 
to grow a little harder as he grew older, and 
scant of faith toward the new life and new time ; 
to see good only in the first quarter of his long 
span of years, and evil only in the last; and to 
set more store on the dust of the grandfathers 
than on the promise of the grandsons. These 
are the temptations of old age; they glanced 
away from the gentle and believing heart, and 
harmed him no more than they harm the risen 
saints. No need to tell him, as the years came 
on, that 

“ Except we are growing sweet and good 

There can be no good in growing old.” 
He could tell you that—you could not tell him— 
80 he won his treasure, the choicest and best we 
can ever win, and we loved him less at the last 
for what he had done than for what he was—the 
good old man with the heart of a little child. It 
might fall in our way to suspect, now and then, 
that the selfish and self-seeking might impose 
on him ; but we knew they were taken in, after all, 
and not Peter Cooper. The great, good heart 
was like a full honeycomb—you need but to touch 
it and it gave forth treasure. He was good even 
to the evil and unthankful. Let us remember 
that to-day with a great, tender; pride and store 
it in our hearts. We should forget our own 
gospels, some of us, in these times, did not men 
like our dear friend read to us the lesson of the 

day; ‘“‘And he being dead yet speaketh.” 

I love to think again, as we prepare to bear his 
dust to the burial, of his absolute and life-long 
integrity. Here was a man whose word was so 
divine to him that his bond became the simplest 
memorandum. Johnson said of a great noble- 
man in his day: ‘‘ He was so true to his word 
that, if he should promise you an acorn and none 
grew that year in England, he would send to 
Denmark for one acorn rather than break the 
promise and slip an excuse in the place of a 
reason.” And so noble was our friend. The 
word that he spoke also’ was spirit and life. It is 
seventy-five years since he went into business on 
hie own account in this city, and he was open al- 
ways te that temptation toward new adven- 
tures which is at once the bane and blessing of 
our New World. He lies there in his coffin, holy, 
harmless, and undefiled. As a merchant and & 
man of business, he never made a promise 











touching those things on which the com- 
monwealth must rest and turn he 
did not keep, were it but the worth of an acorn. 
He was one of that superb race of men who 
have lifted this city into the foremost place in 
this New World, and one of the fathers after the 
spirit of the men who must maintain it. Look 
well at the venerable face, you who must fill 
these places whenI am dead and gone! Here 
lies a man who never owned a dollar he durst 
not take up to the great white Throne; and, if 
I have got at the heart of his story, never owed 
a dollar he could not pay ; who could give like a 
prince, I was going to say—but I cannot remem- 
ber the prince to set beside him—and spare in his 
own spending like an anchorite, if he must ; and 
who gave new meaning to the great discourse of 
old teaching temperance, righteousness, and a 
judgment to come. I reckon seven judgment 
days in his long career as aman of business. 
They all came suddenly, like a thief in the night. 
They swept thousands of able merchants away, 
like the drift-wood before an “‘eygre”; he stood 
firm with those like minded. He was the living 
oak whose roots run deep, and far out 
as the last leaf on the branches, The 
fine, strong brain could not be panic- 
struck; the steady nerve could not be in- 
vaded ; the quiet heart could not be over-much 
disturbed. He trusted in God because trust- 
worthiness lay within his own nature. He was 
temperate and wise. He might not otherwise 
have maintained the integrity we are so proud 
of as we look on his face for the last time. It is 
said that Numa, in the early days of Rome, built 
a temple to Faith and appointed worship therein, 
that men might learn not to deceive each other, 
but to speak and act honestly. This city was 
such a temple to our dear, dead friend ; and may 
we not say that we thought of him as its High 
Priest, as he lived among us just now? Open as 
the day, we might not share his opinions, but we 
never felt the shadow of a doubt about the ab- 
solute and heart-whole integrity of the man. 

I love to remember again the wisdom which 
lay within his noble gift to our city and our 
land. The grain of regret we feel about very 
much of the giving for great objects in our 
time is that the giver should only have turned 
over to the commonwealth as much life as may 
lie in his bequest ; while the most precious thing 
to me and to us all, I think, in Peter Cooper’s 
gift is, that he should have given us so much 
of his life, not leaving his wealth to an unborn 
child, shall I say? but nourishing it from his 
heart and hand these fifty-five years. I take it, 
he was the only man living who could have 
founded such a university and built it up on 
these wide and gracious lines in the City of New 
York. I am ready to say this was his predestina- 
tion and election, as in long ages to come it 
will remain for proof that he is justified and 
glorified. It was given to this able head and 
wise heart to make good tous the saying that 
“*We ought to hold the ignorant as well as the 
learned at the breast of truth;” and to be him- 
self the instance of another great saying, that 
“The truth should be presented under a living 
form, so human, so gentle, that being accepted 
by all, it may rouse the soul of all to a com- 
munity of thought.” ‘The great object that I 
desire to accomplish by the _ erection 
of this institution,” he says on_ the 
scroll hidden away in the cornerstone, 
“is to open the avenues of scientific 
knowledge to the youth of our city and country, 
and so unfold the volume of Nature that the 
young may see the beauties of creation, enjoy 
its blessings, and learn to love the Author, from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift.” He 
wanted no such monument as we would have 
built for him gladly. He was wise in that be- 
cause he was so modest and simple. He 
has such a monument as no art could contrive, 
built by his own hands; but those words should 
be graven on it in letters of gold for all men to 
read until this Island falls back to a heap of ruin. 

And, as the greatest things are always done by 
faith, and by those that live by faith, so this 
was done. Let us remember that as the tears 
well up in our hearts for the great well done. I 
imagine it may not be so very hard for a great 
and generous man to give a million dollars out 
of a vast and ever-flowing fortune. The grand- 
eur of this gift, and the groundwork again of 
our tender and noble pride in the giver is, that 
he should have done it on a close and well 
ordered margin, which gave bonds that he would 
be just before he was generous; but which, 
when justice was made sure of her own, had no 
other care. Many a dark day came and went as 
the work went on; but he lived by faith. He 
had to suspend the high endeavor more than 
‘once ; but he lived by faith. How many anxious 
days he passed we shall never know; but his 
faith saved him and made him whole. It 
is the prerogative of God alone, we say, 
to see the end from the beginning. I say, 
No; it is also the gift of seers, and 
Peter Cooper was a seer. He saw, dimly enough, 
it may be, in 1828, what we see now. His faith 
was to him also, the substance of tnings heped 
for and the evidence of things not seen. It was 
no blind groping after he knew not what; he 
made all things after the pattern he had seen in 
the Mount. Let us give thanks to God, this day, 





for such a faith proven by such a work. We hear 
of dead works ; thisis living and immortal as the 
work of man can ever be, and the most precious 
thing about it is that it was done by faith, even 
as we learn that the worlds were framed. He 
would do something to solve the greatand deep 
problem : 
“ How best to help the slender store, 

How mend the dwellings of the poor ; 

How gain in life, as life advances, 

Wisdom and charity more and more.” 
He would preach deliverance to the captives, the 
recovery of sight to the blind, and set at liberty 
them that are bruised; and the Institute he 
founded by faith is his sermon. 

One lovely thing happened touching this mag- 
nificent adventure. Itouch iton the best au- 
thority. There were other things in those times 
that must be done by faith, or they could not be 
done at all. He was ready to take hold of the 
greatest of these, and to all seeming sunk a sight 
of money. It seemed a hopeless adventure to all 
but the men of his own sagacity and insight. 
About the time when the Institute was opened, 
the forlorn adventure began to open into mines 
of wealth, and the return to the brave old man 
in clear margins came curiously near the cost of 
the Institute as far-as he had gone. I love to 
think of that, and then to tell how he did not 
grasp for himself what might seem to be the 
bounty of Heaven to him for reward, but stood 
firm to the old compact that the one great thing 
to do was to nurse forth this child of his heart 
and life into the worth it holds to-day. And so 
the end of all this labor under the sun is this, 
that Peter Cooper stands out alone, so far 
as we know, among the men who would do 
some great work for the help and blessing of this 
whole nation, and he lived to see that work per- 
fected in his own life-time. It lay in this, by 
God’s blessing, that he gave so much of his life 
to it, as well as of his wealth ; and so he saw the 
travail of his soul and was satisfied. 


In this silence that can never be disturbed 
again while the dust rests where he worshiped 
for so many years, I should feel my poor word 
was still unsaid, if I did not mention the greatest 
thing of all the motive-power through which all 
this was done. Our dear friend was a devout 
man and full of the Holy Spirit of God. I find 
his name in the records of my own church forty- 
four years ago, and he may have worshiped 
there some fifteen years then. He came to sit 
under the ministry of the peerless preacher we 
all loved so, no matter about our diverse opin- 
ions; and here he stayed, with a beautiful con- 
tent, to the end of his good life. But I always 
thought that Peter Cooper was too greatly made 
for any one church to hold him. He was an 
original thinker in the things that touch the 
soul’s life, and was true to that word of the 
Master: “If the truth shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” Nothing could be 
more true, therefore, to his spirit and life than 
this impulse which brings us together, though 
we be of such diverse minds, to honor his dust, as 
we honored his living presence, and make our 
fellowship for a moment, we trust, that of the 
saints in  light—his companions, who, 
while we lament our loss, we may trust, 
are singing of their gain. Every good man who 
was trying to save men from their sins and the 
misery of sin belonged to the church of our good 
old father in God; every man whose heart was 
set on some great reform; every man who could 
teach us how to live nobler lives, who could heal 
human hurts and stay our human sorrows, and 
hearten and inspire us; every man who could 
wash a leper and kiss him and _ say, 
“IT do this for Christ’s sake,” like 
good Hugo, in the Middle Ages; the man who 
could see deepest into the heart of a flower or a 
stone, or, like Guthrie’s schoolmaster, could step 
out into a thunderstorm and say: “It’s my 
Father’s voice, andI love well to hear it”—they 
were all in his church, and he was in theirs. He 
loved the grand old Bible; but he said, ‘‘ The 
Word of God is not bound.” He held fast to 
the antique piety; but there was room in the 
great, good heart for all the truth that can 
be told; and he never feared that any truth well 
proven can undermine man’s faith in God. His 
great central conviction touching all these 
things was, that God is our Father. He held in 
his heart, therefore, a vast and sunny hope 
touching man’s destiny. He would have all men 
to be saved through ‘‘coming to the knowledge 
of the truth.” He had a faith in the immortal 
life equal, in some moments of vision, to the old, 
simple faith of the primitive time, and before he 
fell asleep, might have dated his letter, as the 
saint did: ‘‘On the last day in this world and 
the first in the next.” 

Dear friends who must sorrow as we cannot 
sorrow for this parting, who cannot remember 
when he was not with you, who will dwell in your 
home in the old, sweet way no more, while the 
long use and want of life will still hold the ear to 
listen for his voice, will you not think also of his 
life rather than his death—the life lived so well on 
earth, consummated now in heaven and crowned ? 
This is not a memory you will nourish, but a life 
while you live, and then forever more : 

“ For life is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own.” 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.] 





SWISS ANABAPTISTS.* 


Tuere is at present a great amount of 
activity in the department of Anabaptist 
history. In one history of the Swiss Ana- 
baptists especially, an imperishable service 
has been rendered by the learned and in- 
dustrious pastor of Aussersihl, Emil Egli. 
In 1878 he published a small monograph of 
104 pages, entitled ‘‘ Die Ziiricher Wieder- 
tiéufer zur Reformationszcit.” It was fol- 
lowed the next year by his ‘‘ Actensammlung 
zur Geschichte der Ziircher Reformation inden 
Jahren, 1519—1533.” For this noble work 
we tender our unfeigned thanks, first, to 
Pastor Egli, and also to the authorities of 
the Canton and City of Zurich, who assisted 
him to publish it. Formerly we were com- 
pelled to rely chiefly upon Fiisslin for the 
matters embraced in this Actensammlung ; 
but Fisslin is fragmentary in that department 
and makes no claim to completeness. 

The first of the works by Egli, mentioned 
above, is based, for the most part, upon 
the second, and we can hardly esteem too 
highly the manner in which he has accom- 
plished his task. Now and then, indeed, a 
slight blunder may be observed; but in 
each case it is also found, we believe, in 
the sources to which he chose to confine 
himself. For instance, it was Bullinger who 
led him into the error (Egli, W., 19) that 
the Zurich party derived the doctrine of 
Anabaptism from Muenzer. Perhaps it 
was Bullinger who also led him into the 
blunder of supposing (Egli, W., 22) that 
Anabaptism was suggested already at the 
discussion of January 17th, 1525. Neglect 
of the Moravian Chronicle led him to repre- 
sent (Egli, W., 23) the first case of Ana- 
baptism as having occurred in Zollibron, 
instead of Zurich. 

The division of the subject in Egli’s 
‘* Ziiricher Wiedertiufer” is worthy of com- 
ment. We do not affirm that it is the best 
that can be made; but we are almost dis- 
posed to regard it as a masterly achieve- 
ment. Not only here, but throughout the 
monograph Pastor Egli displays to our 
thinking a high degree of historical apt- 
itude. His mastery of the sources to 
which he limits himself appears to be 
ample, and he exhibits an amount of breadth 
and depth and grasp and clearness that is 
gratifying. We should say that he pos- 
sesses the quality of insight to a large 
extent. The picture which he draws can 
hardly be surpassed for sharpness and 
definiteness and coloring. 

In his ‘‘ Geschichte des Miinsterischen 
Aufruhrs,” ii, 35, Cornelius doubts whether 
there was any conscious connection between 
Anabaptism and the Peasants’ movement. 
Having to depend largely upon Fiisslin’s 
incomplete collection for his materials, the 
Munich professor did not feel authorized 
to go any further. Pastor Egli, however, 
makes an advance upon this position. The 
second part of his monograph (pp. 37—70) 
is entitled ‘‘ Hervortreten Weltlicher Ziele” 
and is devoted to an effort to demon- 
strate that the Anabaptists of Zurich were 
connected with the Peasants’ movement. 
The learned author, in the preface, modestly 
advertises us that he would have this por- 
tion of his work regarded in the light of a 
‘* Versuch,” and promises to justify that 
‘* Versuch” in a future work upon the 
Peasants’ movement in Switzerland, which 
is awaited with interest. 

The volume which Dr. Burrage here pre- 
sents us is the best that we are acquainted 
with in the English language upon the sub- 
ject it treats. We are grateful for it, though 
we must take leave to express the opinion 
that it is hardly up to the standard of 
present attainment inthis department. We 
had expected and hoped that Dr. Burrage 
would even succeed in making an advance 
upon the present standard, and would 
offer a contribution of permanent value. 

We recognize in Egli’s division of the 
subject something approaching a work of 
genius. Dr. Burrage has hardly achieved 
a work of genius in his division of the sub~ 
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ject. Itis toomuch in the nature of a mere 
chronicle. We do not discover in it any- 
thing of what the Germans would call Com- 
binationsgabe—any geniality or any depth 
or clearness of insight. We acknowledge 
and esteem the accuracy with which in sev- 
eral particulars he has avoided established 
and conventional errors; but we cannot 
perceive the same mastery of the sources 
which Pastor Egli displays, and the same 
roundness and completeness of treatment. 
Dr. Burrage is much indebted to the 
‘“‘Ziricher Wiedertiufer.” Of this fact he 
candidly informs us in the preface (p. xiii) 
and it is abundantly manifest in various 
portions of his book. Unfortunately for 


- him, he failed to get a sight of the ‘‘ Acten- 


sammlung” until his own manuscript was 
nearly completed. We regret this very 
much, since it, perhaps, led him to depend 
too much upon the monograph of Egli. 
We have no occasion to complain of any- 
thing improper in his treatment of Egli; but 
we must be allowed to think that the in- 
terests of learning would have been pro- 
moted by a more independent course. The 
Anabaptists of the Zurich Canton must fill, 
indeed, the largest space ina ‘‘ History of the 
Anabaptists in Switzerland” ; but he has per- 
mitted Egli to supply too extensively the 
basis of his narrative. Reference is given 
in particular to chapters vii—xi. Here, we 
grant, are various excursions to describe 
the fortunes of the brethren in other can- 
tons; but, whenever our author returns to 
Zurich, we are treated to what might be 
denominated a freie Bearbeitung of the 
monograph of Egli. It is a matter of in- 
terest to follow him from passage to passage 
in this work of Bearbeitung, and to observe 
his methods. He frequently softens or re- 
moves a number of characteristic traits and 
tints which are necessary to the complete- 
ness of the representation, and, to our 
thinking, the picture is sometimes spoiled 
by this process. The original is quite 
superior to the work which is based upon it. 
The characteristic tints and traits are 
much softened, for example, in respect to 
the second portion of the work of Pastor 
Egli, which insists upon a connection of 
the Anabaptists of Zurich with the Peas- 
ants’ movement in Switzerland. Dr. Bur- 
rage yields so far, indeed, as to call them 
radicals, after the fashion of Cornelius and 
Egli; but it seems he would confine their 
radicalism to the sphere of religion and 
does not concede that they were also politi- 
cal radicals. This phase of the subject is 
alluded to on pp. 110, pp. 130, and pp. 166; 
but it is not satisfactorily treated. On p. 
166 the author tells us that ‘‘nothing is 
plainer than that the principles of the Swiss 
Anabaptists had nothing of a seditious na- 
ture ;” the proof swhich he offers in support 
of that proposition are inconclusive. One of 
these is that ‘‘Grebel and his associates 
declined to follow Muenzer.” If we are not 
mistaken, Grebel regarded himself as being 
in advance of Muenzer, and he might well 
have thought it was Muenzer’s place to 
follow him. The Peasants’ movement 
began on the borders of Zurich Canton, and 
it was this, perhaps, which attracted Muen- 
zer to the Klettgau (Fiisslin ii, 71 (nm). More- 
over one can always count upon Swiss 
particularism. The Swiss peasants had 
their own Peasants’ movement, with its 
‘* Articles ” (Egli, ‘‘ Act. ,” 699—708) and ex- 
cesses (Riiti and Bubikon), and the ques- 
tion raised by Egliis whether Grebel was 
in any sort connected with this movement 
within the boundaries of his native Canton. 
Another of these proofs is that Manz, in 
his examination before the Zurich author- 
ities, denied that he was opposed to civil 
magistracy. This, however, is too cheap 
and easy a method. Egli’s ‘ Act.,” No. 
692, isa very important document in this 
connection. Here Zwingli gives his testi- 
mony in regard to the point in question, as 
bearing upon the Anabaptists in general. 
Here, also, Sebastian Hofmeister definitely 
charges Manz with opposing magistracy: 
Brenwald and Walder likewise charge 
seditious utterances against Blaurock, all 
of which charges are denied by the parties 
accused. It seems to us that several ques- 
tions of veracity are raised in this docu- 
ument, and we are not satisfied, without 
investigation, that the truth was on the side 
of Manz and the Anabaptists and that 
Zwingli and Hofmeister and others were 
guilty of falsehood, Itis not fair to treat 





Zwingli in this way, especially as Dr. Bur- 
rage (p. 78) accepts as true a portion of 
what Zwingli says in this same deposition. 
We could wish that a different course were 
adopted regarding these questions of verac- 
ity, and that an honest effort were made to 
solve them. We want to do justice to the 
Anabaptists; but we do not want to do in- 
justice to the Reformers. Zwingli charges 
Hubmeier with saying: ‘‘There was no 
better way to get quit of the civil authority 
than by means of Anabaptism” (Egli’s 
** Act.,” 91). In his recantation Hubmeier 
denies this. Does the truth lie with Zwing- 
lior with Hubmeier? It is not a right pro- 
ceeding to assume without question that 
Zwingli was guilty of falsehood in these 
instances. The matter is worthy of candid 
inquiry. We cannot accept the cheap-and- 
easy solution of Dr Burrage. It intro- 
duces riddles into history; it renders the 
character and conduct and success of 
Zwingli a mystery. 

In his account of the life of Grebel Dr. 
Burrage (pp. 44—49), as also Pastor Egli, 
has overlooked what seems to us a valu- 
able source of information. We refer to 
Egli, ‘‘Act.,” 1050, under date of Oct. 11th, 
1526. This record shows that Conrad Gre- 
bel went to the University of Vienna, in the 
year 1515 (‘‘Act.,” 1050, ii,7, 3), where he re- 
ceived a small pension from the Emperor, 
contrary to the laws of Zurich (‘‘Act.,” 1050, 
ii, 4). Inthe year 1517 he returned from 
Vienna, at the command of his father, in 
order to obtain the benefits of a greater 
pension, which the father, by corrupt prac- 
tices, had secured from the King of France 
(“‘Act.,” 1050, ii, 7, 5). In the same year he 
went to Paris, to enjoy this pension at the 
University (‘‘Act.,” 1050, ii, 7,6, and 8), and 
the sum was so large that it enabled the lad 
to lead an irregular life, as we know from 
other sources. In 1521 we find Conrad 
again in Zurich, obtaining a sum of money 
from the Pope’s legate, through the corrupt 
practices of his father (‘‘Act.,” 1050, ii, 7, 10), 
by means of which he attended for a season 
the University of Basle (‘‘Act.,” 1050, ii,1, a). 
It, therefore, appears that Jacob Grebel, 
through the agency of his son, had violated 
the laws of Zurich by getting money on 
his account, first from the Emperor, next 
from the King of France, and, lastly, from 
the Pope. Conrad, after his return from 
Basle, was uneasy, for fear he should him- 
self be cailed to answer for these violations 
of law (‘‘Act.,”’ 1050, ii, 1, f). He was, also, 
exceedingly dissatisfied with his father, be- 
cause the father had kept for his own use 
a considerable portion of the pension re- 
ceived from the King of France, and he 
even claimed it as a debt from his father 
(‘‘ Act.,” 1050, 2, and 1050, ii, 1, a) and 
threatened to enter suit for it (‘‘ Act.,” 1050, 
ii, 1, c, e). The course of the father in this 
matter was given by Conrad, as his reason 
for turning his back upon the patrician class 
and joining the radicals (‘‘ Act.,” 1050, ii, 1, 
b). The quarrel was started afresh between 
father and son by the marriage of Con- 
rad and by the accompanying demand for 
a portion of his patrimony (‘‘ Act.,” 1050, ii, 
1, d). Thedeath of Conrad took place some 
length of time before Oct. 11th, 1526, which 
was the date of the above entry (“ Act.,” 
1050, 2 and ‘‘ Act.,” 1050, ii, 7, 12). After 
Conrad’s death, his wife entered suit against 
Jacob Grebel for the money which he had 
retained from the pension of 800 crowns a 
year awarded to her husband by the King 
of France, and the Zurich Council judged 
that as much as 400 crowns were due to her 
on that score. We have been careful to set 
down these facts because they seem to be 
new and will be permanently useful to those 
who are interested in Grebel. The treason- 
able conduct of Jacob Grebel not only 
ruined the life of his son Conrad, but it 
cost him his own head. He was executed 
for his complicity in these proceedings on 
the 30th of Oct., 1526. Bernhard Weisen 
and Bullinger lay the blame of Jacob Gre- 
bel’s execution upon his son, Conrad (‘‘ Fiiss- 
lin,” iv,7i—72); but we think that the blame 
lies chiefly upon the shoulders of Jacob 
Grebel himself. It is truly a sad history; 
father and son both brought to ruin by the 
father’s cupidity. 

We are not able to find upon what au- 
thority Dr. Burrage affirms that Conrad 
Grebel died ‘‘of the pest” (p. 161). We 
had been inclined to suppose (‘‘ Cornelius,” 
ii, 19), that he died of a different malady. 





Perhaps it is an error to represent Agathe 
Grebel as a sister of Conrad’s (Burrage 
p- 44 (n) ), since Agathe is spoken of as a 
sister of Jacob Grebel’s (‘‘ Act.,” 367). Con- 
rad, however, had a sister in the cloister of 
Oetenbach (‘ Act.,” 1050, ii, 1, ¢), and this 
may have been the Euphrosyne mentioned by 
Dr. Burrage; he, also, hada married sister 
in Zurich (‘‘ Act.,” 1050, ii, 3, f), and another 
at Schaffhausen, according to Cornelius, 
the wife of Hans Waldkirck, a leading citi- 
zen (Gesch. des Mist. Aufr., ii, 32). 
Another sister, the fourth in number, was 
the wife of Vadian of St. Gall. 

We are not sure whether our author 
(p. 72) intends that we shall regard Claus 
Hottinger as an Anabaptist. If so, he is 
mistaken, for Hottinger was executed 
perhaps before the origin of Anabaptism. 
Fisslin iv, 89 styles him the ‘‘ well-known 
Evangelical martyr” and there is no allu- 
sion to Anabaptism in his latest utterances 
(Fiisslin, ii, 33—39). 

On p. 73 our author assigns the date of 
the decree by which Stumpf was banished 
to Dec. 25th, 1523. 1f he will consult Egli 
‘* Act.,” nos. 441 and 446, he will find that 
he isin error on this point. The occur- 
rence that he intends to allude to on p. 73, 
took place not on the 25th, but on the 23d 
of Dec., 1523 (Egli, ‘* Act.,” 463). 

On p. 70 Dr. Burrage mentions Nov. 17th 
as the date of the decree which followed the 
Second Zurich discussion. We refer for 
different dates to Egli, ‘‘Act.,” 436, 458, 
and 460. 

A fine passage on p. 108 deserves to be 
quoted at length: ‘It was a new gospel 
to thousands; and multitudes, with tears 
of repentance, asked the privilege of confess- 
ing their faith in Christ, retiring to some 
mountain-stream, to exclaim, with the Eu- 
nuch: ‘See! here is water. What doth hin- 
der me to be baptized?’ The solemn ordin- 
ance was administered; and, coming forth 
from the water, both the convert and the 
bearer of the glad-tidings ‘ went on their way 
rejoicing.’” This reminds us of a similar 
passage in Cornelius (ii, 29), where, how- 
ever, we are led to suppose that the con- 
vert was sprinkled. Are there any impera- 
tive facts and evidences which compelled 
the author to alter it, so as to lead us to 
suppose that the convert was immersed ? 
If so, he has failed to supply them. 

We reserve space to mention only a few 
of the questions which we had allowed our- 
selves to hope that Dr. Burrage would 
bring to discussion and, if possible, to 
settlement and by this means advance the 
boundaries of our knowledge. Cornelius ex- 
presses the opinion that in a more fortunate 
age the Catholic Church would have organ- 
ized the Anabaptists into a monastic order, 
and so would have gained control of them, 
and assigned to them a sphere of activity. 
Thisisa mere supposition, to be sure; but it 
gives occasion for the inquiry whether the 
party occupied a theological position that | 
was nearer to the Roman than to the Re-| 
formed Churches. Regarding this ques-| 
tion, we may suggest that Cornelius as-! 
sumes that one matter, at least, was fixed , 
in the minds of all Anabaptists, of what-' 
ever grade or order. They all rejected the j 
doctrine of justification by faith. (‘‘@esch. ; 
des Miinat. Aufr.,” ii, 68. See, also, ii, 18, : 
and ii, 38, and ii, 48). We cannot think: 
Dr. Burrage has done his readers justice in ‘ 
passing over this inquiry and we are dis- 
appointed that he has done so. It is of 
great, practical importance, not only for its 
own sake, but because of its bearing upon 
the history of the Mennonites and of the 
General Baptists. 

We hope that at some future time he will 
extend his studies into this department, 
and let us know the result. The point at 
issue is: Did all of the Anabaptists regard 
the faith of Luther as a “‘ getichter Glaw- 
ben ?” 

Weshould, also, like to know what was the 
notion of the Anabaptists regarding the de- 
sign of baptism. Zwingli’s view is that it 
was simply ‘‘an outward sign and does 
not wash away sin” (Egli, W., p. 36). Was 
Zwingli correct in his belief that the Ana- 
baptists differed from him on this point? 
What did the Anabaptists intend when they 
spoke of baptism as ‘‘ righteousness” and 
reproached those who, like Zwingli, deemed 
it ‘‘ only an external form”? (Burrage, 178— 
179). We are grateful for the quotation which 





Dr. Burrage has given (pp. 148—152) from 


one of Hubmeier’s tracts; but we should 
have been more grateful had he striven to 
reconcile what Hubmeier there affirms with 
his utterances in others of his writings. 
Was there no ground for the charge ad- 
vanced by Zwingli (Burrage, 151) that the 
Anabaptists ‘‘ ascribe too much to water 
baptism”? What did they intend by the 
‘* Brleichterung” which baptism was as- 
serted to convey? (Egli, W., p. 80). What 
did they mean by begging for “‘ the sign of 
baptism for the washing away and re- 
mission of sins”? (Egli, ‘‘ Act.,” 636). What 
did Blaurock mean when, referring to bap- 
tism, he asked Brubbach and Basshard 
whether they ‘‘ desired the grace of God?” 
(Egli, ‘‘ Act.,” 696). What is intended by 
their receiving forgiveness of sins through 
baptism? (Burrage, p. 205). What did a 
prominent leader of the Moravian Ana- 
baptists mean by asserting (Cornelius, ii, 
257) that ‘‘ all his consolation and salvation 
stood in water’? 

We had, also, expected from Dr. Burrage 
a clear account of the position of the Ana- 
baptists regarding the Lord’s Supper and 
of the means and the process by which 
Carlstadt induced them to reject the notion 
ofthe actual presence of Christ in the ele- 
ments (Cornelius ii, 23). 

The apparently conflicting views and 
practice of the Swiss Anabaptists in regard 
to singing is likewise a subject upon which 
we would seem to be entitled to receive in- 
formation from their historian. This is not 
merely a topic of learned curiosity, but it 
has a practical bearing and importance in 
several directions. Is Dr. Burrage quite 
sure of the correctness of all that he has 
assumed concerning the authorship of 
several hymns contained in the ‘“‘Ausbundt ?” 
We were not aware that a conclusive and 
final judgment had been established by the 
best authorities in the department of 
hymnology regarding one or two points 
that he treats as settled and reliable. 

The reflections we have here made upon 
the excellent work of Dr. Burrage will attest 
our interest in the subject and our esteem 
for the author. We trust that he will prose- 
cute his studies still further and bring us 
under additional obligations. If we might 
be allowed to offer a suggestion, we would 
venture to speak of a suspicion, which may 
be entirely unfounded, that in one or two 
instances the author’s vision has suffered in- 
jury and the loss of clearness and penetra- 
tion by reason of improper and unwise pre- 
possessions in favor of the people whose 
story he narrates. It seems a pity that ex- 
cellent powers and capacities should be 
crippled by such a cause. If this is really 
the case, there is occasion for sympathy and 
regret. On the other hand, there is such a 
sentiment as wise and proper prepossession, 
If that is the sort which Dr. Burrage claims 
to cherish, we withdraw our suggestion and 
ask his pardon for making it. 

poleares te YS 

We take great pleasure in recognizing the 
breadth and healthy pertinence of Bishop Har- 
ris’s Bohlen Lectures for 1882, on The Relation of 
Christianity to Civil Society. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
In defining the philosophic basis of civil and 
political society, Bishop Harris turns to the more 
Christian rendering of the social compact theory. 
He repudiates the theory that the state is an out- 
side authoritative entity for which man exists, 
and bases himself on the postulate of Nominal- 
ism, as opposed to Realism, that the individual 
man is the only moral and personal entity en- 
dowed with rights, and that governments are 
made by men for men, and not men for govern- 
ments, Stated barely, this would be the reaffir- 
mation of the contrdt social and disintegrate so- 
ciety by recognizing in the individual citizen 
rights over which the state may not legislate, ex- 
cept at his consent, arffl it is, perhaps, a defect 
in these lectures that they have not met and re- 
solved more emphatically these assumptions of 
modern Nihilism. The solution of this difficulty 
is, however, 80 plainly implied in the lectures as to 
leave no doubt of the author’s intention. The citi- 
zen acts under the limitations and responsibilities 
of a moral and a social nature. He is never‘alone, 
never isolated, and cannot assert the right of 
arbitrary action or self-centered caprice. He is 
not autochthonic in his origin nor isolated in his 
existence. Hence, though the individual citizen 
is the ultimate element into which political 
power is resolved and though he makes the state 
and makes it for his own good, yet he is required 
to do so by the divine authority of his constitu- 
tion and under the ethical responsibilities of his 
relations toGod and his law. This provides a 
sufficient ethical basis for the state and a sufficient 
guarantee against Nihilism. It supplies, also, 
strong ground for Bishop Harris to plant his doc- 
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trine of the radical separation of church and 
stateon. The relation of the state to educa- 
tion is handled with great strength and in 
perfect harmony with these postulates. 
Bishop Harris speaks for the public secular 
schools and points out how, under them, the 
interests of religion have been and may be pre- 
served, As to the relation of the state to the poor, 
Bishop Harris believes neither in the exclusive 
efficacy of Poor Laws nor of institutional 
charities. He points out the mistake Rome has 
made iu vacating the office of personal ministra- 
tion and labor in the home, in order to build up 
her institutional charities. Thehistoric portions 
of these lectures, though characterized by the 
same energetic breadth are not altogether happy, 
especially in the attack on Puritanism, 
whose good temper does not conceal its 
deadly intent. We are assured that, if Puritanism 
had succeeded in carrying out ita plans, we should 
have had no civil or rehgious liberty at all—that 
Anti-Puritan Virginia did actually outstrip 
Puritan Massachusetts in the race for liberty ; 
the Virginians having organized a government 
which was practically as free and as responsible 
to themselves as that provided for by the ‘‘ May- 
flower” compact, more than a year before the 
landing at Plymouth; and for all this and much 
more Mr. Bancroft is relied as an authority. It 
isan amusing feature of this assault that it 
makes the first step toward proving that Puritan- 
ism was dangerous to liberty by alleging that the 
Virginian exponents of liberty framed for them- 
selves,a year earlier than the ‘‘Mayflower” colonists 
a constitution “‘ practically as free,” that is to say 
with about as much outspoken liberty in it as in 
the Puritan document. Bishop Harris has made 
a discovery in New England history which would 
have excited less disturbance in his mind had he 
been brought up in that view of the case from 
a boy, as most of the inhabitants of that part of 
the country have been. He writes that candor 
compels him to admit that the origin of New 
England colonial life is not to be traced to 
Plymouth. The strange thing to usis that there 
should seem to a well-read American any such 
difficulty about this proposition as to have to 
introduce the stringent agency of such a com- 
pulsory principle as a bishop's candor, to draw 
it out. What was all that ‘‘ Mayflower” business 
but something antecedent to Plymouth? What 
has Dr. Dexter been about at Scrooby and Leyden 
all this time? Suppose Arthur Lake, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, did say that “he would go him- 
self” with the Massachusetts Colony, ‘but for 
his age.” That saying has been printed a good 
while and known still longer ; but it did not ex- 
plode the Puritan history, and, what is more, it 
did not produce any great impression on Mr. 
Bancroft, from whom it is quoted in these 
lectures as a tremendously significant find. Mr. 
Bancroft has the most to complain of in 
these lectures. We have re-read his latest utter- 
ances in ‘The Author’s Last Revision” of his 
history, and we advise our readers and all the 
small sort of people who love to cut down 
the great names and great examples of our his- 
tory, to read the chapter xix on “The Place 
of Puritanism in History.” One paragraph is too 
timely to be omitted. 

“The history of religious persecution in New 
England is this: the Puritans established a govern- 
ment in America such as the laws of natural justice 
warranted, and such as the statutes snd common 
law of England did not warrant; and that was done 
by men who still acknowledged a limited allegiance 
to the parent state. The Episcopalians declared 
th lves the of the party and waged 
against ita war of extermination. Puritanism ex- 
cluded them from its asylum. Roger Williams, the 
apostle of ‘soul-liberty,’ weakened civil independ- 
euce by impairing its unity; and he was expelled, 
even though Massachusetts bore good testimony to 
his spotless virtues. Wheelwright and his friends, 
in their zeal for liberty of speech, were charged 
with forgetting their duty as citizens, and they also 
were exiled. The Anabaptist who could not be re- 
lied upon as an ally was watched as possibly a foe. 
The Quakers denounced the worship of New Eng- 
land as an abomination and its government as 
treason; and they were excluded on pain of death. 
The fanatic for Calvinism was a fanatic for liberty, 
and in the moral warfare for freedom his creed 
was his most faithful counselor and his never- 
failing support.” 

...-The town of Billerica, so far as we know, 
was the first in Massachusetts to be honored 
with a distinct history of ita own. It is also the 
last. The first distinction it owed to John Farm- 
er, who, in 1816, published ‘‘ An Historical Me- 
moir of Billerica.” The second it owes to the 
Rev. Henry A. Hazen, who, with infinite pains, 
has compiled in a large octavo the History of 
Billerica, Massachusetis, with a Genealogical Reg- 
ister, (Boston: A. Williams & Co.) Billerica is 
unique among towns for the further reason that 
there is but one of that name in all this Ameri- 
can world and but one in the Mother Country. 
The original grants on which the first settlements 
were made, in 1652 or 1653, covered, when definite- 
ly settled, the large tract between Andover and 
Concord and between Woburn and Chelmsford. 
It has now been cut up into parts or wholes of 
several townships; but the origina! Billerica 
flourishes, securely enthroned in its central po- 
sition, proud of its ancient history and the 
lineage of ite population, The present volume 
is the result of a public movement, begun some 











years ago, to rescue and preserve the historic 
annals of the town—a work which never got far 
beyond the stage of good intention until it fell 
into the energetic hands of Mr. Hazen. He 
starts at the beginning with the land grants of 
“Shawshin,” in the hands of Governor Win- 
throp, describes the laying out and settlement 
of the town, and the change of name to that 
which it now has. The origin of this name is 
uncertain. Our Billerica, of course, derives 
from the English. In that country the Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Porter, a good authority, assures us 
that Villa rica is not favored. Belleri castra, or 
the Camp of Bellerns, though not fully 
accepted, is regarded as better. Mr. Hazen has 
dug up the story of the town from the records, 
and presents them with surprising fullness. He 
recreates the early history. He summons the 
settlers, calls their names, tells how they lived 
and how they died. He describes their religious 
history, their struggles to make homes for them- 
selves and to plant schools. He follows them 
through the Indian wars, and shows what part 
they had at Concord, at Lexington, at Bunker 
Hill, and gives the long roll of men who served 
in the Continental Army in the war that followed. 
He traces the history down torecent time and 
enlivens his pages with numerous photographs, 
which bring side by side the commodious man- 
sions in modern style, with the old “ forts ” and 
old mansions which stood bravely against the 
Indians, or yet more bravely have withstood the 
assaults of more than a hundred Massachusetts 
winters. A very interesting account of the 
mother-town as it now is, and of its history and 
associations from the pen of the Rev. E. G. Por- 
ter, who visited it with a view to making such a 
sketch, is incorporated “into the volume. The 
not least valuable part of the memoir is the 
genealogical register of so far as they could be 
reached, every famiiy in the town. These gen- 
ealogical registers of the entire population 
of a town grouped in families is one of the most 
beautiful and most significant blossoms that 
have opened on the boughs of our democratic 
society. Itis the American counterpart of the 
baronial lineage, and may, we would fondly be- 
lieve, be relied on as a hint of what we are doing 
here for man as man to ennoble him. The 
families that trace back to old Billerica are now 
settled in every state of the Union; but their 
descendants will find in this volume their way 
back to the old stem that unites them, and, as 
they review the life, the names, and the local 
habitation of their ancestors, they will not be 
ashamed. On p. 118 of the genealogical register 
under the name of Richardson, we find what for 
the present, at least, we shall call the most re- 
markable succession of wives on record in New 
England. Ebenezer Richardson in his twenty- 
third year married Elizabeth Shed, Dec. 30th, 1746. 
She died, after seventeen years of wedded life. 
May 10th, 1763, seventeen months later, he 
married Lydia Danforth ; six years later, Cather- 
ine Wyman, with whom he lived about seven 
years; and some four years after her death 
married Elizabeth Bacon, who in séven years 
dies, May 1st, 1790. The following Nov. 23d he 
married Susanna Davis. Upon her death, on 
date unknown, he was again married to Kezia 
. Last of all, he was himself gathered to 
his fathers in 1808, about eighty-four years 
old, having lived with seven wives in sixty-two 
years, six being, sofar as we remember, the high- 
est number previously known to have lived with 
any one man in New England, though it is beaten 
out of sight by a woman mentioned in Evelyn’s 
Diary: “I returned again to Haerlam. « * 
They showed usa cottage where, they told us, 
dwelt a woman who had been married to her 
twenty-fifth husband, and, being now a widow, 
was prohibited to marry in future; yet it could 
not be proved that she had ever made away with 
any of her husbands, though the suspicion had 
brought her divers times to trouble.” 





...-In Perfect Prayer, How Offered? How 
Answered ? the Rev. Chauncey Giles has pub- 
lished a thoughtful, devout, and useful experi- 
ment of the doctrine of prayer from the New 
Church (Swedenborgian) point of view (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co). The main body of the volumes 
follows the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer seria- 
tim; but these sections are preceded by others 
which discuss the general nature and objects 
of prayer. The author comes very near the 
true doctrine, Lut succeeds in missing it. He 
describes admirably the elements of faith and 
submission which enter into true prayer. His 
doctrine is in general that a sincere, genuine 
prayer tends to bring us into such relations to 
the Lord “‘ that we can receive what He gives us 
power toask. It is a state of humiliation, in 
which our own evil desires are held in abeyance ; 
it is turning to the Lord and opening our affec- 
tions to a fuller reception of the Divine Life; 
it is yielding ourselves up in affections 
and thought to the Divine Guidance. So 
far as we do this we come within the sphere of 
Divine Power, and the Lord can do more for us 
than we can ask or conceive.” The defect of 
the book is the discouragement it throws on the 
practice of prayer, by raising the infinity of God 
as a bar against it in the assertion that the in- 
finite cannot change, and, of course, it cannot be 
changed by finite prayer. We do not 





know enough of the interior nature of 
the Infinite God to be able to assert that 
the answer of prayer implies any such change as 
is contemplated in this assertion, At all events 
no perplexities of this nature avail anything 
against the knowledge we possess that relations of 
personal sympathy exist between the infinite God 
and men. No difficulties we may find in the at- 
tempt to show how an infinite being can possibly 
have any such sympathies or submit himself to 
their operation can in any way affect the very 
simple fact that, if this sympathy exists and 
vibrates at the human end in prayer, it must 
vibrate at the other in the divine response. To 
raise the divine infinity as a bar against prayer 
is to allege against its practice the very consider- 
ation that raises it from ordinary petition into 
religious prayer—viz., that it is addressed to the 
infinite God—and on no better ground than that 
we do not exactly understand how an infinite 
being can adjust his own mental operations to 
ours. 


.... Avery interesting volume of Lectures and 
Addresses, by the Late Rev. Thomas Guard, D.D., 
with the memorial sermon, by Dr. Talmage, is 
published by the Messrs. Phillips & Hunt. Dr. 
Guard came to this country in 1871, from Port 
Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, to raise funds 
forthe Methodist Church there. He met with 
80 warm a reception that he could not get away 
from the country. - He took his place at once in 
the very front rank of Methodist preachers. The 
ten years which followed were divided between 
Baltimore and San Francisco, His manner was 
marked with great force and an attractive 
original oddity interspersed with indications of 
genius. His rapid delivery was the despair of re- 
porters. The lectures and addresses published 
in this volume preserve a great deal of his pecu- 
liar force and of the characteristic flavor given 
to them by the man. He had gifts which en- 
abled him to stamp his own original individual- 
ity on all that he did. A new edition has 
been brought out of avery popular religious 
book, The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, by 
H. W.8. The little treatise is wholly practical 
and speaks from an experimental point of view. 
In all editions, the circulation has reached the 
twenty-first thousand. (Chicago: F. H. Revell.) 
———Hugh Montgomery is the story of an earn- 
est life. It relates the experiences of an Irish 
minister and temperance reformer and is inter- 
spersed with briefz of his sermons and addresses. 
It is earnest and stirring and full of the inspira- 
tion of a devoted life. (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt.) -——The Cross in the Light of To-day, 
by the Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., is a straight- 
forward attempt to throw light into the dark 
corners of Christian truth from the person of 
Christ. It is very readable, perspicuous, and 
evangelical, though the hard points that have 
been brought up in modern study are recog- 
nized and an honest attempt made to adjust the- 
ology to them. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 





....We suppose that we may regard Dr. A. A. 
Miner as the editor of the edition lately brought 
out from the Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston, of Hosea Ballou’s more or less famous 
Treatise on Atonement. At all events, he has 
prefaced it with an elaborate introduction which 
reviews the field since Hosea Ballou left it, and 
adjusts the treatise to its historical perspective. 
Ballou’s Treatise is wonderfully temperate and 
even gentle. He writes with reverent and sub- 
missive faith. Whatever else worked on his 
mind, the examination of his treatise shows 
that the motive of his universalism was not 
rationalism. At the same time the theologic or 
philosophical value of his treatise is not great. 
He neither thinks a subject through nor grasps 
any part of it broadly enough to take in its 
relations. His universalism is inconsistent with 
itself in the assertion of absolute individual 
freedom and of holiness won on this basis. He is 
sadly in want of definitions and definite concep- 
tions and falls into the ordinary and superficial 
mistake of supposing his case made out when he 
has put together, against his opponent a string 
of propositions, to some of which it is impossi- 
ble to return a wholly satisfactory answer, and 
all of which embody in them very serious diffi- 
culties. Cases like these are the commonest of 
common occurrences in life, and have to be 
dealt with not by the dead weight of the diffi- 
culties that beset either or any view of the case, 
but on some broader comparative solution. It 
is in matters like these that theology brings 
into requisition the very highest powers of 
reason and judgment. 


...-In the ‘“‘ Famous Women Series,” we have 
George Eliot, by Matilde Blind (Roberts Brothers), 
a thoroughly appreciative sketch of the great 
novelist which embodies the critical opinions and 
conclusions which have been formed concerning 
her and her works. The sketch is written from 
a high standpoint of admiration as to her literary 
merit and of egoism as to the standard of ethics 
to be applied to her life. The chapter on George 
Henry Lewes had better have been omitted and 
is only surpassed in its line by what is said about 
Mr. Cross and the union with him. There could 
hardly be anything more destructive to the safe- 
guards erected in all Christian society for the pro- 
tection of women than the theory advanced in this 





chapter (page 118), that ‘‘no progress could well 
be made in the evolution of society without these 
departures on the part of individuals from the 
well-beaten tracks, for even the failures help 
eventually toward a fuller recognition of what is 
beneficial and possible of attainment.” It strikes 
us as rather strange that a woman should be will- 
ing to bow herself to the purposes of social 
advancement in this way. It is a mode of human 
advancement which has been pretty thoroughly 
tried, with no very satisfactory results, thus far. 
When a woman writes about poor Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and her daughter, who with Harriet 
Westbrook, divided Shelley between them, and 
George Sand, as “‘pathfinders to a better and 
happier state of society,” she remains within the 
limits of toleration only on the charitable assump- 
tion that she does not know what she is writing 
about. 


....The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue 
a “new and revised edition with illustrative 
notes” of Dr. Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table; Every Man his Own Boswell. It contains 
an excellent engraved portrait of the author, fac- 
ing the title-page. The Rev.W.W. Washburn 
has brought out a little hand-book on the biblical 
idea of sacrifice— The Gospel According to Moses; 
or, the Import of Sacrifice in the Ancient Jewish 
Service. The aim of the treatise is to give a con- 
nected and very brief synoptical account of the 
biblical idea or doctrine of sacrifice. The author 
bases himself on the general theory that the 
significance of sacrifice lies in the fact of an offer- 
ing to God, and that its sacrificial value lies in the 
ideal substitution of one victim for another. The 
difficulty which explanations of this kind 
leave standing is that they make nothing 
clearer as tothe essential point, how the symbolic- 
al action passes over into the reality of a spiritual 
expiation. This difficulty is gotten over very easily, 
however, by this author, who is content to stop 
short with the symbolism of the altar, and say there 
was no symbolism in it ; that the life of the victims 
“did net symbolize atonement. It atoned; it did 
not symbolize substitution, it was a substitution. 
The immediate significance, the essential doctrine 
of the blood upon the altar, was real atonement 
by real substitution.” Nothing more is required 
to dispose of all this than to ask how much 
would remain of this ‘‘ immediate significance ” 
and ‘ essential doctrine of the blood,” if its con- 
nection with the cross of Christ was wholly cut 
away from it. (Phillips & Hunt.) 

--».We are not greatly impressed with the 
Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, in the 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son’s “Clerical 
Library,” though they represent a large number 
of good sermons from good preachers and are 
not so much condensed as not to have a life left 
in the frame and considerable meat on the 
skeleton. If they are offered as substitutes for 
sermons, they propose a bill of fare when what 
we want isa dinner. If they are intended asa 
crutch to help on feeble preachers, the only good 
thing that we can see in them is that their use in 
this way would be sure to walk a man straight 
out of the ministry, by proving him manifestly 
unfit. 

....-The Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. publish 
en exact reprint of Vol. I of Professor Jowett’s 
Thucydides. Translated in English, with Intro- 
duction, Marginal Analysis and Index, edited and 
with a preface by Professor A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D. We have already reviewed at length Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s translation (vide INDEPENDENT, 
Jan. 26th). The peculiarity of this edition (aside 
from its being an American reprint) is the omis- 
sion of Vol. II, which consists of critical notes 
and matters of exclusive scholarly inter- 
est. The present publication puts the great work 
of Thucydides within easy reach of English 
readers. 

....The Messsrs. Thomas Crowell & Co. reprint 
the English story of The Mutiny on Board the 
‘‘ Leander,” by Bernard Heldmann. An English 
ship, under a sound English captain and a good 
crew, is boarded at sea by a man-of-war's boat, 
with a press-gang, who carry off twelve of her 
sixteen tars, and compel her to shipa new crew 
at Gibraltar, where she fills up with some Span- 


ish desperadoes, who mutiny at sea and raise the 
black . The story carries out the history to 
the bitter end, through a wide range of adven- 
ture. 





.... Our Choir is a highly successful musical 
jeu @esprit, by C. G. Bush, which calls into serv- 
ice the two arts of comic poetry and comic 
sketching to show up the ridiculous side of the 
modern absurdity, the church choir. Mr. Bush 
rides a tilt against the whole field, from the com- 
mittee, soloists, organist, and amateur chorus, and 
the black son of Ham who blows the bellows. He 
lays on hard and does not spare and raises a 
laugh, which we hope will go around and set the 
world a-laughing down an abuse which reason 
and sense have thus far been unable to touch. 
(G. P. Putnam Sons). 

....«The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son briag 
out in superb style—as to paper, maps, and press- 
work—a new edition of Dean Stanley's Sinai and 
Palestine in Connection with their History. This 
edition has been carefully conformed to the au- 


thor’s last edition, as it came from his hands, 
with considerable additions and corrections, col- 


ored maps, and other illustrations, so as to form 
the most readable and altogether edition of 
this standard work. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


‘*PINoN AND BaBuRIN” and “ First Love,” two 
short tales by Iran Turgeneff, have just been 
translated by Sydney Jerrold into English, and 
will soon appear from a leading firm, prefaced 
by a biographical sketch of their author.——— 
It is responsibly announced that, so far from 
thinking of abandoning their plan of publishing 
a new illustrated magazine, the Messrs. Mac- 
millan are concluding all necessary arrangements 
for such an undertaking, and that the first 
number of the periodical will be ready in 
October. Mr. J. Comyns Carr will be the 
managing editor. The Domestic Monthly 
(issued by Blake & Co., of 853 Broadway, New 
York) has secured the right of printing here asa 
serial the new novel by Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
‘*Maid of Athens,” by special arrangement with 
the English firm of Chatto & Windus,-—— 
Frederic Pitman, publisher, is about to issue a 
number of standard novels, with more solid 
works, in phonographic type. The ‘ Pickwick 
Papers” will introduce the series.— Professor 
Karl Witte, the eminent student of Dante, and 
authority on all questions of Dante’s verse, died, 
unexpectedly, at Halle, last month. His last labor 
is reported to have been the supervision of an 
edition of the carliest known commentary upon 
the ‘Divina Commedia,” by Ser Graziolo, of 
Bologna.— Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will 
soon publish Mr. Luther H. Porter’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History of the United States.” This work 
is announced as one prepared and carried out on 
a plan somewhat diverse from other histories of 
its class. In Part I the reader’s attention is 
invited to a short summary of the Colonics 
and the text of one of each of the 
three species of Charters granted them. 
The setting forth of the causes which led to the 
formation of a constitution completes this 
division. In Part If the Constitution thus 
drafted is given and commented upon carefully. 
Part III deals with the origin and growth of 
political parties and studies the outline of their 
several points of difference. The Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, a firm who have 
given us many choice works, have in preparation 
the following volumes: ‘‘ Living English Poets,” 
which book, which has been sharply criticised 
abroad, because of its sins of omission and com- 
mission ; the “‘ Letters to a Friend,” by Bishop 
Thirlwall; ‘Margaret Fuller,” a biography by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; and new editions of the 
late Hon. Josiah Quincy’s “ Figures of the Past ; ” 
and ‘A Daughter of the Philistines.”——-—The 
complete record of the “Life of the Late 
Alexander H. Stephens,” written by the 
Messrs. R. M. Johnston and William 
Hand Browne is to be reissued, with some addi- 
tional chapters, by the original publishers, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. The latter house is apparent- 
ly justified in claiming that no reliance can or 
should be reposed in any other Lives of this em- 
inent figure in American affairs of the past 
half century. The book by the Messrs. John- 
ston dnd Browne was written by them in direct 
communication with its subject. Mr. Stephens 
supplied all necessary material therefor, and, 
after hearing it carefully read over, gave it his 
hearty approval. The revised edition will be 
speedily for sale.———-The Continent will print 

















in a coming number a fine portrait of 
Madame de Girardin, engraved by Mr. 
Kruell. — Awhile since several reviewers 
directed the attention of their readers 
to a strange resemblance between some 


well-known early tales of Mr. Bret Harte, and 
the “Army Sketches,” by Captain Steele, pub- 
lished by Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicayo. 
The author of the latter recently addressed to 
his publishers a plain statement that when his 
“Sketches” were put together he had read only 
one single story by Harte (the celebrated ‘* Mig- 
gles”) copied into a stray newspaper. ‘In the 
same little upper room,” he says, ‘over the 
sallyport from which the ‘Guard-house Gentle- 
man’ escaped, nearly all these chapters were 
born, about the years of grace 1868—’69—’70. I 
remember that I used some hundreds of shects 
torn from the printed ‘orders’ that came so 
often and so uselessly to us, as they were about 
the right size and stationery was a little scarce.” 
The Boston Courier, in quoting some of 
the expressions recently used by Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne in his address upon contemporary Amer- 
ican fiction, remarks that it “is sufficiently evi- 
dent that Mr. Hawthorne is neither ‘a Howells 
nor a James young man.’”——-—Our last issue 
contained an allusion to the forthcoming 
account of her “Ten Years on a Georgia 
Plantation,” by the Hon. Mrs. Leigh. Mrs. 
Leigh’s political views, especially those upon 
slave questions, coincided with her father, Mr. 
Butler, rather than her famous mother, Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble. Mr. Butler lived a Northern life 
until the early part of 1866, when he returned to 
Butler, to die in 1867. The estate then fell to 
Miss Butler, as she then was called, and she re- 
sided there for some time, until her removal to 
London came and her subsequent marriage 
with the Honorable Mr. Leigh, a clergyman. 
————We have received the April number of 
The Wheelman, with which that handsome and 
readable organ of the bicyclist and out-of-doors 
man in general begin a second volume, The 





reading-matter is as bright and well-selected as 
could possibly be, and the expensive and beautiful 
illustrations are only surpassed by those in The 
Century, which periodical we believe our Ixionic 
friend very successfully “‘ dresses at.” If so, the 
model was well chosen and is admirably followed. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Mc Master’s *‘History 
of the People of the 
United States” has 
been received with en- 
thusiasm by the press, 
by scholars, and by the 
public. Its publica- 
tion has been recog- 
nized as a literary 
event of no small mo- 
ment, many admirers 
of its graphic pages 
declaring that it is the 
most noteworthy book 
published for fifty 
years. 


Second Edition of Vol. I just ready. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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For the Preservation and Restoration of Health in 
Children and Young and Old People of Both Sexes. 
With a Short Method of Acquiring the Art of 
Swimming. By Prof. T. J. Hanre.ivs, M. D. 
Translated and adapted from the Swedish. By C. 
Lérvine. With 31 Illustrations. 12mo, flexible 
cloth covers, 60 cents. 

This book contains a selection of “active” move. 
ments, of great hygienic value, for the use of every 
one, and is essentially a book for every home. The 
learned professor expresses himself in language so 
plain as to be understood by all. 
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Edited by Witt1am KEniout, LL.D. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
A MORMON REUNION. 


Tue members of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints, calling themselves the original 
Mormobs, organized just fifty-three years 
ago by Joseph Smith, have been holding a 
conference, or reunion, in Kirtland, O. 
The official name of the Church is ‘* The 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints,” and it is anti-pols g- 
amous. Delegates arrived at Kirtland 
from all parts of the country. Prominent 
among them was the son of the Mormon 
prophet, Joseph Smith. Joseph Smith, Jr., 
of Iowa, is the President of the Clrurch, 
which is said to have a membership of about 
40,000. The Twelve Apostles were also 
present. 

The reunion was held in the old Mormon 
Temple, which has stood idle for fifty 
years, and has been repaired and cleaned 
for the occasion. It cost about $50,000, 
and was in litigation when the division 
occurred in the Church, it being awarded 
to the Reorganized Church. The reunion, 
which began April 6th, is to continue a 
week or more, and hereafter the Church 
will hold annual conferences. 

President Smith made a brief address on 
the opening day, after which Missionary 
Blair, from Utah, reported on his work. 
Z. H. Gurley, missionary in Washington, 
attacked severely the Utah Mormons. He 
said: 

“ The dissenters from the original faith of our 
Church, people in Utah, men and women, have 
practised the meanest things that ever disgraced 
the world, I am very sorry that such a thing 
exists as polygamy, and that we are ever brought 
into connection with that curse, as black as 


Egyptian darkness. Do not take any stock in- 


any religion that does not love the nation. I 
shall pray for an administration that separates 
us from that terrible curse in Utah, and shall 
support that political party that prings it about. 
Only recently we presented to Secretary Freling- 
huysen an epitome of our faith for the purpose 
of our Church getting divorced from the black, 
filthy crew whose headquarters are in Salt Lake 
City. If we succeed in this, every infidel and 
skeptic, even, will bid us Godspeed in our work. 
The doctrines of the Utah Mormons are the dia- 
bolicalisms of the nineteenth century. I would 
rather my child would die an infant than be a 
Utah Mormon, whose doctrine drags souls down 
to hell. God is the God of liberty, truth, and 
justice and hope. We hope the public and the 
government will draw the distinction between 
us and the Utah Mormons. We have no inter- 
ests in common with the Utah Church, those 
full-blooded apostles, whose practices are viler 
than the vilest. That we are true and loyal to 
our government is part of our faith. No man or 
woman is a saint who violates the law of the land 
and the community. When such men claim to 
be Latter Day Saints, they are but latter day 
devils. 

‘We recognize the Holy Bible like all other re- 
ligious denominations. Our Bible is like all 
others. We have a great number of churches 
in the East—branches in Brooklyn, Boston, and 
New York. All the converts of the Utah Church 
are foreigners, and from the most ignorant 
classes to be found in the whole of Europe. 
There are now 150,000 polygamous Mormons in 
the Territory, and they are increasing at the 
terrible rate of 50,000 a year.” 

Most of the first day was devoted to 
honoring the memory of Joseph Smith. 
One of the speakers said if he was not in- 
spired by God, he was one of the most 
wonderful men of this country. 

On the second day, Saturday, a perma- 
nent organization was effected with Joseph 
Smith, Jr., president, R. M. Elvary, 
vice-president, and H, CC. Smith, 
secretary. The committee on credentials 
reported delegates present from the follow- 
ing districts: Pittsburg, Northern [linois, 
Iowa (Little Sioux district), Southeastern 
Illinois, Michigan, Northern Indiana (Deca- 
tur district), Llinois (Kewanee district), 
Massachusetts, Florida, Missouri (St. Louis 
district), London, Canada, Northern 
Nebraska, Western Iowa (Pottawatomie 
district), lowa (Tremont district), Western 
Missouri, Dlinois (Nauvoo district), North- 
ern Illinois (Chicago Branch Chureh), 
Idaho, Nevada, Central Texas, Kansas, and 
Georgia. Counselor W. W. Blair described 
the method of working in the far West. He 
said that in the Nevada district there was a 
large numberof Utah Mormons and but few 
Latter Day Saints. In Idaho, there were 
10,000 Utah Mormons and several small 
branches of the Reorganized Church. The 








financial condition of these branches was 
excellent and the missions were self-sus- 
taining. Reports from the Elders of the 
quorum of the Twelve Apostles stated 
the condition of the affair of the 
Church in various localities East and 
West. Elders Joseph Love and H. N. Han- 
son, of Utah, made a report of the progress 
of the work in that Territory. These mis- 
sionaries have been working in the heart 
of the polygamist’s camp and converting 
many of the original Latter Day faith. The 
president read a long memorial, presented to 
Secretary Frelinghuysen some months ago, 
asking that a distinction be made by the 
Government between Utah Mormons and 
the Reorganized Church. 


<> 


Tue Anglican Communion has for some months 
been profoundly concerned in a question which 
has risen in the South African Church. A dis- 
pute occurred last year between the Bishop of 
Grahamstown and the Dean of his cathedral. 
The latter refused, for certain reasons, to permit 
the Bishop to officiate in the cathedral. The 
matter was taken into the courts and, final- 
ly, carried to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, which decided that the Dean 
as dean of the cathedral church, could not be 
held subject to the authority of the South Afri- 
can Church, its Synods, its canons, or its bish- 
ops. The ground of this decision, which car- 
ried dismay to the bishops of the South African 
Church was, that this cathedral, like other 
churches} in South Africa, is held “in trust for 
ecclesiastical purposes in connection with the 
Church of England, and that the South African 
Church has severed this connection by adopting 
acanon refusing to acknowledge decisions of 
discipline or doctrine by any tribunals except its 
own or such as it should accept as a court of ap- 
peal. The effect of this decision was to make Bish- 
op Colenso and Dean Williams’ and their adher- 
ents the lawful Church of England in South Africa 
The meeting of the Synod to decide what should 
be done under the circumstances which has just 
been held in Capetown, was looked forward to 
with great interest. Archdeacons Badnall and 
Fogg proposed as a solution of the difficulty and 
in order to bring the South African Church into 
legal connection with the Church of England 
that the Synod repeal the obnoxious canon ; but 
the bishops were unanimously opposed to it, and 
it was killed by the laity, who voted 8 to 3 against 
it, so that it did not come before the clergy. The 
bishops then proposed and carried a resolution 
or canon of pacification, the intended effect of 
which apparently is that, where property is held 
for ecclesiastical uses in connection with the 
Church of England, the holders of that proper- 
ty (“being clergy of the Church of this prov- 
ince’’) shall not be liable to any obligations in the 
conduct of their services which would not attach 
to them as clergy of the Established Church of 
England. This decision gives satisfaction to the 
London Guardian and Church Times, The lat- 
ter says: 

“The recent debate in the South African Synod, 
on the question of expunging the Proviso which 
guards the Provincial Church against the dangers of 
Erastian interference from England, teaches some 
important lessons. And chiefly what it shows is 
how slight is the grasp of the ordinary clerical mind 
on first principles, how deeply rooted the Erastian 
temper isin far too many cases, and how necessary 
it is to continually go back to the very A B C of mat- 
ters, which one might fairly have thought long ago 
settled beyond the possibility of further doubt. No- 
where has the question of Church and state been so 
thoroughly thrashed out as at the Cape, in the course 
of the proceedings as to Dr. Colenso, It was to the 
solution of the problems involved therein, that the 
late eminent Metropolitan gave his best energies, 
and practically his valuable life; and it seems 
strange that there could have been found persons, 
not ayowedly allies of the excommunicated Prelate, 
who desiredto impose anew upon the Church the 
heavy and infidel yoke of the Judicial] Committee of 
Privy Council, whose very name is a by-word.” 


....Recently another rumor was put in circu- 
lation of the intention of the Holy See to create 
a ‘Primate of all North America,” and put the 
affairs of the American Church under the con- 
trol of a distinct congregation of cardinals, one 
of whom should be resident in the United States. 
The Catholic Standard says nothing is certainly 
known about these matters, but that “‘ the affairs 
of the Church in the United States and Canada 
should be committed to the charge of a special 
congregation or committee of cardinals would 
be nothing strange.” The growth of the Church; 
‘the special circumstances surrounding it, and 
the multifarious matters connected with it that 
claim the attention of the Holy See, may easily 
lead to the creation of a special congregation to 
take its concerns in charge and supervise its 
hierarchical administration.” 

The Standard continues : 


“Naturally, too, in connection with such possible 
or probable action, an arrangement might also be 
made, by the appointment of an Ablegate, or other 
dignitary, with primatial or quasi-primatial powers, 
to represent the Holy Roman See inthis country 


” and to be the official] medium of communications to 


and from the Sacred Congregation and the Sovereign 
Pontiff, more direct and more speedy than that 





which now exists. That these things have been 
talked about by clergy and bishops in this country 
and, perhaps, in Rome, is pretty well known; but 
whether they have become subjects for considera- 
tion by the Sovereign Pontiff and his official coun- 
selors is not known. 

“That some action, looking toward securing 
greater uniformity in the hierarchical administra- 
tion of the Church in North America, and bringing 
itinto more immediate and direct communication 
with the Holy Roman See, will be taken before long, 
we think is highly probable, indeed almost certain.” 


..-.One of the greatest hindrances Germany 
has had in negotiations with the Pope has been, 
it is stated, the presence in the Vatican of Cardi- 
nal Ledochowski, Archbishop of Posen. For 
several years he has lived at the Vatican as a 
pensioner of the Pope, and in return gives the 
Holy Father the benefit of his great experience 
and judgment in all matters relating to the 
rights and wrongs of the Church of Rome in 
Prussia. The Archbishop was sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment for violation of 
the Falk Laws, and fled to the Vatican to avoid 
the operations of the law. The Prussian minis- 
ter, anxious to dislodge him from the papal 
palace, addressed a letter, some time ago, to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, saying that the 
Prussian Government had never asked and never 
intended to ask the extradition of the contu- 
macious archbishop, and he might, therefore, 
leave the Vatican at any time without fear of be- 
ing arrested and delivered to the Prussian police. 
Whether the exiled prelate will venture from his 
place of refuge remains to be seen. The latest 
word about the negotiations is to the effect that, 
although Prussia, in its answer to the Papal 
Secretary of State, refused to concede his de- 
mands relative to education and the appoint- 
ment of priests, there are still hopes of a com- 
promise. The answer of Cardinal Jacobini will 
go fur toward deciding whether the negotiations 
are to fail entirely. 


...-Spiritualism is said to be spreading so in 
some parts of Austria that the Bishop of Bohemia 
has been compelled to denounce it as heresy. 
Two Catholic churches in Cincinnati are reported 
to be much disturbed by the development of 
spiritualistic doctrines among their members, 
some 200 being found infected with them. Last 
week the First Society of Spiritualists in this city 
celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary of Modern 
Spiritualism. The speakers, one of whom was 
Mr. Henry Kiddle, late superintendent of schools 
in New York City, complained of unfairness of 
the press toward Spiritualism and of persecution, 
and of the “cranks” and dabblers in Spiritualism 
who had brought it into contempt. 


.-..-The success of the Salvation Army has 
given rise to a number of similar o rganizations 
in England and Wales. There are ‘‘The Army 
of the King’s Own,” ‘‘ Christian Army,” ‘‘ Gospel 
Temperance Blue Ribbon Army,” “ Holiness 
Army,” ‘Hosanna Army,” ‘‘Redeemed Army,” 
‘*Royal Gospel Army,” and ‘Salvation Navy.” 
These bodies, together with the ‘‘ Alethians,” the 
** Calvinistic Independents,” the ‘‘ Christian 
Evangelists,” and the “‘ Christian Pioneers,” have 
45,000 places of worship. 


....The total of stated ministers of religion in 
England and Wales is 36,000, of whom 23,000 are 
in the Church of England. Every Sabbath 80,000 
sermons are preached. There isa stated minis- 
ter for every 700 persons, comprising 140 families ; 
a place of worship for every 500 individuals, or 
every 100 families ; and acommunicant for about 
every eight of the population. The annual cost 
of the various efforts for the social, moral, and 
religious reform is roundly estimated at sixteen 
millions sterling. 


....Dr. E, de Pressensé thinks the Liberals 
won a decided victory in the late elections in 
the Reformed Church of France. He says: 

“One of the most certain results of the late 
electoral contest is, the indefinite postponement of 
all projects of reconciliation between the two 
parties. It would be utterly useless to convene a 
synod, since it would have no power to carry into 
effect any of its resolutions without State interven- 
tion, and this both parties are determined to 
eschew.” 


,.-.1t is true that Bishop Mermillod, so long 
exiled from Switzerland, has been permitted, on 
the intercession of the Pope, to return to the 
country as Bishop of Lausanne, but the govern- 
ment of Geneva will not permit him to perform 
any episcopal duties in that canton. 


....-Dr. L L. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, has 
declined the Protestant Episcopal bishopric of 
Indiana, to which he was elected in February, 
chiefly on the ground that his parish would 
suffer loss were he to leave it. 


...-The Southern Baptist Convention meets 
this year in Waco, Texas, May 9th. The North- 
ern Baptist anniversaries will be held late in the 
same month in Saratoga. 


....Oatholic schools in Belgium are announced 
as having 622,437 children, a gain of 42,000 in 
the past two years. It is said that in some places 
the public schools are without scholars. 


se 31st convention of the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church will meet in Springfield, 
O., May 16th. 





Rlissions, 


A misstonary in Turkey writes us ; 


The relations between the native churches, with 
their pastors and the missionaries in Central Tur- 
key,are at present characterized by general harmony 
and mutual confidence, and all parties are unitedly 
pushing forward the work of evangelization. The 
missionaries leave the self-supporting churches to 
manage their own affairs, independent of all control, 
and devote their time to the College and Thedlog- 
ical Seminary and to the supervision of the weaker 
churches in the out-stations, where, in all cases, the 
authority of the missionary is in exact proportion 
to the amount of aid granted by the American 
Board. In these various departments of labor, the 
missionaries are in continual conference with the 
native brethren and in constant communication 
with every Protestant community. They reserve to 
themselves the final decision in questions involving 
the funds of the Board; yet important matters, 
almost without exception, are adjusted by the com- 
bined judgment of both parties. The missionaries 
have been accustomed to present the bright side of 
their work, to awaken interest at home; but per- 
haps they have overshot the mark. They now hear 
with amazement the order to retrench at every 
point, for the time has come, forsooth, to close up 
the mission work in Turkey. The curtailment in 
the appropriations by the Board, even the present 
year, simply means the entire abandonment of im- 
portant outposts that have been established and 
held at great cost, and which are full of hope in the 
near future. 

Self-support has been pushed, in this field, to the 
utmost, and further pressure at the present time, 
together with the withdrawal of mission aid, will, 
except at the great centers, speedily “close up the 
work,” but not in the sense intended by its friends. 

We must not forget the dark background of mil- 
lions of Turks, Arabs, and Kurds who have yet no 
more thought of becoming Christians than Chris- 
tians have of becoming Moslems, whjle hundreds of 
thousands of nominal Christians, too, still cling to 
the empty forms ofa dead faith. 

The result of fifty years of mission work, with all 
the array of churches, schools, and Christian homes, 
constitutes merely a foothold for further labor 
among the unreached millions, : 

We have a wide field covered thick with bram- 
bles, but with great effort we have planted here 
and there a tree that is taking root; still, almost the 
entire field is even now a dense tangle of wild vines 
and thorns. What will become of our churches that 
are but just now coming forth from the dark shad- 
ow of centuries of ignorance, superstition, and 
bigotry, if we leave them in tneir deep poverty, to 
struggle as best they can in the unequal contest 
with the powers of darkness? 

This question weighs heavily upon us. If the 
missionaries should leave Turkey to-day, or even 
retire into their educational institutions, there seems 
to us imminent danger lest the Protestant element 
be quickly smothered out by the combined influence 
of Moslem and nominally Christian fanaticism. 


...-The Turkish authorities are giving to the 
American Mission Book Department more trou- 
ble than at any time during the last half cen- 
tury. Books are published only under special 
authorization from the minister of public in- 
struction ; but petty governors in the provinces 
stop the sale of authorized mission books at 
discretion, and their discretion is very small. 
Lately officials at Constantinople demanded the 
surrender of all copies in stock, at the Bible 
House, of a Christian hymn-book printed in 
Turkish. The pretext was that the book, having 
been printed before the date of the present law 
of the press, had never been authorized to 
appear. Since this mission book trade is 
legitimate business in which large American 
capital is invested, it would seem that such inter- 
ferences with it call for diplomatic remonstrance, 
The American book trade in Turkey is quite as 
much entitled to the active protection of the 
United States Government as any other com-~- 
mercial enterprise, the rum trade, for instance, 


....The commission charged by the American 
Board at Portland, with investigating the com-~ 
plaints from Western Turkey, wrote to leading 
Armenian pastors and others in that field, re- 
questing from each one a full and frank expres- 
sion of his views ; the object probably being to 
obtain all shades of opinion on the subject. But 
the executive committee of the Bythinia Union 
has printed a circular to the churches which 
points out that inconveniences are likely to arise 
from any promiscuous statement of views by in- 
dividuals, and recommends that all parties wait 
until the Spring session of the Bythinia Union. 
At that session an official statement, giving all 
necessary information will be drawn up and for- 
warded to the Investigating Commission, 
through Mr. 8. M. Minasian. 

....Eighteen years ago the Turkish Govern- 
ment arrested and imprisoned a number of Mos- 
lems charged with reading the Christian Scrip- 
tures and with attending Christian chapels. The 
activity of the police at that time struck terror 
into the hearts of these inquirers and seemed to 
close the Moslem field against all Christian teach- 
ing. Since that time over 80,000 copies of the 
Bible, or parts of the Bible, in the Turkish lan- 
guage, and printed in the character used by 
Moslems only, have been sold in the Turkish Em- 
pire. This large sale of Scriptures to Moslems 
is, perhaps, not so remarkable, since Moham- 
med in his earlier teachings often referred his 
disciples to the Christian Bible for confirmation 
of his statements. 
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Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC, 

Tue venerable Peter Cooper, for a number 
of years the oldest native-born inhabitant of 
New York City, died at his home on Wednesday, 
the 4th inst. He had been ill with pneumonia 
only three days. Marks of respect were dis- 
played on all the public buildings of New York, 
the Supreme Court was adjourned, and several 
bodies, including both houses of the legislature, 
adopted resolutions in his honor. Public 
funeral services were held on Saturday after- 
noon, at 3 o’clock in All Souls’ Church, where 
the remains during the entire morning lay 
in state and were visited by thousands of 
persons, The funeral services were attended by 
great crowds. All the trade organizations and 
societies of which Mr. Cooper was a member had 
their representatives there. Also the Board of 
Aldermen were there and representatives of the 
Union League Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Cooper Union Free School, the College of the 
City of New York, the Juvenile Asylum, the 
Maritime Association, and the Stock, Produce, 
Coal, and the Iron and Metal Exchanges, and the 
Glue and other trades. In such ways did the 
people of New York show their respect for the 
great philanthropist, 





..-.Another terrible hotel disaster occurred at 
Greenville, Texas, on Friday night of last week. 
The cause of the calamity is uncertain, but it is 
thought that an explosion of powder in a hard- 
ware store, under the hotel, blew out the west 
walls, thereby causing the entire building to fall. 
Certain it is that the sleeping guests and servants 
knew nothing of the imminent danger till the 
building suddenly fell in ruins and the flames as 
suddenly burst out on all sides, Thirteen per- 
sons were crushed in the falling ruins or burned 
to death and many others were more or less 
seriously injured, Several buildings adjoining 
the hotel were destroyed, 


....Sergeant Mason, who, it will be remem- 
bered, attempted to shoot Guiteau, is not likely, 
it is said, to receive any clemency from the 
Administration, The War Department authori- 
ties maintain that a pardon would destroy army 
disicpline, and army discipline must be main- 
tained ; and the wife of Sergeant Mason seems 
quite as little disposed to aid in any legal efforts 
which might result in his liberation. The best 
lawyers here are all of the opinion that there is 
no ground for his release. All the money that 
has been collected for Sergeant Mason’s benefit 
has been placed to the credit of his wife. 


...-At the beginning of last week ex-Senator 
Dorsey again took the witness-stand in the Star- 
route trial, He declined to submit his letter- 
books for inspection, and Mr. Ingersoll declared 
that they had been mutilated by Rerdell. In the 
course of his testimony, Mr. Dorsey asserted that, 
if General Garfield had lived a week longer, both 
Mr. James and Mr. MacVeagh would have been 
removed. H. M. Vaile, one of the defendants, 
took the stand on Wednesday, and he and Mr. 
Dorsey alternately occupied the stand during the 
remainder of the week. 


....A telegram from Washington says: ‘The 
appointment of Judge Gresham as Postmaster- 
General has created a very considerable excite- 
ment among the politicians. They seem to re- 
gard him as a man who is not only to be re- 
spected, but, to some extent, to be feared. He 
will be Postmaster-General, and possibly more. 
He is expected to be an aggressive force in a 
Cabinet which, for the most part, is negative.” 


.--.Work has been resumed on the Hudson 
River Tunnel, on the New York side of the 
river. The water was pumped from the excava- 
tion last week, and it was found that the brick 
walis of the tunnel were not injured in the least. 
A force of men were put at work, and the work 
has been going on continuously night and day 
for the last four or five days. 


-++.-The centennial anniversary of the birth 
of Washington Irving was celebrated at Tarry- 
town, New York, on Tuesday of last week. A 
memorial meeting was held in the evening, which 
was addressed by Donald G. Mitchell, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and others. Letters of regret 
from many of the prominent men of the country 
were also read. 


...-Two chiefs who have been urging the In- 
dians to go on the war-path have been captured 
on the San Carlos agency in Arizona. It is said 
that General Crook has orders to take no pris- 
oners in the engagements with these Indians 
who are now on the war-path; but nothing is 
known of such orders at Washington. 


...-Mr. Salmi Morse attempted to produce the 
Passion Play last week ; but, although it had been 
one time successfully given, it was on this oc- 
casion prevented by the police, Mr. Morse is 
gaining a reputation for stubborn perseverance, 
for he does not yet give up hope of converting 
the public to his praise. 


....Ex-President Diaz was entertained in New 
York last week, with receptions and excursions 
of various kinds. He visited Governor’s Island, 





and was taken to the various points of interest 
about the harbor on a special steamer, On 
Saturday he left for Boston, there to be similarly 
entertained. 


..--Several thousand bricklayers in Chicago 
have struck for advance of wages. The Phila- 
delphia house-painters and 500 railroad laborers 
at Shamokin, Pa., have also struck. It is also 
reported that the Pittsburgh cigar makers will 
strike on May first. ' 


....The Treasury Department has issued a 
circular to custom officers, promulgating the 
provisions of the act of Congress ‘‘to prevent the 
importation of adulterated and spurious teas,” 
and establishing regulations for their enforce 
ment, 


... President Arthur is enjoying a short va- 
cation in Florida. He has expressed his inten- 
tion of taking part in the Decoration Day cere- 
monies in this city, 


...-It is reported that prairie fires are raging 
near Bismarck, Dak, This may interfere with 
the wheat-planting which has already been be- 
gun in that state, 


...-The State Department has instructed the 
American consulat Panama to try and secure 
a trial for the seven Americans imprisoned 
there. 


....There isa proposed constitutional amend- 
ment before the senate of New York to give the 
right of suffrage to women. 


....-The cornerstone of a monument to the 
Confederate dead was laid on Saturday last, at 
New Orleans. 


....Surgeon-General J, K. Barnes died on 
Thursday of last week, 





FOREIGN, 


....The excitement in London last Thursday 
was intense ever the news of Nihilistic plots in 
Russia, over the reception of threatening letters, 
over the arrests of four plotters, and, more than 
all, over the discovery of a dynamite factory in 
Birmingham, The news from Russia was that 
a mine had been discovered under the Kremlin, 
in Moscow, where the coronation of the Czar is 
to take place. One of the letters referred to con- 
tained the threat of a second attempt to blow up 
the Government buildings. Explosive materials 
were found in the possession of the men arrested. 
Nearly half a ton of nitro-glycerine, it is said, 
has been thus seized in London. The Birming- 
ham police discovered a dynamite factory and ar- 
rested a man named Whitehead, an Irish-Ameri- 
can, who is supposed to be the maker of the 
explosives. Startling discoveries were made 
at the factory. The apparatus for preparing 
and mixing the explosive compounds was con- 
structed on scientific principles and with 
all the cunning craft which clearly showed 
its inventor to be not only a thorough schol- 
ar in chemistry and machinery, but also 
an adept in expedients for avoiding notoriety 
and preventing discovery. On Thursday night 
a sentinel at the powder magazine, connected 
with the Newry Barracks, in Ireland, fired at a 
man who was believed to be engaged in an at- 
tempt to blow up the place. No trace of the man 
was, however, found. Each arrest or discovery 
seems to give another clue to additional meshes 
in the network of plots. The recent arrests at 
Liverpool have furnished the Glasgow police 
with a clue to the cause of recent explosions in 
that city. It is said that the plotters contem- 
plated the destruction of the viaduct over the 
canal, A London correspondent declares that a 
war of extermination will be waged against the 
Irish in England should any lives be lost by 
another explosion of dynamite. Many large em- 
ployers are even discharging their Irish work- 
men. Thus the truth is already being realized 
of Michael Davitt’s statement that the dynamite 
policy can only have the effect of exasperating 
the English deinoeracy, 


...-The statement that arrangements have 
been completed for the trial of the prisoners con- 
cerned in the Phoenix Park murders is confirmed. 
Joe Brady will be tried firet. The Crown law- 
yers have determined to resist any postponement 
of the trial. Important evidence has been ob- 
tained in the past few days corroborating the 
statements of Carey, the informer, that Tynan 
and “Number One” are identical and upon 
other points connected with the Pheonix Park 
mufderers. Three constables from Balla, Ire- 
land, have left for America in quest of Hynes 
and Vahey, who are suspected of having mur- 
dered Feerick, in June, 1880. At Limerick the 
extra force of police which had been kept up 
for some time past has been materially decreased. 
It is now announced that Mr. Parnellis not com- 
ing to America, 


..-.In the House of Lords, on Monday last, 
in the case of Olarke versus Bradlaugh, Lurd 
High Chancellor Selborne declared that Mr. 
Clarke, as a common informer, was unable to 
sue Mr. Bradlaugh for sitting and voting in the 
House of Commons without taking the oath of 
allegiance. The judgment against Mr. Brad- 
laugh was therefore reversed with costs. Lord 





Justice Blackburn was the only dissentient from 
the judgment. 


...-The Paris police are keeping a close watch 
over a number of Russian refugees in that city, 
who, they suspect, are connected with the alleged 
plot to take the life of the Czar at the time 
of his coronation. Itis reported that some 
French detectives will proceed to Moscow on 
that occasion to assist the Russian police in 
watching suspected persons. 


....The recovery of Queen Victoria is less rapid 
than her physicians had reason to expect. She 
is directed by her physicians to take almost com- 
plete rest, as the best means of preventing swell- 
ing of her knee and of reducing the pain. Sir 
William Jenner is to remain permanently at 
Windsor Castle, as medical attendant. 


....M. Ferry has informed President Grévy 
that the Government has decided to take 
energetic action in Tonquin with the view of es- 
tablishing a protectorate. The French Cabinet has 
been somewhat disturbed, through differences of 
opinion, President Grévy even finding it necessary 
at one time to interpose. 


..-.Nearly three thousand Hungarian emi- 
grants from Bukowina have arrived in Vienna. 
The whole of the Hungarian colony at Buko- 
wina, numbering about 20,000 souls, have de- 
termined to leave that place, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of crops to feed the population. 


...-It is feared that the fact that the Socialist 
Congress was held in Copenhagen will add to 
the difficulties already existing between Prussia 
and Denmark, The Prussian Government blames 
the Danish Ministry for their want of vigor in 
suppressing the gathering. 


....A powder explosion near Rome, on Friday 
last, caused the death of forty persons. It oc- 
curred in the cellar of a tenement house, in which 
sixty workmen had quarters. One of these men 
carelessly threw down a lighted match, while in 
the cellar. 


...-An organization to be known as the 
European and Anglo-Indian Defense Society 
has been formed at Calcutta, for the purpose 
of watching over the interests of Europeans and 
Americans in India. 


....The Vistula has overflooded its banks and 
flooded the villages of Bohnsack and Neufabr. 
The inhabitants have taken refuge upon higher 
ground, where they are suffering for the neces- 
saries of life. 


...-France is also more or less agitated by the 
arrests inEngland, Some one exploded a dyamite 
cartridge in an old chateau at Monteceau-les- 
Mines, on Friday night, but without doing much 
damage. 


....The Berlin National Theater was burned 
last week, together with all properties, scenery, 
etc. No lives, however, were lost, there being no 
representation in the theater at the time. 


....The Supreme Tribunal at Leipsic has con- 
firmed the decision of the lower court and ac- 
quitted Professor Mommsen of the charge of 
libeling Prince Bismarck. 


....It is asserted by a Roman paper that 
Italy and Austria have signed a treaty guaran- 
teeing the integrity of each other’s territory. 
Germany approves of it. 


....The negotiations between Prussia and the 
Vatican in regard to education and the appoint- 
ment of priests seem likely to fall through. 


....Thirty Danes of Schleswig-Holstein have 
been expelled from the country, for refusing to 
enter the Prussian military service. 


....A destructive fire prevailed at Bonne, near 
Geneva, Switzerland, on Monday last. A large 
number of houses were destroyed. 


....The principal pier at Nice was burned last 
week, causing damage to the amount of a million 
dollars. 


....Several disturbances have occurred in Cey- 
lon between the Buddhists and Catholics, 





GIVE HEED! Acold is often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, When a 25-cent bottle of 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam will give ease. 
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THE ELEGANT STATIONS OF THAT 
Magnificent line of railway, the 


Herr York, West Shore, and Budal, 


are to be furnished with water-closet drainage by 
the Durham Hovse Drainage Co., 187 Broadway. 

The Durham System of House Drainage has 
been adopted for the new building for the 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The splendid private stable of Wm. Pickhardt, 
Esq., East 75th St., is now being furnished with 
drainage on the Durham System. 

The use of inferior materials and workmanship 
for house drainage is a serious error of judg- 
ment. The adoption of the Durham System en- 
sures a saving in Life, Health, and Money ; there 
will be no repairs required in a lifetime. 

This Company not only manufactures the ma- 
terials it uses (except pipes), but it constructs 
the drainage system complete, with its own work- 
men and under supervision of its own engineers. 

Examine the work personally, or send for the 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET published by the 
Company. 








Bay ee ? 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH-TUBS, 
(MORAHAN’S PATENT). 
egy Strong. wl Ordeal soy Jou? Sata 


terial, all sizes. Sold by all Plumbers. Manu. 
factured only a STEWART CERAMIC CO. 


PEARL 87., COR. PECK SLIP, N. Y. 
SURA RHEUMATISM, 
GURA. NEURALGIA, 


r diseases arising from an impure state of the 
blood, An antidote for malaria. 
Prices, 50c. and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for it. 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


MIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 


Just Patented. 
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Boxing charges to Agents. 
eat once and secure choice territory 
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ETT TUTTLE CO., New Haven 
Conny hs ng Abas their works and increased 
their facilities the past season, are now prepered to 
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“4 THING OF BEAUTY 15 4 JOT FOREVER.” 
PRESERVING, RESTORING AND 


the Complexion 
P OPINIONS OF NOTED LADIES ~ 





INSTANTANEOUS PORTRAITS. 
949 Broadway, New York. 


OVER THIRTY COMBINATIONS 
Made by One Apparatus. 


Health by 


Exercise 
Adupted for 
Families or Schools, 
ra ay yy = 44 _ 

* GIFFOBD BROTHERS 
HOME GYMNASIUM 
@ MFG. CO. u 
483 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
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PETER COOPER. 





WHEN some rich men die, we have noth- 
ing tosay. They were rich men; that is 
all. They have done nothing; they will 
not be missed. Perhaps their households 
will miss them, but the world got nothing 
from them, and will lose nothing when 
they go. Their railroads, or their mines, 
or their factories will go on just the same 
without them, and the ripple in the water 
where they sunk will be level againin a 
few moments. It will be said of them in 
the genealogist’s register, which includes 
all alike, ‘‘This man was worth seven or 
seventy millions,” just as the curious 
fact might be recorded of another, that he 
married seven wives or was seven feet 
tall. 

But we do not so speak of the three rich 
men who have died in this city within the 
past few weeks. Mr. Dodge, Mr. Morgan, 
and Mr. Cooper were more than three rich 
men—they were three beneficent men. 
They amassed wealth largely; but they ex- 
pended it as freely. They are men whose 
death attracts our notice and continues in 
our memory; for they cared for us and we 
care for them. 

There are populous states, then the range 
of savages, which now have half a score of 
towns as large as was New York when Pe- 
ter Cooper first became its resident. Be- 
fore that he had taken prominent part in 
the business enterprises of Baltimore. He 
was a pioneerin new inventions and me- 
chanical appliances before our present mil- 
lionaires were born. Even then he had 
conceived his plans, not only to make mon- 
ey, but to make it useful. The present 
generation does not remember when Cooper 
Institute was not. 





We know Mr. Cooper, not by his wealth, 
nor by the use made of him in his old age 
by designing politicians, but by Cooper 
Institute, the child of his strength and the 
long love of his age. That free school for 
young men, and young women, too, is a 
monument lasting beyond all mortuary 
marble. Do our readers know what an 
educating influence it has been? Wespeak 
not now so much of its graduates in 
mechanical sciences, for the country is full 
of schools of mechanics and engineering, 
nor of its splendid free reading-rooms, for 
there are other reading-rooms, but 
of its school of art for women. That school, 
under Dr. Rimmer and other teachers, has 
graduated, we had almost said, the whole 
body of female artists and designers 
who now are shedding so much 
honor on American art. We have heard 
them tell, such women as Addie Led- 
yard, Jessie Curtis, and Mary Hallock, how 
they looked for his coming, as now and 
then he would pass through the rooms 
where they received instruction, or attend 
the examinations and exhibitions of their 
work, and how they felt as if they could do 
nothing less than rise and stand while the 
good man passed by, as an expression of 
their reverence and their gratitude for what 
he was doing for them. Thousands of men 
and women to whom he gave the oppor- 
tunity of culture, which they could find 
nowhere else, thank God to-day with 
moistened eye for Peter Cooper; ‘and so do 
we. Weare glad to publish this week the 
eloquent words in which Dr. Collyer tells of 
his simplicity, his beneficence, and his faith. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


One of the most hopeful features of the 
French Republic is the rapid development 
of public instruction, under the care of 
Government. The laws adopted only a 
few months ago make attendance at the 
schools compulsory for all children between 
6 and 12 years of age. The last ten years 
have seen more school-houses built in cities 
and villages than the past fifty years put 
together. It must be said tothe lasting 
honor of the present Prime Minister, M. 
Jules Ferry, that ever since he has been in 
power, his heart has been set on the Public 
Education scheme. 

We are not able to give the exact figures, 
but we know that the Republic spends on 
behalf of public instruction six times as 
much money as the Empire did. Ten 
years ago the Government schools were 
taught, two-thirds by clerical teachers, and 
one-third by lay teachers. The lay teach- 
ers were so scantily paid that they could 
not live on their salary without being, at 
the same time, sextons of the parish 
churches, a very humiliating position. 
The schoolmaster had to ring the bell for 
mass, to sweep the church, or to pay some 
one to do itin his stead, and to play the 
organ, or lead the singing of the litanies; 
he was also secretary to the Mayor, and 
had so many things to do that his school- 
work must necessarily suffer. 

All those occupations put together did 
not bring him more than three hundred 
dollars a year. The schools were, most of 
them, in an ill condition—no maps, except 
a World map and one of France; no libra- 
ry, and, in some cases, no blackboards. 
The school was held in a barn, or in a 
damp and cold house, in most of the vil- 
lages. Sometimes there would be only one 
school for two or three villages, three or 
four miles distant. The state of things was 
not much better in the cities. 

Moreover, two-thirds of the Government 
schools were held by a religious order, 
which had come to be called ‘ the Igno- 
rantins.” Young peasants, too idle to 
work, unwilling to become soldiers, and 
not intelligent enough to become priests, 
would become ‘‘Ignorantins.” Most of 
them had no regular diploma, but 
merely a letter of obedience from the 
Superior of the monastery, giving them 
a right to teach. It has been actually 
discovered that some of those teachers 
could scarcely read. Of course the Supe- 
riors would take care that the best of them 
should be placed in the large cities and at 
the head of the large schools; but the great 
mass of the children were brought up in 
utter ignorance. Canticles to Mary, a few 
sentences of the Catechism, monotonous 











and endless prayers in Latin, such was the 
main instruction given in the public 
schools. 

In a few cities where the Protestant or 
Jewish, religion was largely represented, 
the state would support schools belonging 
to those communities; but they were for- 
bidden to receive Roman Catholic pupils. 
On the other hand, where no Protestant 
school existed, the children of Protestants 
had to be sent to the Catholic schools, if 
their parents could not afford to have 
them trained at home. 

Now, all this has been changed. There 
are none but lay teachers in the schools. 
They must in all cases be provided with a 
diploma. The salaries have been raised, so 
as to give them independence. The school- 
buildings and accommodations are daily 
improved. France is fast following in the 
footsteps of America. This country does 
not possess finer and more appropriate 
schoolhouses than those erected in all quar- 
ters of Paris by the Municipal Council in 
the past ten years. 

A great question was raised when the new 
laws were discussed: Was religion to be 
taught in the public schools? The majority 
said, No: ‘‘ For religion would be Roman 
Catholicism, which is the enemy of pro- 
gress, liberty, and science.” Then, the 
difficulty was, where the line should be 
drawn between what should be taught and 
what should not be taught. This was the 
ground of the discussion between the two 
parties, Jules Simon on one side, and Paul 
Bert on the other; the former insisting that 
the ministers of ‘‘recognized religions” 
should be allowed to come into the schools 
once a week, in order to teach the children 
belonging to their respective churches; the 
latter combating even the introduction of a 
priest in the school, and of any religious 
doctrine in the school books. After some 
debate, this last opinion prevailed. 

According to the new laws, therefore, it 
is not allowed to teach any prayer, any 
religious doctrine in the Government 
schools. Strict neutrality is commanded to 
all the teachers. Ofcourse, there are many 
difficulties in the application. One of the 
chief officers of public instruction in 
France said to the writer, some time ago: 
‘*In many parts of the south the law is in 
advance of the people, and we are compelled 
to provide them with teachers who outward- 
ly profess to be good Roman Catholics.” In 
other parts, on the contrary, the municipal 
authorities go further than the law and 
appoint infidel teachers. Such is the case 
in Paris and other large cities. It is 
evident that there is a strong tendency 
toward this last extreme. 

Many teachers think they will have the 
favor of their Superiors by openly profess- 
ing infidelity. The books provided 
for the schools have decidedly materialistic 
tendencies. God must either be honored 
or blasphemed, and the teachers, being put 
before that dilemma, sometimes choose the 
latter. 

We cannot help fearing that the next 
generation will be brought up, not merely 
without a definite religion, but even with- 
out the knowledge of God, and will breathe 
the spirit of materialism, which is prevail- 
ing in the higher schools where teachers 
are being educated. Let our readers con- 
sider this awful fact: millions of children 
brought up in utter ignorance of their Crea- 
tor, and in the belief that this life is all they 
have to think about! 

TheChristians of France are realizing the 
importance of that fact. In Paris, Lyons, 
and Marseilles, it is proposed to erect large 
establishments where the children will be 
gathered on Sunday and Thursday after- 
noons, and to appoint special mission- 
aries for children; but this is intended 
only for Protestants. The French Chris- 
tian churches cannot provide for the whole 
nation. Who will care for those millions 
of children, who, although they have been 
baptised in the Roman Church, practically 
belong to no church at all ? 

The McAIl Mission, which is the largest 
Protestant effort carried on in France, 
outside the churches, and for the 
conversion of the people, has con- 
cerned itself about this matter. Sun- 
day-schools have been opened in each 
of the stations. In Paris alone three thou- 
sand Catholic children are being taught the 
Protestant faith. There are 700 pupils in 





the Mission schools at Marseilles. This is 
but a beginning, but it is sufficient to show 
that the majority of the people would be 
happy to have their children brought up 
under Protestant influence, rather than by 
the priests or infidel teachers. France is 
not an irreligious country. Atheism by it- 
self has little chance of success for the 
present, notwithstanding some appear- 
ances. Anti-clericalism, as it is called, has 
sometimes been pushed to the other ex- 
treme; but in the main, there is among the 
people a strong religious tendency. We 
should avail ourselves of the present state 
of things and provide the nation with the 
only religion which can reconcile liberty 
and piety, God and Science. Protestant- 
ism is popular in France; in many cases 
parents themselves indifferent to religion, 
have asked the Protestant missions to take 
charge of their children’s moral education 
and to make them Protestants. Such work 
is needed now; it should be extended ev- 
erywhere in the country. The Christians 
of America will surely try and make some 
effort to help in this good cause—the refor- 
mation of France, by the religious educa- 
tion of her children. 
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HOLDING THE LADDER. 





WE recall a little incident we observed a 
few years ago. A workman in Cooper Insti- 
tute, having occasion to ascend a ladder to 
do some repairing in one of the public 
rooms, called to an old man whom he hap- 
pened to see standing near by, watching 
him. ‘Here, old fellow, hold the ladder 
for me, won’t you?” The ‘old fellow” 
started forward and held the ladder for the 
workman, while he climbed up and did his 
work. That unpretentious old man was 
Peter Cooper. 

We say that was Peter Cooper. It was 
Peter Cooper through and through and all 
over. It was ambition enough for him to 
hold the ladder for other people. He might 
not climb himself; he remembered how 
hard the climbing had been for him when 
he tried to study and learn and fit himself 
for his sphere of usefulness and service; 
and he had made up his mind many, many 
years ago that he would make it easier for 
other people toclimb. His Institute was 
a ladder; and he stood by it day after day, 
holding it that other people, young men 
and young women, might climb. 

And what is this but saying that Peter 
Cooper was a Christian? What is this but 
the very essence of Christianity, the very 
meaning of the word? What is this but 
the very life of Him who taught that ‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” of 
whom his disciples said that ‘‘ he pleased 
not himself,” and whose enemies’ gibe was: 
‘« He saved others ; himself he cannot save!” 
What is it but Christ’s own summary of the 
law of God incarnated again in a human 
life, as it has been incarnated, thank God, 
many times since Jesus set us the example? 

That was a white day for Peter Cooper 
and for the world when he made up his 
mind to give his life, his thought, his 
wealth for other people. The world is bet- 
ter and happier for it. Peter Cooper 
was happier for it. We could easily 
mention the names of more than one rich 
man of New York who counts many times 
more millions than Peter Cooper ever 
amassed; but who holds and grasps after 
dollars and never cares to hold the ladder. 
For them the hungry, toiling, climbing 
world has no benedictions. Their hearse 
will be followed by no reverent and grate- 
ful crowds. No tears will fall for them. 
The morning papcr will report of them that 
they died and that they left behind them so 
many tens of millions, and left them 
because they could not take them; 
and it will say nothing more. Why? Be- 
cause they have planned, labored, amassed 
only for themselves. They have held 
no ladder. They have despised the law of 
love and service, which is paramount to all 
laws and on which not only God’s Judg- 
ment Throne is set, and by which we judge 
Him and He shall judge the world, but by 
which we judge our fellowmen. Peter 
Cooper had enough simple, deep wisdom, 
many, many years ago to take into his own 
heart and life that blessed rule which hum- 
bles self, if it can only uplift others; but 
which in God’s own blessed economy of law 
and life uplifts both the world and it 
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benefactor. Trust God for it, he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

What have we been talking about? Peter 
Cooper’s conversion. 
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THE LYING PREAMBLE. 


Tue preamble to the act of January 14th, 
1882, passed by the Legislature of Virginia, 
which act is familiarly known as the ‘‘ Cou- 
pon-Killer,” contains the following recitals : 

‘‘Whereas bonds purporting to be the bonds 
of this commonwealth, issued by authority of the 
Act of March 30th, 1871, entitled ‘An Act to pro- 
vide for the funding and payment of the public 
debt,’ and under the Act of March 28th, 1879, en- 
titled ‘An Act to provide a plan of settlement of 
the public debt,’ are in existence without author- 
ity of law ; 

“‘And whereas other such bonds are in exist- 
ence, which are spurious, stolen, or forged, which 
bear coupons in the similitude of genuine cou- 
pons, receivable for all taxes, debts, and de- 
mands due the commonwealth ; 

‘‘And whereas the coupons from such spuri- 
ous, stolen, or forged bonds are received in pay- 
ment of taxes ; 

‘¢And whereas genuine coupons from genuine 
bonds, after having been received in payment of 
taxes, debts, and demands, are fraudulently re- 
issued and received more than once in such 
payments ; 

‘*And whereas such frauds on the rights of 
the holders of the aforesaid bonds impair the 
contract made by the commonwealth with them 
—that the coupons thereon should be received in 
payment of all taxes, debts, and demands due 
the said commonwealth, and at the same time 
defrauds her out of her revenues ; 

“Therefore, for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of said bondholders and of enforcing the 
contract between them and the commonwealth, 
preventing frauds in the revenue of the same, be 
it enacted,” etc, 

The Legislature of Virginia, after having 
been defeated by the action of the Court of 
Appeals of that state, in its previous at- 
tempts to rob the bondholders of their rights 
as secured by the Funding Act of March 
80th, 1871, which act made the coupons of 
bonds issued under it receivable for taxes, 
now assumes the garb of honesty. . It has 
discovered, as it says in the preamble, that 
spurious, stolen, and forged bonds of the 
state are in existence, bearing coupons in 
the similitude of genuine coupons receiva- 
ble for taxes; and for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of those who hold genuine 
bonds, and of keeping in good faith the con- 
tract of the state with them, this pure and 
virtuous legislature proceeds to enact the 
Coupon-killing Act of January 14th, 1882, 
the provisions of which clearly show that 
the design was not to protect the bond- 
holders, but, rather, practically destroy their 
rights as to the receivableness of their cou- 
pons fortaxes. This act was meant to do 
just the opposite of what is professed in 
the preamble; and this it does by making 
the coupons in question non-receivable for 
taxes, until the fact of their genuineness in 
each case is judicially ascertained by a 
roundabout process of litigation, which 
would cost the holder of the coupons more 
than it would to pay the taxes at once in 
money and then burn up the coupons as a 
dead loss, or hand them over to the state as 
a pure gratuity. The provisions of the act 
show that the professions of the preamble 
are simply false pretenses. 

If a bank were to refuse to redeem its 
own notes payable to bearer, on the ground 
that there were some forged notes of the 
bank in circulation, until the holder of its 
notes should judicially establish the fact 
that the notes presented by him are genuine, 
it would in kind do precisely what the Legis 
lature of Virginia has done by this coupon- 
killing act. The fact that forged notes of 
the bank are in existence would not, in law 
or in honor, be deemed a reason why genu- 
ine notes of the bank should not be at once 
paid on their presentation. Andso, if, as 
alleged in the preamble above quoted, 
there are forged bonds and forged coupons 
in existence, this is no reason why genuine 
coupons or genuine bonds should not be at 
once received for taxes, as stipulated in 
the Funding Act of 1871. The refusal to 
receive these coupons, except by a process 
that destroys their value for the purpose 
of paying taxes, is practically repudiation, 
and that, too, under the pretense of protect- 
ing the rights of the bondholder. Such 
legislation is hypocritical and dishonest 
upon its very face. 

Moreover, the legislature, when it in the 
preamble made the statement about for ged or 





ddunterfeit bonds, stated what it had abun- 
dant reason for knowing to be false; and 
this fact is shown by its journals. We 
quote, as follows, the language of Mr. Jus- 
tice Field upon this point: 

“Again, in answer to a resolution of the 
House of Delegates, dated January 9th, 1882, 
the second auditor reported that no counterfeit 
or forged obligations, bonds, coupons, or certi- 
ficates Of the state had, in any way, come to his 
knowledge. And, in answer to a resolution of 
the senate of the 16th of January, 1882, the 
same auditor replied that he had no knowl- 
edge of any spurious or forged bonds, or cou- 
pons issued or purporting to be issued, under 
the Funding Act of March 30th, 1871; and, in 
an examination had into the matter, a clerk in 
the second Auditor’s Office testified that he was 
familiar with the coupons issued under the Act 
of March 30th, 1871, and had handled about 
seven millions of them, and had never seen or 
heard of a counterfeit coupon. Another wit- 
ness connected with the treasurer’s office 
stated that he was familiar with the conduct 
and management of the Second Auditor's office 
and of the Treasurer’s office, and that he had 
never heard of a duplicate or forged coupon.” 

The Second Auditor is the custodian of all 
the papers relating to the debt of the state. 
These papers were, in 1880, examined by a 
special committee appointed by the legisla- 
ture; and this committee reported that they 
were unable to find a single counterfeit 
bond or coupon. Millions of coupons had 
been received into the treasury for taxes and 
canceled, and not a forged or counterfeit 
one in the whole number could be found. 
We thus see that the officers connected with 
the treasury department of the State of 
Virginia, who had handled millions of dol- 
lars in receiving and canceling coupons 
under the Funding Act of 1874, and the re- 
port of a special committee to make an ex- 
amination, show that the recitals in the 
preamble to the Coupon-killing Act of 1882 
about forged or counterfeit bonds and cou- 
pons are just the opposite of the fact. We 
hence designate this preamble as the lying 
preamble. That is its true title. It is a 
preamble of false pretenses, adopted as an 
excuse for intended fraud; and the legisla- 
ture had the means of knowing that this 
was its true character. The preamble itself 
is a part of the fraud. 

Taking this as a specimen of the princi- 
ples and the policy of the Mahone Readjus- 
ters of Virginia, then we have to advise the 
Republicans of that state to cut loose from 
them and the Republican Party of the na- 
tion to give them nocountenance. No par- 
ty thus steeped with iniquity deserves the 
support of honest men. No state can be 
managed by such a party, except to its own 
discredit and dishonor. We have no fancy 
for what is called Bourbon Democracy; 
and, as between it and Mahone Readjuster- 
ism of this type, we advise Republicans to 
choose neither. Republicans cannot, ex- 
cept to their own detriment, ally them- 
selves with any party that adopts and prac- 
tices repudiation as one of its principles. 

‘danedliitecs 


THE ALCHEMY OF GLUE. 


Or what was Cooper Institute built? Glue. 
Bones, refuse were rendered into glue; 
glue into gold; gold into an Institute 
of stone and mortar; the Institute into 
manifold instruction for young and old; 
the instruction intc character, culture, hap- 
“piness, success. That is how one man 
transmuted his glue. 

That is doing over again what beneficent 
Nature is doing. The foulest corruption 
and decay it is every day transmuting into 
flowers and fruit. Fruit and flowers, wheat 
and roses, sesame and lilies, all that is good 
for food or fair to look upon, both beauty 
and strength, are the happy transmuta- 
tions of filth. Out of tar come the aniline 
dyes; out of glue came the Cooper In- 
stitute. 

What else might that glue have been 
transmuted into? Into gold, and that gold 
multiplied into more gold; and that again 
into more; and that into a Fifth Avenue 
palace; into diamonds, and equipages, and 
liveries; into splendor and show; and all 
that splendor into the grinding poverty of 
half-paid laborers; into envy, and jealousy, 
and hate. That has been done here in 
New York. The man who transmuted his 
glue-stuck gold into intelligence and cul- 
ture and beauty and beneficenee walked 
our streets protected by the rude arm of 











every rough that knew his face; while we 


know men here that have’ preferred to 
transmute their dirtier gold into splendor 
and pride, who fear to ride unprotected 
within their shut coaches. What are their 
palaces but great signs of invitation to 
that uneasy specter of lawlessness, call it 
Russian Nihilism, if you will, or German So- 
cialism, or French Communism, which now 
and then lifts a red hand even on this side 
the water and which is waiting its time to 
swing the torch and lift the ax? When 
that time comes, we know that the mad 
mob will not turn their wild fury on Cooper 
Institute. They will see quickly enough 
where the sign of pride is out which says: 
Smite here! We can tell our many-mil- 
lionaires a secret which Cooper discovered, 
and Dodge and Morgan, though hidden as 
in Eleusinian Mysteries from the majority 
of our merchant magnates and railroad 
monopolists, stranger than the Rosicrucian 
solvent by which rust was changed 
to gold, one by which the gold made in 
such nameless profusion by the alchemy of 
trade shall be transmuted into beneficence, 
reverence, and love. This is the great 
privilege which the rich man has,—strange 
that he does not always appreciate it!—of 
linking his memory with great benefactions, 
of buying the eternal blessing of men. This 
is hidden from the wise and prudent, whose 
eyes cannot see how a glue factory can 
make anything but glue. 
—_——_-—s- 


THE CONVICT-LABOR AGITATION. 


Tue so-called Labor Reformers are meet- 
ing a steady and increasing success in their 
efforts to banish productive labor from our 
prisons. Let us give the reason of this 
success, which might escape consideration. 

These people are thoroughly organized 
and entirely in earnest. Wrong as they are 
in premise and conclusion, they are heartily 
united in their acceptance of the one and 
their pursuit of the other. They control, 
through the trades-unions, a body of voters 
sufficient to hold the balance of power be- 
tween the two great political parties in 
several states, notably so in New Jersey, 
not much less so in New York. Thecandi- 
date for the Governorship in this state who 
does not pledge himself to compliance with 
their demands is certain of hopeless defeat. 
The man who stands for either branch of 
our Legislature in several of our leading 
counties without securing their endorse. 
ment has scarcely the ghost of a chance of 
success. Only numbering a very few thou- 
sands in comparison with the masses of 
voters of either state, their organization 
and concentration upon this one issue make 
them formidable. 

On the other hand, the taxpayers of the 
community are careless or altogether in- 
different in the matter. Those of New 
York, who have so recently had a burden 
of over $600,000 annually for the sup- 
port of their state-prisons taken off their 
shoulders, do not seem at all anxious that 
it should not be replaced, with interest 
added. Those of New Jersey, who lost 
$41,000 last year by the working of the 
law forbidding the employment of more 
than one hundred convicts in any branch 
of industry, have just allowed their Legisla- 
ture to pasa, and encouraged their Governor 
to approve, an act requiring all their 
prison goods to be stamped, ‘‘ Manu- 
factured in the state-prison of New Jer- 
sey,” a provision which will put a period to 
the contracting of New Jersey convict labor 
at the expiration of the contracts now in 
force. 

The Legislature and the Governor have 
been beset, session after session, by a 
numerous and imperious lobby, whose de- 
mands for such measures increased with 
each concession; while those who pay the 
bills are silent. ‘‘The shallows murmur 
while the deeps are dumb,” but the silence 
of the depths enables the shallows to murmur 
with full effect. 

And the Press, with very few exceptions, 
has either ignored the matter or treated it 
as of small consequence, if it has not de- 
cidedly favored the Labor Reformers. 
Arguments fail; demonstration is ignored; 
common-sense put aside; reason banished. 
The Labor Reformers have votes to sell, 
and that settles the question. Information 
on the subject is not sought by the as- 
sailants of our prison system, who are de- 
termined to see this one feature of the case, 
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and this only—that convicts are sometimes 
at work while free laborers are idle; nor 
by the community at large, which prefers 
that the industries of its penal institutions, 
and consequently their discipline, which 
is inseparable from those industries, shall 
be destroyed; that its convicts shall be sup- 
ported in idleness at its expense; that 
the reform of our prison system and its 
removal from party politics shall be made 
impossible; that our jails shall continue to 
be schools of crime of marvelous efficiency, 
and our discharged convicts turned loose to 
go and sin more and more, rather than be- 
stir itself in its own defense. 

This is the reason why the Labor Re- 
formers have succeeded, and will continue 
tosucceed. It ought notto be so; but who 
shall challenge the right of the Amcrican 
people to misgovern themselves or to let 
themselves be misgoverned by others ? 





Eniitovial Botes, 


Tue Methodist Episcopal Church is to have a 
new university in Tennessee. A committee on 
location, representing the Holston, Virginia, 
Blue Ridge, Georgia, Alabama, and Central Ten- 
nessee Conferences, has selected Chattanooga, in 
preference to Athens, the seat of the East Tea- 
nessee Wesleyan University, and to Knoxville, 
for the new institution. What is to be the char- 
acter of Chattanooga University ? Is it to be open 
to both races and sexes, or is it to be for whites 
alone? The conferences concerned in selecting 
the location are white conferences and it would 
seem that they can hardly be contemplating a 
“mixed” school. Their interests appear to be 
as distinct from those of the colored conferences 
as though the two constituted separate denomi- 
nations; bnt there is already an institution in 
East Tennessee, the Wesleyan University, at 
Athens, which exists solely for white students, 
and, if the Chattanooga enterprise is to be of 
the same character, there must be an extraor- 
dinary demand in East Tennessee for white insti- 
tutions under Northern Methodist auspices. But 
perhaps there isto be a difference, The Athens 
University is closed as tightly against colored 
students as Columbia College is against women. 
It may be that Chattanooga University will be 
theoretically open to colored students, though it 
may be primarily intended for white. Bishop 
Warren, who presided over the committee on lo- 
cation, is reported to have said that the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church opens its school-doors to 
both sexes and all races; buta Chattanooga gen- 
tleman, who is interested in the enterprise, depre- 
cates, in a letter to the Chattanooga Daily 
Times, so “broad an expression.” He under- 
stands that the University is for whites only 
and wants it to be known that he is not “in the 
slightest shadow of the ghost of a way sympa- 
thizing or aiding the establishment of a mixed 
school.” We presume that the most that can be 
expected of the new university is that it will 
make no rule excluding colored students, though 
they may not be invited or encouraged to apply 
for admission. Nearly fifty years ago Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., excluded a col- 
ored student ; but it soon became ashamed of its 
prejudices and corrected its record. Does the 
Methodist Episcopal Church propose to adopt a 
policy in the South which it rejected in the North 
fifty years ago? 





A CORRESPONDENT asks The Herald and Pres- 
byterian whether a minister has a right to use 
the New Version in the pulpit without the au- 
thority of the General Assembly. It replies: 

“The Assembly has neither approved nor disap- 
proved the New Version nor any other in a formal 
way. Tradition is in favor of the King James Ver- 
sion. A minister does well to have both versions in 
the pulpit, using the Old chiefly, but occasionally 
reading the passages in the New, where he knows 
its emendations are important. This seems to be 
the present usage.” 

The answer is insufficient. The proper question 
should be whether a minister has a right to use 
any other than the Revised Version of the New 
Testament in the pulpit. We hold that he has 
not. We hold that it is wrong to use the Com- 
mon Version, when the Revised Version can be 
had for fifteen cents. It is aquestion simply of 
loyalty and reverence for God’s inspired Word. 
Here are two accessible versions, one made from 
a comparatively imperfect text by the inexact 
scholarship of over two centuries ago ; the other 
made from a carefully studied text, by the much 
nicer scholarship of to-day and by a more im- 
posing body of scholars. Which version best 
represents the inspired original isnot a ques- 
tion in dispute. It is agreed, by all whose opin- 
ion is worth considering that, barring some 
points of nere English style, the New Version is 
a very great advance on the Old. That being 
the case, one who uses in worship the Old doer, 
to the extent of the differences between the two, 
disguise and conceal the Bible from his congre- 
gation. He reads what is not God’s Word when he 





can read what is his Word. He reads in many 
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passages wrong sense or nonsense, in place of 
good sense. He does this because he gives King 
James’s Revisers the reverence which belongs 
only to the Holy Spirit. For the same reason, a 
Sunday-school superintendent or teacher does 
wrong who lets his scholars use the Old Ver- 
sion, instead of the correct one. It is a plain 
case and there is only one side to it. 





Ir does not follow that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is going into speedy dissolution be- 
cause two of its ministers in the New York East 
Conference have just withdrawn to become clergy- 
men in the Protestant Episcopal Church; nor 
that the latter denomination is to be built up on 
the ruins of its sister Church, Mr. Parker 
and Mr. Simonson, so far as we know, enjoyed 
the confidence of their brethren, and their with- 
drawal will be followed by no unchristian flings 
nor despondent vaticinations. A change of de- 
nominational relations does not cause so much 
remark as itused to; but there is one thing that 
marks the going out of men from the Methodist 
ministry: their places are not filled by men of 
the same grade of ability from other denom- 
inations. In the past few years Wesley R. 
Davis, Emory J. Haynes, R. R. Meredith, J. P. 
Newman, and others have left the itinerancy for 
the settled pastorate; but how many have left 
settled pastorates for the itinerancy? We presume 
that the cases of withdrawal are very few in 
which there is dissatisfaction with any 
other feature of Methodism than the 
iron-bound system of pastoral removal. 
There is a discontent caused by the 
itinerancy which we believe to be increasing, 
and, though the denomination, with its 10,000 or 
12,000 ministers and with hundreds of young 
men every year seeking admission to the con- 
ferences, may assume an indifference concern- 
ing the fact and cause of withdrawals from its 
ministry, it must be apparent that the question 
of modifying the itinerancy is becoming an 
urgent one. No doubt, the Church can spare 
many ministers from its abundant supply ; but 
it cannot ignore the cause which drives from its 
ranks those whom other denominations are 
eager to receive. As a rule, the itinerancy works 
well; but it would be more efficient and 
less oppressive if the rule admitted of 
exceptions, It is a purely arbitrary law which 
says that a pastor may only serve a church three 
years consecutively and not four or five or 
seven. The Church says it is better for a con- 
gregation to go to pieces than that this arbitrary 
rule should be broken ; and many a congregation 
does suffer because of its enforcement, This rule 
is not at ali inconsistent with the best interests of, 
perhaps, the great majority of the churches; 
but in the great centers of population there is a 
law of necessity to which the law of the itineran- 
cy is antagonistic. 





We conclude this week the twelve lectures of 
Joseph Cook, with all the preludes and interludes 
and postludes given verbatim, The discussion 
ef Dorner’s theology, which we print this week, 
would have appeared in its proper place two 
weeks ago ; but we reserved it for reasons of space 
and that it might receive the final corrections of 
the Monday Lecturer. We are not sorry to have 
given so much space to Mr. Cook’s lectures. 
They have treated of many important subjects 
and have attracted never more attention than 
this year. Some will not believe it; but, 
although he has attacked with much vigor, 
if not some virulence, the disciples of Dorner, 
and has put himself forward as leader of 
the hosts which during his absence marshaled 
under Professor Park and The Congregation- 
alist against the trustees of Andover Seminary, 
his face is yet forward and he proclaims reason, 
and not tradition, as the foundation of faith. 
That he has made some mistakes is inevitable in 
80 positive and miscellaneous a man ; but his in- 
stincts are right and generally trustworthy. 
While we do not think that he fairly conceives 
Dorner’s ethical system, and while we greatly 
regret that he should have made what seems to 
us an utterly uncalled-for attack on the good 
faith of an Andover professor, who is as honest 
and candid aman as he is, we do not greatly 
fear these blemishes. Professor Smyth can 
afford to stand on what he has written and on 
the pronunciamento, signed by himself and his 
associates. They have sufficiently substantiated 
their claim to liberty. If, as Mr. Cook suggests, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts may have 
something to say on the subject, let him try it. 
We have heard that before, and we challenge 
the fault-finders to bring a case. The way is 
open ; let them go ahead or hold their peace. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR, in his message to the last 
Congress and other public utterances, has com- 
mitted himself to the principles of Civil Service 
Reform. What he should do, is to keep his 
action firmly and sternly in consistency with 
such commitment. Doing this, he will convince 
the people that he is honest and means what he 
says. Any departure from this rule justly ex- 
poses him to distrust, if not to open censure. 
We notice that he has recently removed Geueral 
8. 8. Trowbridge, the collector of internal 








in the performance of his duty or any reasons 
that come within the purview of Civil Service 
Reform ; but, according to the report, because 
Senator Conger and other Republican members 
of Congress from Michigan, one of whom is the 
famous Mr. Jay A. Hubbell, who last Fall ran the 
blackmailing committee, sternly demanded it. 
General Trowbridge was not exactly the sort of 
man whom they liked. He did not affiliate with 
the Michigan machine, and would not use the 
powers of his office to further its interests ; and 
these gentlemen concluded to get him out of 
office, and get another man in his place, who 
would be more pliant and subservient to their 
purposes. Such is the reported theory of this 
removal. This being the true theory, then 
President Arthur has committed a most egreg- 
ious blunder, and he need only to commit one 
or two more sach blunders effectually to dis- 
credit all his professions about Civil Service Re- 
form. One of the first principles of this reform 
is that there shall be no appointments or re- 
movals merely for political reasons, and none 
simply to gratify the selfish objects of politi- 
cians. The removal of General Trowbridge, in 
the light of the facts as they appear, is a flagrant 
violation of this rule. The removal is without 
cause, except that created by the Michigan ma- 
chine, and this is by no means an adequate 
cause, The one thing upon which the people 
have set their hearts and mean to secure, is 
Civil Service Reform; and no president can 
trifle with public sentiment on this subject, 
without serious damage to himself and his ad- 
ministration. 





Tue Irish Nihilists are in full career of 
crime. The timely diseovery of a nitro-glycerine 
factory in Birmingham shows the Government 
that it has a more desperate and extensive con- 
spiracy against life and property in England to 
deal with than it had feared, One of the worst 
features of this diabolical scheme of indiscrim- 
inate murder is that it is undoubtedly being aided 
and encouraged by scoundrels who have taken 
refuge in the United States. The policy of our 
country is not to interfere in cases of political 
offense; but, surely, those who are planning 
dynamite enterprises for desperate men, and 
urging them to destroy everything in England 
except the Irish are not only not deserving of 
the protection of our flag, but are offenders 
against humanity, and against organized gov- 
ernment, and ought to be treated internationally 
as criminals. Itis to be hoped that the British 
authorities will be able to gather sufficient evi- 
dence against them to demand their arrest and 
extradition, and that the letter of the Extradition 
Treaty can be made to cover their case, We do 
not want to be harboring criminals. And 
O'Donovan Rossa has now got to be a public 
nuisance, 





Ex-PosTMasTER-GENERAL-CRESWELL, of Mary- 
land, in recently referring to the progress of the 
colored people in this country since the destruc- 
tion of slavery, said: 

“They have sometimes submitted to the dom- 

ination of bad leadership; they have been deceived 
and used by designing men to accomplish personal 
and discreditable ends in some sections; but, in the 
main, I think they have done well and made sub- 
stantial progress; and, looking now back over the 
nineteen years since I voted for the Thirteenth 
Constitutional Amendment, I do not hesitate to say 
that, if 1 were called upon to reconsider that vote, I 
should cast itas I did in 1864. I think it was the 
part of wisdom, as well as humanity, to manumit the 
colored man, to give him the ballot, with al] other 
rights of citizenship, and then start him upon the 
race of life, with no accountability, except to his 
own conscience, the law, and his God.” 
This tribute to the colored people and this ex- 
pression as to what was alike wise and right at 
the close of the war must meet a cordial affirma- 
tive response in the mind and heart of every sens- 
ible man. The truth is that, considering the 
condition in which long years of oppression and 
degrading slavery had placed the colored man, 
he has done more than well for the last nineteen 
years. He has done exceedingly well, alike for 
himself and the country. Such a friend is but 
a short time in the life of a race; and yet in this 
short time the colored people of the South, 
though laboring under immense disadvantages, 
have abundantly proved alike the wisdom and 
justice of their emancipation and elevation to all 
the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of 
American citizens. Had the war closed without 
this result, the vast expenditure of treasure and 
blood would have failed of its most important 
end. The colored people are not destined to ex- 
tinction in this country ; but to continuance and 
growth in numbers, as well as progress in the 
material, intellectual, moral, and social elements 
that belong to an advancing civilization. They 
are to share in the fortunes of the country, to 
enjoy its blessings, to bear its burdens, and, if 
necessary, to fight its battles. The country is 
theirs and for them, as much as it is for the white 
people. 


PRESIDENT ABTHUB has made an admirable 
selection in appointing Judge Gresham, of the 
United States District Court for Indiana, to fill 
the vacancy in the Postmaster-Generalship 





| occasioned by the death of Mr. Howe. The appoint- 
revenue at Detroit, Mich., not for any deficiency | 


ment is received with expressions of universal 





approval. Judge Gresham was engaged in the 
practice of law when the Rebellion broke out, and, 
like the lamented Garfield, he at once volun- 
teered to fight the battles of his country. He 
proved himself to be a brave soldier and was 
promoted to a major-generalship for distin- 
guished services in the Union Army. He carries 
to-day the scars of that terrible contest. Presi- 
dent Grant, not long after the close of the war, 
appointed him as United States District Judge 
for the District of Indiana ; and this position he 
has held ever since, with great credit to himself. 
Though a staunch Republican, he has never been 
a machine politician. He belongs to another, a 
different, and a much better class of Republicans 
and enters the President’s Cabinet with an en- 
tirely clean record. We regard his appointment 
as a valuable acquisition to the Cabinet, alike in 
character and ability. He assumes the office 
of postmaster-general at a good _ time, 
and will have an opportunity to carry out and 
complete those reforms which were so happily 
inaugurated by ex-Postmaster-General James. 
Our postal system at Washington and in the 
large cities of the country comes within the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Law, recently enacted 
by Congress ; and it was important that the man 
placed at the head of the system should be in 
sympathy with the ebjects aimed at in this law. 
What the country wants and expects of Post- 
master-General Gresham is the management of 
his department on business principles, without 
regard to the low ends of merely partisan politics, 
We shall be greatly mistaken in the man if he 
does not creditably meet this want. Judging him 
by his antecedents, we are strongly confident 
that he will make a good record. He administers 
the system under the recently adopted system of 
cheaper letter postage ; and, if he so administers 
it as to demonstrate the practicability of making 
this postage still cheaper and bringing it down 
to the one-cent rate, the whole country will 
accord to him the honors of an efficient and 
successful reformer. 
Tue Supreme Court of the United States has, 
in a recent case, explained that provision of the 
Federal Constitution which forbids a state to 
pass an ex post factolaw. The case before the 
Court was that of Kring, of St. Louis, who in 
1875 was tried for murder and sentenced to be 
hanged. This verdict was set aside, and in two 
subsequent trials the jury failed to agree. Upon 
the fourth trial he plead guilty to murder in 
the second degree, upon the condition that his 
imprisonment should not exceed ten years. He 
was, however, sentenced to imprisonment for 
twenty-five years. This sentence was reversed 
by the Supreme Court of Missouri and the case 
remanded to the lower court. He now refused 
to withdraw his plea of guilty of murder in the 
second degree, and the Court entered a plea 
of not guilty for him, and he was tried, found 
guilty of murder in the first degree and sentenc- 
ed to death. Under the constitution and laws 
of Missouri, as they were when the offense was 
committed, a prisoner could not be tried for 
murder in the first degree after he had been 
convicted or pleaded guilty of murder in the 
second degree; but, under the constitution as 
afterward adopted, a person indicted for mur- 
der in the first degree and convicted or sen- 
tenced on a plea of guilty of murder in the sec- 
ond degree, might be again tried for murder in 
the first degree in case of an appeal and reversal. 
This change of the constitution, considered in 
relation to Kring, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States holds, is in effect ex post facto leg- 
islation, and, therefore, null and void in applica- 
tion tohim. Mr, Justice Miller, in stating the 
opinion of the court, said; ‘‘ We are of opinion 
that any law passed after the commission of an 
offense, which, in relation to that offense or 
its consequences, alters the situation of the party 
to his disadvantage, is an ex post facto law. No 
one can be criminally punished in this country, 
except according to a law prescribed for his own 
government by the sovereign authority before 
the imputed offense was committed and which 
existed as alaw at the time.” This is an ad- 
mirable statement of a great principle in our 
system of jurisprudence. 








Tue moral force of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Vir- 
ginia bond case is very greatly impaired by the 
divided state of opinion among the judges of the 
Court on the subject. The direct question to be 
settled was whether the Court should affirm or 
reverse the decision of the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, which decision declared the law of Vir- 
ginia, passed in 1882 and known as the ‘‘ Coupon- 
killer,” to be constitutional. Chief-Justice Waite 
and Justices Miller, Blatchford, and Woods sus- 
tained this decision, on the ground that the law 
of 1882 did not violate the contract made by the 
State of Virginia with her bondholders by the 
law of 1871, which declared the coupons of their 
bonds receivable for taxes. Mr. Justice Matthews 
agreed to vote with these four judges in sustain- 
ing the decision, on the ground that the Supreme 
Court of the United States really had no juris- 
diction 0 reverse it. Mr. Justice Bradley and 
Mr. Justice Gray concurred with the judgment 
of the Court on both grounds. The other two 
justices of the Court, Mr. Justice Harlan and 





Mr. Justice Field, dissented from the judgment 
of the Court, holding that the Coupon-killing Act 
of 1882 was a flagrant violation of the contract 
made by the Actof 1871, in the latter of which 
acts the coupons of the bonds issued under it 
were declared to be receivable for taxes. It is 
seldom that the Supreme Court presents such a 
divided state of opinion; and the division of 
opinion in this case will greatly weaken the mora 
power of the judgment as a precedent to be cited 
in future cases. We confess, as we said last 
week, that the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Harlan and Mr. Justice Field seems to us the 
true one. The intention of the Mahone Read- 
justers by the law of 1882 was practically to de- 
stroy and annul the right of the bondholders to 
have the coupons of their bonds received for 
taxes, as secured to them by the law of 1871; and 
this intention they carried into effect as thar- 
oughly as they would have done if they had 
passed a statute repudiating the bonds outright, 
and forbidden the acceptance of coupons, for 
taxes, debts, or demands due Virginia. They re- 
sorted to a round-about method, and set up false 
pretenses in the law itself, for the purpose of 
getting at this result; but what they meant was 
practically to get rid of the receivableness of the 
coupons in question in payment for taxes, and 
they did so; and this was flagrant repudiation, 
because in direct violation of the contract made 
with the bondholders under the law of 1871. So 
itseems to us, with all due respect to the major- 
ity of the Supreme Court of the United States, 





.-..Again and again The Christian Intelligen- 
cer is making the boast, as a proof of the liberal- 


ity of its body of Christians, that the General | 


Synod of the Reformed Church did, in 1878, ‘‘ re- 
vise” the Heidelberg Catechism, that the same 
was approved last year, and will hereafter be 
published as the chief Standard of the Church. 
We are sorry to say that the Reformed Church 
has done no such thing as seems to be asserted ; 
and if such a thing were done, or even proposed, 
the Intelligencer would probably be the first to 
denounce it. What was done was to order a new 
and corrected translation of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. Great pains was taken to find the orig- 
inal correct text (only one copy was known), and 
the translation, when made, was brought before 
the churches for their suggestions. But the com- 
mittee on the subject reported at the last meet- 
ing of the Synod that so little interest was exhib- 
ited in this new translation that they had not re- 
ceived a single communication on the subject. 
We had not supposed that the Catechism was so 
really obsolete in a Church which directs but 
does not require its ministers to preach through 
the Catechism once in three years, 


....»We can hardly explain how in our col- 
umns last week Mr. R. G. Proctor came to be 
designated ‘‘Astronomer Royal of England.” 
The present Astronomer Royal is Mr. W. H. M. 
Christie, who succeeded Sir George Airy, about 
two yearsago. Mr. Proctor is not “ Professor” 
of astronomy, nor of anything else, nor in any 
strict sense an astronomer at all. Heis simply 
a popular lecturer, and a most copious and, on 
the whole, successful writer of books and maga- 
zine articles on popular science. At present he 
is also editor of Knowledge. He is unquestion- 
ably a bright and able man, and has done good 
service in popularizing science ; but he is errat- 
ic and apt to fly off in a tangent after sensation- 
al but unsound theories. In fact, he is rather 
an offense to official science in England and at 
sword’s points with most of the scientific digni- 
taries of the country. 


....A Wesleyan Annual Conference in Australia 
takes a convenient method of dealing with the 
species of temperance evangelists who disgust 
sensible men with exaggerated accounts of the 
great things they have done. A resolution of 
thanks was proposed to an Evangelist whore 
habit it is to announce that in certain places he 
has made a great number of converts, though 
these converts can never be found; and to 
win great applause by telling how, in such and 
such towns, he had closed up saloons, which 
continued open and prosperous. It was not 
denied by those who opposed the revolution that 
he had done some good work, but the majority 
of the Conference thought that his habit of 
unconsciously exaggerating was too grave a 
fault to be approved, so a motion that the “‘ques- 
be not put” was carried. Some of our religious 
gatherings might do well oceasionally to resolve 
thatthe ‘‘ question be not put.” 


....We desire to ask attention to that por- 
tion of our review of the “ Anabaptists in 
Switzerland,” by Dr. Burrage, which describes 
the youthful history of Conrad Grebel. So far 
as we know, the document we “here bring to 
light has escaped the notice of students. He- 
berle, in his ‘‘ Anfdnge des Anabaptismus in der 
Schweiz,” does not seem to have seen it. Dr. 
Burrage here follows Heberle; but neither 
Heberle nor Burrage had been influenced 
by the original source in question. It would 
have modified in several important respects the 
the account of each of these authors, and throws 
light upon several important passages in the 
letters of Conrad Grebel. 
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who gave Governor Butler a measure of abuse 
on Fast Day, might have more wisely spoken if 
they had uttered such words of praise as he 
listened to in a big Negro meeting during the 
war. He attended it in all his war-paint (so 
the story goes) and sat on the platform behind 
the altar, among the preachers, with his hands 
folded and his eyes crossed. The speakers were 
proud of their company, and praised “de 
great Gineral,” who had declared them ‘‘coun- 
traband of war.” ‘God bless Gineral Butler!” 
shouted one them; “his skin is white, but his 
heart is as black as any of us.” 

..The prohibitory amendment, which was 
passed by a popular majority of thirty thou- 
sand votes was, last week, again before the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, on the question whether 
the court would open the case for a rehearing 
anda review of its cwn judgment, as already 
rendered. We are not as yet advised in respect 
to the decision on this point. It is, however, 
not probable that the previous decision will be 
changed, since it was made by a majority of 
four judges to one. Be this as it may, the cause 
is not lost in that state if the people are deter- 
mined to have prohibition, but only delayed in 
its triumph for the time being. 


....The coronation of the Czar, which is ex- 
pected to take place in May or June, will be graced 
by the presence of some of the rulers of Cen- 
tral Asia, subject to Russia. Bokhara will be 
represented either by its Ameer, the head of Is- 
jam in Turkestan, or by his heir apparent, Jan 
Torah, who is already known to Russian society. 
Khiva will send its prince; and the fratricide, 
Kuli Beg, with, perhaps, a delegation from the 
Nomads of Kara Kum will attend as vassals at 
Moscow, and show with other potentates how 
wide an empire and how mixed a population the 
Czar commands. 


....We give our bearty sympathy and approval 
to the appeal made by Columbia College for an 
endowment to supply its wants. The trustees of 
the College speak wisely when they say that not 
less than four millions of dollars is needed to 
give it proper equipment for a university. It has 
slept long enough; but it has, at last, awaked, 
and has made more real progress in the last half 
dozen years than any institution we know. It is 
admirably situated and its friends ought to come 
forward and make it worthy of the metropolis. 


..The law passed by Congress to checkmate 
Andrew Johnson, when he was President, provid- 
ing that the President cannot fill a vacancy in 
his Cabinet by a temporary appointment for a 
longer period than ten days and must fill it 
within twenty days after the occurrence of the 
vacancy ought to be repealed. The law was 
intended for a special purpose and there is no 
good general reason why the President should 
be thus hampered in his action upon the occur- 
rence of a Cabinet vacancy. 


....dames Parton is reported to have said, in a 
paper before the Nineteenth Century Club of this 
city, last week, that some naturalists, like Darwin, 
would find that ‘‘our religion was the measure 
of our distance from the missing link”; and 
that Wesley, Moody, and others could have had 
no career if beer and rum and vice had not gone 
before them and ‘‘ debauched ignorant minds to 
the point of imbecility.” Religion, then, is for im- 
becile minds, and yet we did not sugpect Mr. 
Parton of being very religious. 


..Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, is re- 
ported as having announced himself to his 
friends as a candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1884. A correspondent in 
the Hartford Courant says of him: “If ever 
there was an exploded humbug, it is General 
Butler to-day. He has shown neither dignity 
nor wisdom in the governor’s office.” He would 
cut a strange figure as President of the United 
States. 


...Mr. Salmi Morse is having a hard time 
with his Passion Play business. The mayor of 
this city refuses to grant him a theater license to 
produce the play, and last week Judge Donohue 
stopped him by an injunction. The better way 
for Mr. Morse is to quit the business. The offi- 
cers of the law agree with the general sense of 
the people that the production of this play, as a 
public performance, would be a nuisance and 
outrage that ought not to be tolerated, 


...-The Democrats last Fall carried the city 
of Cincinnati by a majority of 10,689, This 
Spring they have elected their mayor by a great- 
ly reduced majority, while the Republicans have 
elected the comptroller, prosecuting attorney, 
and police court judge, and several other city 
officers, by majorities ranging from 200 to 2,900. 
This looks as if the tidal wave of last Fall was 
beginning to recede. 


--Here is an item for the Baptist papers: 

The proportion of infant baptisms to adult in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has grown 
steadily since 1866. In that year there were 14,- 
739 infants baptized to 33,485 adults; in 1882, 
27,205 to 38,382 adults, Thus, while the adult 
baptisms in sixteen years have increased less than 
one-fifth, infant baptisms have nearly doubled, 
--»-In Joliet, Ilinois, saloon licenses have 
been raised from $50 a year to $500, and the re- 


sult is that in.a single year the whole number of 
licenses has been reduced from 107 to 60. Such 
reduction is a gain to the people, as it decreases 
the facilities for rum-drinking. It would be a 
good thing to try the high-license system in this 
city where rum-shops are found by the thousands. 


....The governor of Nebraska, has, by procla- 
mation, designated the 18th of April as “Arbor 
Day,” and recommended the people of the state 
to observe it by the planting of trees, It is a 
good idea, and ought to be put in practice in 
most if not all the states of the Union. Tree 
culture in this country is rapidly becoming a 
matter of prime importance. 

.-There is some talk among Ohio Republic- 
ans about Senator Sherman as their most avail- 
able candidate for governor. He would be a 
strong candidate, and, if elected, would make a 
good governor. He is, however, now in the 
right place and the better way is to leave him 
there. The nation wants his service. 


.-The state election in Rhode Island last 
week resulted, as was to have been expected, in 
the defeat of the Sprague-Fusion ticket, and the 
usual triumph of the Republicans. The Republi- 
can Party of that state will be wise in inaugura- 
ting measures to libralize its constitution in 
respect to the question of suffrage. 


. Owing to the increased tariff on works of 
art avery important and beautiful picture by 
one of the first masters in Europe has already, 
says The Atheneum, changed its destination from 
New York to Berlin. The tariff on books and 
works of art is framed to discriminate against 
intelligence and culture. 


. .Small-pox and repudiation are said to be 
alarmingly prevalent in the State of Tennessee. 
One of these diseases is bad enough ; but both at 
the same time and among the same people make a 
very serious state of things. Both are alike con- 
tagious and both leave the patient marked, 


..The Assembly of this state last week 
amended the Sunday code, by omitting the word 
“playing,” in the list of things prohibited on 
this day. This word is, however, virtually in- 
cluded in the phrase ‘public sports,” which is 
retained. 

.-The London Tablet has an editorial with 
the suggestive title “‘ The Abate Curci.” Curci is 
much too liberal for Cardinal Manning’s organ and 
the whole Ultramontane Party, and it is a serious 
question with them how to abate the Abate 
Curci, 

..Prince Bismarck, who has just passed his 
sixty-eighth birthday, was born on the first day 
of April, 1815. He happened to be born on 
‘* April Fool’s Day.” The “fool” part of the day 
has not attached itself to his history. 


..The rum power added to and coinciding 
with the Democracy last week, succeeded in 
re-electing Mr. Harrison as mayor of Chicago. 
The victory is a misfortune to the city and to 
good morals. 


. -Dr.Howard Osgood says, well defending the 
German Anabaptists in Zion’s Advocate, that, 
‘*if a demon fresh from Hades is to be tried, he 
should be tried fairly.” Very good; but why 
‘* Hades”? 





HAVE YOU READ THIS? 


SAVE A DOLLAR WHEN YOU CAN! 








Every subscriber, when renewing his 
own subscription, should invite at least’ one 
or more of his neighbors and friends to join 
him in making up aclub so as to get the 
paper, postage paid, at the low rate of 
$2.50, or even $2 per annum if four new 
names are found. 

Any old subscriber can send with his own 
renewal a new name at $5 for both. 

We will send free specimen copies to any 
who may wish to get others to subscribe 
with them at these low rates. 

&@ Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

Every subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT 
must remember 

That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, for less 
than $3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for four years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low Prick of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 





special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 









actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested 80 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 








READING NOTICES. — 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in-every case. 
No remedy te uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Cough olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is ‘se old and tried friend 
and always proves —_* 





NEW MOURNING STORE. 

Messrs. SHERMAN, NoBLE & Co. have opened a new 
Mourning Store at No. 38 West 23d Street, which will 
meet a long: felt want, not onlyin this city, but the 

aswell. They are offe ng a@ new and 
mourning goods of all grades and values, and 


————_ —>-—- 
aa PORTA ANT 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
aH May ey g and Carriage Hire, and ster, at Grand 
i nearl opposite Grand Central De = 
450 Cages rooms reduced to $1 and upward per 
Eleva Restaurant supplied with the best. Horse- 
Cave. Stages. and Ele Elevated Ra Railroad | to: all Depots. 


WHAT EVERY MAN ¥ WANTS TO KNOW. 





‘Oo 
ee . visit to the City of New York to sto 
rand Union Hotel, opposite the Grand Cen Depot, 


will 
ped, at 00 P r 
day and upw ved wil at BLO rth 


Fanch'® and courteous; while the restaurant, cafe, “aan 
‘unch-rooms are of the finest in the coun vA panes, 

rse-cars, and mek railways pass the door for al 
aaa of the city. 


me tatht ZERO REFRIGERATOR. 
i 
selfs Thavertised the Zero Refrigerator Yor ax oF 


seven years, e Re ra 
ment, all the odvanteges 
of ice even in extreme ho’ 


rigera’ rator I have ever z 
it goula be improved upon, E. P, Campbell, Attorner. 


These excellent food andice preservers can be had of 
— M. reeds 1,348 Broadway, New York. Send for 
be —_ — 

~ HALL’s CaraRan CurRE is taken internally, It acts 
directly upon the blood and the mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75 conte, Manufactured by Cheney 
& Co., Toledo, O 0.—Adv' 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THE Eprror: 

Last SuMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan «nd Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North, Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, 80 bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjey- 
vo ae riage can be made toa thousand sur- 


of inte a, of a ht ex! - 
bine to tomake it -{ the pleasa: x Ay Tesoet nat T 


01 and e the deal . 
erate purse, it is the ideal ¥ pI ‘eaves’ that I 
almost overlooked, is that ft is We C) - 
fortable sleeping cars by the Michigan Central Rail- 


The little descriptive book paw the Michiga‘ 

tral Railroad and mailed free to ail & pplicantsb 7 
Mr. O. W. ann the the general Tatenger aren 1 OF 
C a ieee 


hicago, 
) on all inte of tenet Bend | foe La book, 
on ail ps trip there during the a — 
TOURL TA ave, 


* No lady of refinement likes to resort to superficial 
devices to supply a becoming semblance of her former 
beauty. Jtis health alone that kindles the fire that lights 
the countenance and brings back the fresh tints of the 
apple blossoms to the faded cheek. If anything on earth 
will do this, it is Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable 
Compound, which has already brought health to mul- 
titudes with whom all other means had failed. 

+e 

*,* “ Men are but corey witthesses ix their own cause.” 
The praise of Kidney-Wort comes trom the mouths of 
those who have been made strong and healthy by it. 
Listen: “It is curing everybody,” writes a druggist. 
“ Kidney-Wort is the most popular medicine we sell.” 
It should be, by right, for no other medicine has such 
specific action on the liver, bowels and kidneys. 

—silimeenaies 
COOK’S EXCURSIONS. 

EVERYBODY has heard of Cook’s touri: and many 

thousend Ase Americans have traveled en auspices, 

great. satisfaction to themselves. season he 
= a especially interesting excursions, going = 
at different times—one in particular a speci pecial part 


the ‘North Cape, hs hg 
Vienna, etc., a 
Those Oe teh 








en, 

four months — ont 

ends who are phen ag | 
well as those SS would Hike to, will do well to read his 
advertisement it in an this pa 


WILKIE CoLiiys's last story is called “My iets’ 
Money.” In this country it wo ould hay 
“ Mother-in-Law has Got the Stam 
Woman is Well Heeled” remarks a rh Ae 4 All 
0; 





seorpors Bos' 
Exy’s Cream Balm has resto: er health and hear. 
iy which ha considered fnourelsie.” Try it, reader. 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL.) © 











.. Boylston and Clarendon Streets: 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





UNS SHINE 


oe a 


“ROUT 


M hoo Dd Hp Bh 


[ALIFORNIA 


Wf lief fe 7Q @) Ml OD) Mi KO) 


TEXAS & PACIFIC RR. 


NO SNOWS, NO DELAYS. 
CARS. ONLY TWO CH 
YORK TO SAN FRANCI 
APPLY AT NO. 243 BROADWAY, 


- 


1G by AL PAY Selling Rubber Stamps, Good Watch 
Bie tc. Olroulars free, E. TAYLOR & 410. Glevelaud 0. 


‘New. YORK. 














ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. 


The best and cheapest Paint. All storekeepers wil 
find it to their interest to write and get Color Cards an 
Prices. 76 Fulton Street, New York. 


Barons HIPPODRO 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 


Grand and Glorious Revival of Roman Sports, 
In ie to the Regnlar ee, 


mae a Daugiet team rly Sie 
Exciting.’ Theil ‘te Land’ Terrific 


Swift Hurdle Rac: 
Glediatorint Contents and homan ‘Contests, 





one Rink irens ie ated Sate 4 
All the’ tu ‘Acts o e Ci x 
ee ia cy alae 


The $300, 000 D Bursting Baby | Bicphant. 
29 Trained Mevasats. & Camels, Giraffes, etc. 
Three Hundred of the World's best Performers. 
Four Rings and an Elevated Stage. 


Admission, 50¢. (Fourth Av. side); Children half price. 


“NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS.' 


WAREHOUSE, 45 FULTON ST., N.Y. 
HOWARD & MORSE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS, COPPER & IRON WIRE CLOT 
WIRE WORK; FENCES. RALL- - 


INGS & GUARD 





Galvanized Twist Wire Netting” 
ont, Poultry Hig. Send ter Frise ian tes | Pig- 


| weet 


REFRIGERATOR. 


With Water-Cooler, Best 
in use, 


0,000 Sold. 


50 per cent. saving in ice, 
Bend for Catalogue. 


LESLEY, 





en, 





ALEX. M. 


Manufacturer, 
1348 Broadway, N, Y., bet. 35th and 36th Streets, 





T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77 West West 908 St Street, New York 

ft ar "denen tions for Floo Walls, 
TILES flearths, scriptions and Decoratio fon 
generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 
Sole Agents for M ONS and for the 
CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING BAG, 


and avoid tha risk and gnnorvence of broken bott 
One 10-cent bag goes further than four yk ey viais 
of Jiquid blue. blue. 


our Grocer can procure it from 


C. T, RAY NOLDS & CO., 


106 and 108 Fulton St., New York. 


“AURORA” 
LUMINOUS 


Match-Safe. 


NOTICE. 
Place the matche-safe ina 
well-lighted room during 
the day. It will store up 
enough light to be visible 
all night. 



























For sale by all leading 
merchants. Samples sent 
by mail, post-paid, on rev 
ceipt of 30 cents, 

F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
LUMINOUS ARTICLES 
NEW YORK. 


RESSES. 
55 kinds of 

blank 

for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON. 
19 Murray St,, N. ¥ 












&c., 10 cents. 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE! 


Estimates of Cost for Tours to any part 
of Europe and the Orient. 

RELIABI E INFORMATION 

pL ep ; Y es 


Address 
UREAU, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


We are offering an extensive variety of 
Raw Silk, Tapestry, Silk Plush, and 
Velour Table Covers at very low prices, 
Also Curtain Materials, Fnrniture Cov- 
erings, Portieres, Lace Hangings, ctc. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Carpets and Oriental Rugs 


Spring Importations in Axminsters‘and 
Wiltons now complete— including effecta 
of unprecedented richness and novelty. 


N. B.—Body Brussels, Ingrains, 
Tapestries, Moquettes, at lowest prices. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


WVWEW YORK, 





Financial. 
DEMOCRATIC REPUDIATION. 


Tae city of Evansville, in Indiana, last 
week held its municipal election, and re- 
elected its Democratic Mayor on the plat- 
form of repudiation. This city some time 
ago contracted a debt to the amount of 
$1,650,000, represented by bonds bearing 
interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum, the money proceeds of which were 
expended in building wharves, water-works, 
and railways. Last January the Democratic 
Mayor took it into his head that seven per 
cent. was too high a rate of interest to pay 
on this debt, and addressed a circular to 
the bondholders, notifying them that the 
city could not pay more than four per cent. 
He informed them that if they did not con- 
sent to a reduction of the interest to this 
figure, measures would be taken to fix the 
interest at this mark without their consent. 

The Republicans of Evansville stren- 
uously opposed this project of the Demo- 
cratic Mayor. Being renominated by the 
Democrats of that city, the question 
whether he should be sustained or con- 
demned in his repudiating program was 
the direct and main issue before the people. 
The Democrats last week won the day, 
and re-elected the repudiating Mayor, who 
proposes to take off three per cent. from 
the interest promised, with the consent of 
the bondholders, if they will give it, and 
without their consent, if they have the 
hardihood to refuse. The Zovansville 
Courier, before the election, advocated the 
three per cent. repudiation, and expressed 
the opinion that the “advantage to be 
gained by lower taxes will more than offset 
any unfavorable results that might spring 
from a sentimental view of the question.” 
The opponents of the measure were, by the 
Courier, called ‘silly sentimentalists,” and 
the bondholders were designated as 
‘* blood-suckers.” The majority of the 
people, as it appears, have chimed in with 
this sort of logic and voted for repudia- 
tion. 

The bondholders, of course, have sense 
to understand that their legal rights in the 
light of the contract between them and the 
city do not depend upon the views or votes 
of the Democratic party of Evansville. 
They can resort to the courts of tie state to 











compel the city to fulfill its contract with 
them; and if they here fail to obtain 
justice, they can carry the question to the 
courts of the United States. The interest 
upon a bond stipulated to be paid is as 
much a part of the legal obligation as the 
principal; and the debtor party might just 
as well undertake to repudiate a part or 
the whole of the principal as to do so in 
respect to a part or the whole of the inter- 
est. There is no difference between the 
two as to the sacredness and binding force 
of the legal obligation, which demands good 
faith in respect to both. 

If the bondholders choose to present a 
gratuity of some forty thousand dollars a 
year to the city of Evansville, by accepting 
four instead of seven per cent., then we 
certainly have no objection. This is their 
own business. But if they do not thus 
choose, and if the city of Evansville refuses 
to pay the interest stipulated for in the 
contract, then the bondholders should test 
the question in the courts of the state, 
and, if necessary, in those of the United 
States, whether a legally executed contract 
can be enforced against a repudiating city. 

———-—> 





TAX ON BROKERS’ SALES. 





Tae Assembly Committee on Cities of 
this state has reported a bill which pro- 
poses to impose a tax on brokers’ sales. 
Similar bills have been reported in previous 
legislatures, and fortunately none of them 
have ever become a law. The present bill 
will probably share the same fate. If it 
were proposed to impose a tax on all the 
sales of merchants, or grocers, or farmers, 
or manufacturers, it would not take even 
the dullest mind long to see the folly of 
such taxation. The tax would be added to 
the price of the thing sold, and thus be 
paid by the purchaser and consumer. All 
economists agree that this is one of the 
most objectionable methods of raising a 
revenue, and should never be resorted to 
except in an extreme emergency. This 
question was considered by Congress dur- 
ing the War; and, after a thorough ex- 
amination, it was held inexpedient to at- 
tempt to raise any revenue by a tax on 
sales. 

There is, moreover, nothing in the busi- 
ness of brokers constituting a reason why 
a tax should be imposed upon their sales 
that would not hold equally good of the 
sales of merchants or those of any other 
class of business men. Brokers largely 
buy and sell for other parties, and, if they 
must pay a tax on all their sales, then these 
other parties must reimburse them by an 
increased charge for doing the business. 
The burden would fall upon the parties 
whom the brokers represent and for thom 
they act. The effect is to discourage, em- 
barrass, and decrease this kind of business, 
if not to drive it away altogether. 

The best disposition that can be made of 
this bill, and also the one to tax the receipts 
of insurance companies, is to put them both 
under the table, and let them stay there. 
There is no emergency in the fiscal affairs 
of this state that calls for any such method 


of raising revenue. 
a eats oa 


STATE BANK REPORTS. 


EvsewHere in this paper we print the 
quarterly reports of a number of the State 
Banks doing business in this city, and pre- 
sent below a summary of the more import- 
ant features of each. 

The officers of the banks located in this 
city are recognized throughout the country 
as having the very best financial ability, and 
in consequence the stocks of these Banks 
are eagerly sought after by prudent and 
conservative investors every where. 


THE BANK OF AMERIOA. 


I cg s.5 5005032400504 $12,252,848 
Capital stock............+ +0 3,000,000 
Undivided profite............ 1,688,297 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. 
R@BOUTOOS . 0. 6. ee eee ee ees 11,203,355 
Capital stock.............. 2,056, 
Undivided profits......... 1,077,846 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK. 





Oe erese 
- "810,000 
179,767 

MURRAY HILAL. BANK. 
seems | cgenl wna Nees sau 1,365,648 
sala. oe co 
Undivided profits........... . 51,786 








Resources... 2.5.0.0 occ e eee $948,641 
Capital stock........... 0.06 100,000 
Undivided profits............ 39,161 
BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
SS ae 9,561,673 
Capital stock......... 800,000 
oa er i actacinsadltaaianicies i arhacbigate ie 160,000 
Undivided profits,........... 331,364 
8T. NICHOLAS BANK. 
PMS CD Mo ie 4,563,418 
Capital stock. ............... 500, 
— la daenaneegalbend 200,000 
Undivided profits............ 131,309 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In glancing over the financial situation 
of the week, it is to be seen that there has 
been an effort made on the part of the 
moneyed institutions and capitalists to 
bring about a more satisfactory and en- 
couraging condition of the money market; 
from the fact that, in the early dealings, as 
high as twenty per cent. was paid for 
accommodation on stock collateral, while 
at the close of the week the rates fell as 
low as from three to five per cent. The 
bulk of the transactions for the week, 
however, ranged from six to eight per cent. 
Where government bonds were used as col- 
lateral the rates were from four to six per 
cent., and prime mercantile paper sold 
from five and one-half to seven per cent. 
The banks have judiciously contracted 
their loans and gained in reserve, which, 
in connection with the payments from the 
Treasury and other sources, and the lessened 
demand for currency from the interior, 
has caused a reaction in money matters 
that augurs well for the business future. 
The domestic exchanges have shown a 
marked change in favor of this center, and 
the receipts from the interior were nearly 
double the shipments. The high rates of 
exchange have stopped gold importations 
for the present. Last week’s arrivals ag- 
gregated $938,039. The specie exports 
amounted to $383,224.28, all silver. 

Stock Marxet.—There was more activ- 
ity in the dealings of the Stock Exchange 
during the past week than has been mani- 
fested for along time. A firm front is ex- 
hibited, but little confidence is placed in 
appearances by outside investors, who still 
hold back and attribute the upward move- 
ment in prices as the result of manipulation, 
there being evidently no reason of a legiti- 
mate character for such a result. The gen- 
eral business interests are not particularly 
prosperous. Railroads are not increasing 
their earnings, and under such circum- 
stances stocks have to be temptingly cheap 
before the outsider, in ‘‘ the street” parlance, 
‘‘catches on.” The upward movement 
began with a twist in the Northwestern, in 
which there was a large short interest, in 
which all the Vanderbilt specialties fol- 
lowed. Later the Gould stocks participated 
in the general advance which had been in- 
augurated. This seemingly concerted ac- 
tion frightened the room-traders to cover, 
and their purchasers amply account for the 
great bulk of the recorded transactions. 

-U. 8. Bonps.—The government bond 
market was strong, with a good demand 
for the high premium issues, while the new 
threes were weak, 4s and 4}$s advanced each 
%, and extended 5s 3, 3s declined 3. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 

Asked. 
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RarroaD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and the business was well dis- 
tributed. New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo Firsts were again a feature, and 
large amounts were sold at 794@79}. The 
principal changes were an advance of 23 
per cent. in Northwest Consols, to 1324; 14 
in do Gold Bonds, to 1263; 14 in Wabash 
General Mortgage, to 80; 1 per cent. in Fort 
Worth & Denver City Firsts, to 72; St. 
Louis & Iron Mountain Firsts, to 114, and 
Texas & Pacific (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts, to 84. 

Banx Sratement.—The statement of the 
associated banks, for the past week, is more 
encouraging than has been presented for 
some weeks. There isa gain in specie of 
$1,533,600; a loss in legal-tenders of $878,- 
100; an expansion in loans of $909,300; an 
increase in deposits of $1,036,200, and a 
contraction in circulation of $42,800. The 
movement for the week results in a gain in 
reserve of $396,450, but the banks still hold 





$3,701,000 less than the legal requirements. 
The condition of the banks is more favor- 
able than this statement would indicate, as 
the latter was made up on rapidly rising 
averages. 

Forrign Exonanaz.—The market for 
foreign exchange was firm on a good de- 
mand from importers, who desired to take 
advantage of the easier money market to 
remit abroad. The nominal asking quota- 
tions were advanced 1}c. to $4.88} for 60- 
day bills, and $4.86 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions of 3c.@ 
1jc. from the posted figures. 

FinanciaL Irems.—The bankers of Chi- 
cago, in view of the action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in refusing to exchange 
the gold certificates held by them for other 


denominations at the Sub-Treasury here, 
have decided to send all their certificates 
to New York for exchange into gold, and 
in future to have nothing to do with such 
certificates. 

The examination of the condition of the 
Treasury is proceeding satisfactorily. The 
count of the cash in the loan division has 
been finished; also the count of notes in 
the cash division other than those in the 
revenue fund. The examination of the 
cash vault was completed this afternoon. 
An excess of 3 cents was found in a 
package of specimen fractional currency 
used for purposes of comparison with 
counterfeits. ith this exception, and the 
excess of 1 cent in the interest teller’s cash 
heretofore reported, the cash has been 
found correct in every division examined, 

The Treasury Department has under con- 
sideration an application by the Hawaiian 
Government for the coinage of its silver 
money at the United States mints. The 
application will probably be granted. 

‘The public debt of the United States was 
decreased $9,344,826.27 during the month 
of March. Standing 1st inst. (less $315,034,- 
983.46 cash in the Treasury), $1,576,931,- 
288.16. The total debt bearing interest is 
$1,353, 113,050. 

It is with regret that the record is made 
of the death of Mr. John Parker, who was 
cashier of the Phenix National Bank, of 
this city. Mr. Parker was about sixty-six 
years old. He was educated at Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., and imme- 
diately after his graduation he entered the 
service of the Phenix Bank. This connec- 
tion lasted more than forty-six years, and 
for the last twenty years he was its cashier. 
He leaves four children—two sons and two 
daughters. 

Divivenps.—The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents per share, payable May 15th. 

The Union Trust Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able April 10th. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OBEDITS, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 

DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE-TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


No Risk; Solid 10 per Cent 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville Il. 
O/ NET Nati, ni 














m-« 
yrove VER 
0 Valley Farms, worth 3 to 6 
times the amount loaned, In 

terest and principal payable in 

oy York yy ze nen an 
sen ou free o rst_ mone 
loaner th the valley. *CIGHT YEA RS 
IN THE BUSINESS. Personal uaint- 


ance with men, lands, and values. Have never had to 
foreclose a mo’ on a Red River Valley farm. No 
delays in investing. Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


business men and cle! en an 
whom I have been making these investments for years 
past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


Re even ot Gee: D.D., Hartford, Conn 
‘ev. Wm. .D. . 
M. E. Gates, PhD. LL.b., a Rutgers College, New 
nswic -J. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
lin Falls Savi 
e egationalist, Boston. 

Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
information and circular. Remit iy / New York or 
Boston drafts, payable to my order. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper. GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
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DAKOTA. 


e most certain, safe, and quick place in America of 
wm. money in’ town lots is in the new town of 
Oriska, Barnes County. It is on Northern Pacific 
R. R., at crossing of C. N. W., now bein; 


is in the famous Red River wheat t. lendid 
— for live oerchenia; mechanics in at demand, 
undred buildin will be added to 


the town this pensou. Town is but few onieaota: now 
has bank, fe an ie 
eiten raph, ress offi 
= an d hotel ste 
bi ~ FW them. Six a. ers ha 
here in town lots, which are reat ne. reneing 
rom fifteen to two hundred dollars eac' nces, 
Bates, Reed & Cooley, New_York; pot ‘Leather 
National Bank, Chi and First National Banks of 
Fargo and Grand Forks, Dakota. Correspondence 
solicited. Address 

PERKINS, ROBBINS & CO., Bankers, 

ORISKA, Dakota. 
orn. 3} N. TYNER, Fanrao, Dakota. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Com _—— having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 
Rng y- by oy yo meey for Coun- 
ties, Towns, an: es, and for Rai d 
and oth other Cor, orations. _ a 
ANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions Sens property isin the hands of Receivers or 
us 
WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
omCommission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Cuepione and other information furnished on ap- 


lication. 
pues SOHN 6. SHORT, President. 

. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
‘WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


2 enn al and Semi-annual Interest 
payablein N. ¥ fo xchange: Loans and 
eppiicassons 2 now cein sums of 
$500 to $5,000. Bixty sient hi hundred Toans made in 
twelve years. circular. REFERENCES: 
Gilman, — xé 40. Ponkere, N. Y¥. City; Central 











National Bank, N. 'Y. City; Edwards & Odell, At- 
torneys, 120 be yy Rev. E. Kempshall, D.D., “Flize. 
beth, P. Hammond, Vernon, Conn.; Dart- 
mouth ‘i ik, Hanover, N. H.; Rev. ‘George 


Aan 
Loomis, D.D., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


GEO. W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 secant N. VY... and Corning, Iowa. 





NICHOLAS BANK, of New York, on the morning 
of Saturday, March 3ist, 1883: 
Lo d discounts ements $2,146,361 13 
sand discounts, ...........sssecesseseees 
Due from directors included in loans and - 
discounts, $175, 
Due from state and national bank 
Real estate 


Qs ARTERLY REPORT OF THE SAINT 







Bonds and mortgages 
Stocks and bonds.. 


Pegal: tender one national bank-notes...._* 








58,559 00 
Cash items— 
Exchanges for Clearing-house $1,824,159 
Other cash item . | 46,021 S180, 180 56 
Current expenses. pgebuercecsnamdeosenseebeneh 10,396 35 
DD icicccscnis ate dcatinthiescestins $4,563,417 59 
I BIE, coccnensesccsesenceseestemmnene $500,000 
Surplus fund.. eeceeseesbences 200,000 00 
iscount. $20,186 69 
nterest...... 8,175 38 
Other profits 102,946 71— 131,308 78 
Deposits...... 1,920,565 21 
Demand certificates of deposit 6,865 00 
Certified checks................. 1,574,136 20— 3,501,566 41 
Due state and national banks.. as 


Due private bankers 514 58—- 29,245 65 
Cashier's checks oieone civen for 


loans and discounts..............c00seees08 200,000 00 
Unpaid dividends. . 1,296 75 
peecagscceccceccccseeesscepecgeccensee $4,563,417 59 

State: of ‘t wane County of New York, ss. 
Arthur B. G Fest a, and Thomas c. i. Baspoct, 


Cashier of a ‘Sain 


coit@any the forecaine rehort wil fe Ay: hedule ac. 
co! ying the same,is in res a true state- 
- of the condition of said bank Before J 
tion of any business, on the 3ist i y of 1883, to 
the best of his know lodge on an 
ye i BG Chai President. 
THOS 
Subscribed and sworn ks both, deporients, April 4th, 
Notaey Ys Fable, Kins Count; 
_Certificate filed in New Y es es 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MAHAT 
tan Company on the morning of Saturday, the 
3ist day of March, 1883: 
RESOURCE 
jewee and discounts, as per 1 etait $7,153,105 32 
m directors of th 
"a included in can 
and discounts 890,000 000 
Due from trust compapicn, state and na- 


tional banks, as per schedule ............. 348,992 38 
Bankigg-Qouse and lot, as per 
BCHOGUIC .. ....-0ecereeeeeeee 279,750 66 
Other real estate, as per sched. 
ule, water-works ............ __ 25,000 00 





304,750 66 
Speie weeseecceetsasencens scccecece ensmpensnnses® 1,270,473 80 
8. legai-tender ‘notes and circulating 


notes of national banks..............-+...+ 214,448 00 
Cash items (viz., bills and checks for the 
next day’s exc chans NG cs cochare apts access 1,893,436 89 
_ , — == 18,148 16 
$11,208,355 21 
JIABELITIES. 
° , Canae 00 


Capital stock paid in in cash 
Undivided eoguediibis 8 
iscount........ ° 

Interest, .....,........ 











"F 
STaTE oF ew Yor« Couper or New York, 48.: 
W. AM Compa. and J. T. 


ule accom 
statement of | Xt! ry 


ised ae ne beat 3 . 
, en 
J.T. WIN, Cashier. 
orn to by both depon- 


QUARK Non the moraing of beturday, the Slat 















day of March, 1883: 
Toane: and Gout. a8 nas por wonedle, coves BE 057,771 04 
m directors 
= ir included ya nN 
pay ay er jechedul lo. gud‘ 661 82 
m trust com: state, a a- 
tic ‘ai Danke, as per schedule pchdecocvascee 86,872 40 
stocks and a as per schedule Bécdotote 1,000 
BPOIED, 056 <ode nncttian 260 cgdocdvcechbetctpecc odds 47,656 00 
nited States | -tender notes and circu- 
lating notes of national banks............ 76,661 00 
Cash items—y and 
chi for the’ next day's 
SROMBMSOS. ...50000,.000ccccese $74,680 18 
Other items eae as Cash, 5.818 @ 
as per schedule............... _ 5,813 67 90,408 85 
Loss and gene: 
Taxes paid.,.. Dobdeebdles ods 82,696 73 
Current expenses. iadineesaesened 5,220 ol 
—_—-—-—. 7,916 74 
Assets not included under 
ad of the above heads— 
cusses and fixtures. . be oH 
y 
uspense accoun _ 3: ease 38 
ene ee ee $1,365,648 17 
Capital stock, paid wine: $100,000 00 
apital s RR GE ac deccsiccsccccns 
Surpl at Rg Rae PA I 75,000 00 
pe a pee “ase 
51,785 64 


Due depositors ne. follows—viz. : 


Deposits subject to check...... $1,033,762 94 
we certificates of de- 
batinknekhansendskeevens 64% 10,052 50 
Cortified CTs 5 a 58s oo e002 49,302 10 
Due _ trust companies, state 
and  ~pnad a as fevcd 
echedule............... oon 45,654 99 


Unpaid dividends....... gubences 


A. DARLING, President, and 
Hill 


y Bank, sa k loca. 

ted and doing businese at No. 760 Third Avenue, in the 

ork, in said quay. 
each for himself saith that the foreg 
the schedule accompan: 
spects, atrue statem 
Set day of March Tes, to the ‘Dest Of his Knowle 

ay of Marc 3 know 

wet elict, WILLIAM A DARLING, President’ 
E, Cashier. 
nd ge aL to by both depo- 
IXON, Notary Public. 


QUUATRREY SPER ORR No 


,on the 
of 8: rday, the 3ist di of March, 1883 H 
f Satu y 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... 93,166,117 " 





_ 
ey 
z 


Severally s mbscribed a 
nents, the ed day of April, - 


national banks as 4 peccccccces 140,417 54 
Banking house and lot, as per = 
Other peal estate, as per 
OCROAUIC. ...0.cccccccccccseceee 25,856 31— nse 08 
Bonds and ST as per schedule..... 13,404 52 
| sm and bonds, as per schedule.......... ner Fy 
hence sietdinbnbtennteennenihcetbeinnneees t 
vs. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks.................+++ 163,486 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
chooks a the next day's 
UMOINIERs bocccocgéescace, cc0e $4,783,625 00 
Other items carried as cash, as 
per schedule................0+ 8,603 91— 4,787,228 91 
Taxes easapemsocoooocer: ogee 8,758 10 
Current expenses............... 34,56. 16— 48,318 26 
Total......... scceccsegectescesss QO NG1C73 68 
*“ CIABILITIES. 
Gonttel Pome | ue $M IM OBER, ...ccccceccecce $800,000 00 
waieocenecseetny 160,000 00 





rofits... 
e tors as follows, vi 
Dus detains sub, che ” 
Demand A At of de- 





Due trust companies, state 
and nat’l ca as per 
SE cencsapsennaenerncscen 873,584 77 
Due private bankers and 
ers,as per schedule..... = 76— 486,470 53 
Unpaid dividends. ___ S11 te 10 
DOOR, ..occcncccercccsccccc csccsccegococes "99,561,673 52 523 
STATE OF Bay Yorx, County oF New York, #.: 
R. L. EDWARDS, President, and H. ROL- 


an 
STON, Ganhies of the bank of the Cite of N 
York, a bank located and doing business a 0. 


being duly eport wi wach for himself — 


k before the nel of any 
ppaieess on the 3ist day of March, 1883, to the best of 


R. L. EDWARDS, Presiden 
JNO. H. ROLSTON, Geahier: 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by deponents the 
8d day of April, 1883, before me, 
Hanson C. Grsson, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Go. 

















ARTERY — (om OF THE ELEVENTH 
QV RD BAN he morning of Saturday, the 
Siet doy of March, ans: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........,.:-seeereenseeres . $737,633 55 
Due from directors of cues bank, Y eee 
in loans and discounts, $35,500 
Ove f 539 
Due from state and national ban! 60,888 72 
Ban hy and 30,000 00 
a an 6,073 
tocks and 12,978 76 
og te ee 16,688 
r tea of 50,075 00 
changes. . 28,464 64 
Items carried as cash 984 7! 
Taxes =... 1,720 16 
Current ex 489 
Stamped c lio 14 
WORE... ons<0s+cccpnepenenmabeeaaenebssecoss B948,640 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid | | = Sbasdssteseetose $100,000 00 
Undivided 
D uD 
: nter 
Other r prota. pe 
‘be Deposit —K- Ly lions. 779,960 15 
e oc 
yp tte, de- , 2.401 
Cartified checks..." 26,888 48 — 809,299 82 
Unpaid dividends. ...........-+s.++ oteenentete 
\ Pe rer re $948,640 
State or New Yoru, County oF New Yorx, s.: 
HENRY STEERS maent, and S CHAS. E. BROWN, 
Cashier of Eleventh Wi k,l and doing 
business at No. 147 Avenue D, in th ity of New 
ork, county. being duly sworn,each fur him- 
self saith that he Foregoing val ree xt, with = schedule 
oeoomnes: ng the ocome, is 2 po state. 
men condi 
transaction of an. March, 


tA - the 
1883, to-the best of his knowl 
(Signed,) 


a ee 


Severally subscribed and s to by 
nents, the’ ith da rs A “1 fore me, en. 
_Cortificate filed in oye 5 views 





~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write oo ete the old Banking 








PORT OF 


OS es SES. 


QOVGTRGE AS 


March Sist, 1883. 


Loans and 
Due from 

ovsinalt 
oemeigettn. case spe en. «sas mappes wine thennce ae 








Stocks and bonds............. bids icaddecowvdvs 
Cash items, v fc Clearing-h oat * 
ny 
Other cash items... Ii 
—————_ 549,652 60 
Current expenses. ... . paidenecccced gepogescesgn 3,216 78 
Total... 5,750,144 02 
apital stock 1,000,000,00 
surplus fund. ¢ $10:000" 00 
Exchange 
neerest.. 
Other profits. 





— 199,767 17 
Circulation, less notes on hand.. eoses 4,689 00 


83,006, 40 96 

ound seci@ctss a eee ee 
a eee | a 
Unpaid dividends................. err 
AS eval ee ee 8 “$5,759,144 02 





LITAM A. NABH President, and 11 LOFT Ni 
ent, 
taut Cashier of th Corn Exc Ban Rok 
the City of New: eet soe. ty 
of New York, 
each for bimeelf saith that the fo: D, = re with 
— — 4, all’: pects 


to 
the tranaaction of any business on 
arch, 1833, to the best of nis Showtoge 


sq pbeceteed aid eworn by 





QUARTE LY REPORT.—ST 
true condition “AEA BANE OF 
> 2 we Bonk, on the morning of 


Associated 
Saturday, the Sist da 7, of Marah, less. 
Loan d discou: 
8 an ~ sah erootts 








LIABILITIES. 


Due 4 depositors 


tr nia div tderidis 
posits. . 








Stare ow Bue rine Crry axp County or New 


TAM i head 


of New York, in county, 
each for himself 
ome ekeutal, of the oo 


a) 
‘accord: to the kn ad 

Belief; ahd that the business ef the said beak hes bees 
naacted 


t. 
E,W. » Vics. ° 
Severally subscribed and affirmed, b both depon: 
third day of April, 186s. v. en4 


Notar: eT ay. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. ‘ 


ATCHISON, | TEN Box WR. SANTA FE 
CENTS pera Pers artery Divide fot OR be Panes May rine a, a the | 


record oat ist, at close of bi 
es a fer books ee Ay ril 2ist, at close of 


f tS: pay thse ot Comme RRA — 


The Merchants’ L 


pam ah anente, 5 will ey eter wry to ek ose ba 


GEO. Ego GOODWIN, Ase’t Treasure: 
Boston, April % Milk Street. 














Usion Taust Company or New Yor«, 
73 WAY, CORNER STREET, 








compan of Ch hy 
the ofice ee y 
aoe 
THE LAKE SHORE AKD Mic CHIGAX 80 SOUTHERN 
™GnaxD Cextna 






f 
Pit Nevaet ta 
wh a te ad ote aga of Ma. 
will be closed at three o'cloc 
A Lae: packs ine and will be reopenedo 
Fae ee WAND , 
Acting Treasurer 


HICAGO, 8ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 
RAILWAY COMPANY—Office No. 52 Wall St., 
New York, March Mth, 1883, A dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS per cent. on the preferred stock 
of this company will be paid at this office on FRIDAY, 
April 2th next. Transfer books of preferred and 
common stocks will be closed on March Sist inst., and 
reopened April 23d, 1883. M.L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


PEL EGE Are Cour any: 
Mth, 1883, § 
mivapanh i Ne. 63. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March Sist instant 
payable at the office of the Treasurer, on removal of 
legal restraint prohibiting such payment, on and after 
the 16th day of April next, to shareholders of record 


on the 20th of March instant. 
a Pas tS ea 








WESTERN bp 


The oon vot Merch 


Rorniog of the t 


ales 68 ue from directors’ of 
oss and discownta...... 8 ° ge.c0n,778 94 
Bo Gh cs (United States)... ws 5,000 00 
ite... sesagrooess wae 8 
g poe: cesnseenes eens ga "363 00 
Cheeks in the Bxchisagea TT) 1,935,237 61 
United legal-tender 
notes -. weesee 415,382 00 
8 of solvent banks and 
a a coin.. 6,444 84 206 25 | 
Due from banks (viz., ‘Scaes elven : banks 
Pasa rethevesosenktexseccatoactees 874,067 36 
eee EN IEE ATE J Teeteep $12,258,848 30 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Spring, Overcoas, 
Spring Sus 


FOR MEN 













Low Prices. 
Immense Stock. 


BROADWAY, 


COR. WARREN STREET. 








HERRING 


PATENT 
CHAMPION 


© 


Tatabliched 











Ney 
“Tried and Proven Trustworthy. 


THE CHAMPION RECORD 
IN ALL GREAT FIRES. 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 


B.W. MERRIAM&CO., 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 











NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d Gt. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business hes 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


GROCERS, ATTENTION I 


Rerunws FROM VERY SMALL 


PATENT me rah BAGS. 














a -« the SER day y of Apa is 168% be afore, Piete, iu. ¥. Co. 
oO! . Co. 
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Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 


White the past week has shown some 
improvement in the business of the dry 
goods market, the volume of transactions 
falls short of what was anticipated would 
be doné, owing to the extreme conserva- 
tism and caution there is displayed by mer- 
chants on one hand, in granting credits, 
and the restriction of operations to actual 
requirements on the part of purchasers, on 
the other. 

The cool and inclement weather that 
has prevailed of late has also had an un- 
favorable influence upon the distribution of 
goods, which is so commonat ‘between 
seasons” time. However, a fair volume of 
trade is confidently expected during the 
coming week, as there are a number of buy- 
ers present upon the market, and many of 
the representatives of near-by concerns are 
expected to arrive. Operations on the part 
of wholesale buyers are continued on a 
moderate scale, and there is no disposition 
manifested to anticipate future require- 
ments. 

The jobbing trade has exhibited but little 
animation during the past few days, but 
are preparing for the increase in the de- 
mand when the pleasant Spring weather 
shall be experienced. 

Corroxy Goops.—There was a steady 
though moderate movement in plain and 
colored cottons from agents’ hands, but 
there was no real snap in the demand for 
any particular class of goods. Leading 
makes of brown and bleached goods, wide 
sheetings, dyed ducks, corset jeans and 
satteens, etc., continue well sold up, and 
prices are steadily maintained on nearly 
all fabrics of established reputation. Job- 
bers report a fairly good business in all 
staple cotton goods, and white goods are 
jobbing in liberal quantities. 

Print Cloths have been in light demand, 
and prices are in buyers’ favor. Extra 64x- 
64s are quoted at 3c. less 1 per cent., stan- 
dard 64x64s at 39-16c., and 56x60s at 3 1-16c. 
asked, but some small sales of the latter 
are reported at 3c. 

Prints.—The general demand for printed 
ealicoes has not realized expectations, but 
a fairly satisfactory business was done ina 
few of the most popular makes, liberal 
orders through the medium of traveling 
salesmen having been an important factor 
in this connection. The choicest makes of 
fancy prints are closely sold up, and man 
styles are in process of reprinting, to fill 
orders on hand; but there is no scarcity of 
indifferent work in the market, upon which 
slight concessions are occasionally made by 

agents and leading jobbers. The jobbing 
trade was only fair during the week, owing 
to ‘the prevailing cold weather; but the 
amount of business done in March by the 
principal jobbers was much larger than in 
the corresponding month last year. 

GinenamMs.—Agents representing the 
most popular fine and standard ginghams 
have experienced a steady call for small re- 
assortments of choice dress styles, cham- 
bray-effects, seersuckers, etc., resulting ina 
fair aggregate business, and the jobbing 
trade was moderately active. Stocks of 
dress styles and fancies are exceedingly light 
in first hands, most makes having been 
entirely closed out within the past few 
weeks. 

Dress Goons have shown a fair degree 
of activity in the hands of jobbers, and 
there was a light reassorting demand by 
package buyers. Cashmeres are closely 
sold up as arule, and the best makes are 
firmly held. 

American Silk Goods were in irregular 
demand, and, upon the whole, quiet with 
yaanufacturers. There was, however, a 
pretty good business in black brocades, 
and colored surahs met considerable sales. 
Ribbons continued active, but millinery 
piece silks ruled quiet, and ther® was a 
steady business in sewing-silk and machine 
twist. : 

Wootrsn Goops.—There has been a stead 
repetition of small orders for woolen goods 
throughout the week, which indicates a dis- 
position onthe part of buyers to do no more 
than meet immediate necessities. The cur- 
rent business on the spot consists mainly of 
deliveries on account of previous orders. Ac- 
tounts from the interior represent consider- 
able activity at distributing centers, includ- 
ing a good business at the hands of the 
wholesale clothiers, A good general Sprin 
clothing. trade would inspire renewe 
activity in thedemand for woolens. Busi- 
ness in clothing is largely affected by the 
character of the season, and itis this year 
three or four weeks behind last year on 
this account. 

Hoerery AND UspERwkak.—The market 
is atill quiet in both pester, ana underwear, 
though business is felt to be again slightly 


improving. Re-orders for light-weight 





underwear are stimulated by the warmer 
turn of the weather. 

Carprts.—At the hands of jobbers there 
was a good business during the past week 
in carpets, and prices are steady on all | 
descriptions. At the hands of agents | 
business is not so good. Jobbers say they 
have got plenty of goods, and are not going 
to buy any more for some time, and some 
mills are shutting down. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 





Imported goods are receiving more at- 


. tention than of late on the part of jobbers | 


and retailers, and a slight improvement 
can be said to be felt, though the business 
of the week has not met the expectations | 
of importers. Some black and colored 
gros grain silks are selling, and the de- 
mand for fashionable shades of trimming 
satins and velvets is well maintained. 
Dress goods are in a little better request 
for small lots, and some large lots were 
sold at unsatisfactory prices. Low-priced 
cashmeres are in speculative request, but 
they cannot be had now in the quantities 
wanted either here or in Europe. White 
o—_ are more quiet, and very little is yet 

oing in laces and embroideries, though 
some specialties of each class are selling very 
well. The demand for linens and house- 
keeping goods has been limited to imme- 
diate necessities, but warm weather, it is 
thought, will infuse new life into the trade. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port........ssseeee- $2,400,051 $2,822,544 
Thrown on market......6.s.s0s.008 2,326,833 2,634,250 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port............0.6++ 1, 804,464 43,350,739 
Thrown on market.........0..+.000¢ 41,754,078 43,740,521 


Mr. P. A. Hawes, long engaged in the dry 
goods business and well known in commer- 
cial circles, has connected himself with the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, one of the oldest and most successful 
corporations in New York. We. believe 
that this will prove a satisfactory arrange- 
ment on both sides, and that the extensive 
acquaintance and rare business qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Hawes will be of special service 
to the great and popular establishment with 
which he is now connected. 





NEW MOURNING STORE. 


WE HAVE JUST PURCHASED THREE CASES OF 
saree pw ge ROBES, VERY 








BE THE VALUE WE REPRESENT, AL’ 
ENO COMPETITION, HAVING 
OF ABOVE, GOO WE 
CHEAP, A WILL SELL THE! ATA LOW 

NEW NOVELTIES WILL BE FOUND IN OUR UR SUIT 
AND WRAP DEPARTMENT THIS W 


Sherman, Noble & Co., 


No. 38 West 23d St. 





New Prices! 
DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSET, 
$1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 















: N. B.—Each corset | 
is stamped with the 
English coat-of-arms 





{ALL ELECTRIC A8SsO- 
ti c ne. LonbDoN, 


SENT POST PAID 


ON TRIAL 


Every woman who has any pain, ache, 
or ill feeling of any kind should immedi- 
ately try these celebrated Corsets. Their 
cures are most remarkable, and yet there 
is no shock or unpleasant sensation what- 
ever in Sere them. 


= " fo mn, teeing fe deli 
ra ~. 5 py euarante < 8a Guster tee 
GEO. YY aaa 842 Broadway, N, Y. 


Mention Tux InDEPENDEXT. 














CARPETS. 


Great Decline i in Prices. 


DURING THE PAST FEW WEEKS WE HAVE 
A ADVANTAGE OF THE APPARENT PANIC 











MO: THE MANUFACTURERS, AND PUR- 
CHASED, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR FORMER 
RICE, MORE EXTENSIVELY THAN OUR CAPAC 
ITY FOR STORAGE WILL ADMIT. 

OUR IMMENSE WARE ROOMS | ARE FULL T 
OVERFLOWING. WE HAVE ALSO EEOURED 





FLO 
TEMPORARILY OUR FORMER Me gg ate 
THE STORAGE OF THESE PURCHA WE DID 
NOT BUY THESE GOODS ~~, HOLD: BUT SHALL 
PLACE THEM ON SALE AT A SMALL ADVANCE, 
LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUC- 
TION. FOR INSTANCE: 


500 PIECES AXMINSTER CARPETS FROM #1. 50 PER 
ORMER PRICE, $3 AND 
ALL OTHER GHADES AT) BuOPONTION ATELY 


MATTINGS. 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. LARGE SHIP- 
MENTS JUST ny, OF FINE F. aie MAT. 
TINGS, IN ALL THE NEW COLORS. wait E FROM 


$4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, OR lc. PER YARD. 


RED CHECK AND FANCY MATTINGS you 310 
PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, OR 250. PER YA 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
—AND— 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
$100,000 


WORTH, JUST OPENED IN_ALL THE NEW DE. 
SIGNS AND COLORINGS, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THEIR VALUE. 





A SPECIAL LINE OF RAW SILK COVERINGS. AT 


$1 50 PER YARD. FORMER PRICE $2 50 AND 
500 P RAW i ILK AND JUTE TAPEST ES 
IN SILK EFFECT 


AT bc. PER YARD. FORMER 
“PRICE, $1 50. 


IMMENSE BARGAINS IN 


LACE CURTAINS. 


WINDOW SHADES (a specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,” be sure 
and get 

MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 

CcConrns=eEtT 

SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


‘4 Itis particularly adapt- 
hg ed to a ae Ly of 


















] FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 


“Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 
Moody’s New Tailor System 


OF SQUARE MEASUREMENT CUTS EVERY GARMENT Worn 
by Lady or Child from the full printed and illustrated 
instructions and is sold on its own merits. No fit- 
ting, pinning, or pulling or waste of goods, as with 
tterns. Our very liberal terms have proven Moody's 
oe to be all we claim for it. One complete sys- 
m $5.00, on monthly payments. Send cents or 
25° 3c. stamps for first payment and we will send you 
Se e repaid. Balance can be paid 
b Tine ystem is not more than satis- 
factory, it can returned after 90 days at our ex- 


pense. 
D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, O. 











EJ Dannine he 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


(RETAIL.) 
WE WILL MAKE THIS WEEK A 


SPECIAL EXIBITION 


IN THE ROTUNDA OF 
PARIS AND LYONS 


SILK NOVELTIES. 


IN OUR 


Cotton Dress Fabric 


DEPARTMENT 
WE WILL OFFER A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Embroidered Robes 


IN SATINE, ZEPHYR, AND TOLIE D'ALSACE, 
AT $7.50 TO $12 EACH; 
BEING TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
BELOW REGULAR PRICES, 
EACH ROBE CONTAINS SUFFICIENT EMBROID. 
ERY AND PLAIN MATERIAL TO MAKE A COM. 
PLETE COSTUME. 





IN OUR 


Linen Department 
WILL BE OFFERED THE FOLLOWING 
GREAT BARGAINS: 


&4 BLEACHED DOUBLE DAMASKES, 7ic. PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM $1 PER YARD. 
84 BLEACHED DOUBLE DAMASKS, #1 PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM $1.50 PER YARD. 
5-8 FULL-SIZED BREAKFAST NAPKINS, 
HEAVY DAMASK, AT $2 PER DOZEN; 
REDUCED FROM $2.50. 
FULL-SIZE DINNER NAPKINS, $3 PER DOZEN 
LOWEST PRICE HERETOFORE, $4. 
4-4 LINEN FOR LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 20c. PER YD; 
REDUCED FROM 30c. PER YARD. 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOWELS, 


DAMASK, PARIS AND KNOTTED 
FRINGES, 


At 25 Cents Each; 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


ALSO IN OUR 


Ribbon Department, 


1,200 PIECES BLACK PEKIN RIBBONS, 
NOS. ic] 1, 16, 


AT Be, 6e., &e. PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM I5c., 20c., AND 25c. 
2,00 PIECES COLORED GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, 
ASSORTED COLORS, 
NOS. 2 TO 16, AT 3c. TO 6c. PER YARD; 

FORMERLY ic. to 18c. PER YARD. 

ALSO 6,000 YARDS MANUFACTURERS’ SAMPLES 
AT PRICES FAR BELOW COST. 


HEREAFTER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY AC- 
CESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES FREE 
OF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ORDERS RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 1OthSts, 


IN HUCK, 





THE BON MARCHE 


J ERSEY WAIST. 








COLORS. 

Sky Blue, Navy Blue, Terra 
Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
Strawberry, Cardinal, 
Garnet, 

White, etc. 


.0O 


BEACH 


Black, 





The “‘ Bon Marché” Jersey, as illustrated above, represents the latest Parisian style of this 


deservedly popular garment. 


Being manufactured of an elastic Casumere fabric similar to that generally known as stockinet 
it will fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced, while its elegance of shape and finish, 
combined with the comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, cannot fail to recommend 


itself to all Ladies of Fashion, 


Be careful to send exact Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 


GUARANTEE A PERFECT FIT. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Insurance. 


A TALK WITH AN HONEST DIS- 
SENTER. 


A suBsorIBER in Cleveland sends a re- 
newal remittance for a five-years’ term and 
writes as follows: 





Most things found in THe INDEPENDENT I ap- 
prove, especially its position on the silver non- 
> es generally, civil service reform 
especially, and its toleration of honest differences 
of opinion in religion. There is one thing about 
you which I do not like. Your constant advocacy, 
not only by advertisement, etc., which is, of 
course, all right, but editorially as well, of Life 
Insurance—which, while all you say of Relief 
Associations, etc., is true—is a swindle of more 
colossal proportions (as pushed and followed as 
a business), seeking and finding its patronage by 
holding out false ietncementh and seeking to make 
the exceptional cases of much received for little, 
appear to be the rule—which is that of much 

aid for little—of which little when the con- 
ingency entitling one to it happens, he is very 
often defrauded. I could give you a dozen 
instances, coming under my own observation, in 
which ‘Life Insurance” has proved a delusion 
and a snare to one-quarter as many in which 
there has been any real gain. To people who 
can’t save or manage their own yearly accumula- 
tions, and whose yearly accumulations are more 
than needed for present use, as they go along, 
an honest life insurance company might furnish. 
advantages. But I greatly suspect that neither 
of the abovementioned classes are large. But I 
must —~ I would be glad to see the whole 
subject fairly treated in Tue INDEPENDENT, 
though possibly it might lessen its life in- 
surance company ere f wy J atronage, ‘‘THE 
INDEPENDENT” I would be glad to see independent 
of such influences. But I want the paper, though 
it has this, to me, big fault ; so renew, as above, 
and oblige. 

It would be easy to toss such letters as 
this into the ready basket or to dismiss 
them and their writers as unworthy of con- 
sideration; but honest error always has a 
title to patient hearing, and the writer of 
this is probably one of thousands who re- 
gard life insurance companies as being 
swindles of only a larger and more respect- 
able grade than the co-operative societies. 
Everybody connected with life insurance 
encounters more or less positive disbe- 
lievers in the system and the practice aiike, 
and they profess to be sure of their position. 
To be in error is always unfortunate. It is, 
therefore, their due to disabuse them of 
their error, if possible, and we will try con- 
cisely to satisfy our friend in the present 
case, and those of like mind whom we may 
reach, that they are grounded on nothing 
more substantial than prejudice and hasty 
generalization. It is not quite courteous 
to intimate that Tae INDEPENDENT is not 
what its title purports—that it cannot and 
will not be just as to this subject, because 
of “patronage”; but never mind about 
that. Character must count for something 
in this world. It is generally needless for 
anybody who is known to protest his own 
truthfulness, because his character gives 
him a reputation, one way or the other, 
which he can hardly affect by his own as- 
sertion of himself. So, if any readerof Tur 
INDEPENDENT really supposes it would ad- 
vocate an important system, without con- 
victions and venally, we think ita waste of 
time to deny the imputation. If the paper 
itself bears no witness for itself, protesta- 
tions and denials are of no value. And, if 
‘*the whole subject ” has not been and is 
not ‘‘ fairly treated” in these columns, all 
we can say is that the writer who controls 
these particular columns, and the authority 
that selects him, are together in a common 
error regarding the quality and merits of 
life insurance, and that fairness shall be the 
aim. For the present (that is, until con- 
vinced of error ourselves) we shall assume 
that critics like our friend are wrong them- 
selves. 


The writer of this letter avers that life 
insurance flourishes by false pretenses and 
by making the most of the cases in which 
a large return is made for the moncy paid; 
that such cases are ‘‘ exceptional” ; and that, 
in general, the whole thing is delusion and 
disappointment. Now, no sane man will 
venture to deny that a policy which matures 
early makes an immense return, if it is paid 
at all; that is settled, to start with. As for 
those which run longest, it has been proved 
arithmetically in these columns (and, if our 
friend did not see the proof, or if a suffi- 
sient number of people need to have this 
done, the proof shall be repeated) that in 
the severest cases of policies kept up the 
actual outlay is no more than the interest 
on premiums. So much for that. Then 
the fault must be either that policies are 
not paid or that they are not kept up. 
Once ina while a maturing policy is re- 
sisted; but whatis the proportion? Our 
friend says he has a dozen cases under his 
immediate observation. Has he actually 
reckoned them up? He calls them cases 








of ‘‘ disappointment” merely. Has he investi- 
gated one single case? Has he, in one single 
case, done more than to héar the statement 
of one side, and to learn that the individual 
counts himself disappointed and aggrieved? 
We cannot affirm that he has gone no deep- 
er than this; but we doubt if he has. How 
does he know, and how can he honestly 
and intelligently affirm, that the disappoint- 
ment has just cause, unless he has actually 
investigated the case to the bottom? Is not 
the world full of angered, disappointed, and 
aggrieved persons, whose cases will not 
stand sifting? Here is a man who has paid 
life insurance premiums for some years, has 
not died, and is now in fine health. He is 
tired of paying out and wants his premiums 
returned to him, either with or without in- 
terest. He is refused. He is “‘ disappoint- 
ed,” and ever after denounces life insur- 
ance as a swindle, as ascertained by his 
personal experience. This man is legion; 
there are thousands of him, even at this 
late day. 

It is admitted that companies have failed 
and that the hopes of thousands have been 
wrecked; that mistakes have been made; 
that crimes have been committed; that in- 
dividual cases of real wrong and justly 
founded disappointment have occurred; 
but these things have occurred in other 
business and occur daily. 

Our friend only repeats old averments. 
He is simply too sweeping and he gene- 
ralizes too broadly, from insufficient and un- 
investigated data. If he is right, the 
shrewd, practical American ple are fools 
and children. The evident fact is that life 
insurance stands, and has stood for forty 
years. Why? Because people like to pay 
out money for the benefit of their survivors, 
or that they take pleasure in aiding the 
formation of those accumulated heaps of 
‘* wealth” which so trouble many assailants 
of life insurance? What financial delusion 
ever stood or can stand the test of forty 
years? Isit not clear to our friend and 
those who think with him that it is rather 
presumptuous in them, to say the least, to 
assume that they are the only sharp and 
shrewd men who can see through the 
fallacy of life insurance? Is it not possi- 
ble that they may be a little ‘‘ out” them- 
selves in their position? Does not the case 
afford a strong presumption that they ought 
to study and revise the facts on which 
they ground their belief ? 

And, if our friend will ‘‘give a dozen 
instances,” as he says he can and will, we 
will, in our turn, have some of them sifted 
down to the bottom, provided that they are 
stated with the requisite particularity and 
that they are of such recent occurrence that 
investigation is practicable. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 








PROVIDENT: SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
or the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 








Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miums, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as regards 
economy and convenience of payments. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
_ POLICY, simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 








THIRTY-THREE years of success. 

AFE. 000 carne New York rule. 
RELIAB. Over $10,600,000 safely invested 

—| nts by every city and town. 
pony tot Ss Camenle. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


1. Y. Wemerez, Sec'y. J. L. Harsey, let Vice-Prest. 
8.N. Stzppine, Act'y. H. B. Stoxrs, 9d Vice-Prest, 





EO. W. LAN 
JAMES FRAS 
-| HIRAM BARNEY, 





$50,000,000, 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 60., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1883, BEING 


S50,800,3896 82a. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been A by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
The W YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,= 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount pe Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual ineome of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid Jan Ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same 


ears. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages, 


was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
pone ya with interest at about savings bank rates. 
e 


YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


ee 


osuttzenta {Bssokign cor Stet aid Montague Sta 
n en cor. 
Buil and No. ‘0g Broa D. 


dings: dway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OO 
Fe RES PSS Pee 1,657,865 69 





TE -  y  t  O $4,450,534 50 
conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund TaN ape 
two Safety Funds together equal $1, le 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, q 
M. H. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
AURELIUS B. ENRY F. SPAULDING, 


WILLIAM M. VAI 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, 
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1 
F R 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, 


WM. H. CASWELL, 
D. H. ARNOLD. 
RAED, Eka un 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADIOH YOuNSON, 
EX. E. 0 8. M. BUC HAM, 
L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERM 
. GORLTES, JACOB WE 


JNO. F. SLATER, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


Cc 8 PECK, Secretary. 
we: . A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't. 


AMERICAN LIFE TISORANGE 60, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED ries De: 
NRY C. BRO Secret “ ned 
7. ual PURELY MOTUAL. at net cost. 
for their value, 


8, Vice-President, 


$7,871,138 01. 
Y, ident, 





EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


pS SS ee eee $16,432,181 85 
are a 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INS - 
ANCE Coe 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
Gp? ASSETS, 
Whhee) 4$2,734.417.49. 
4 SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. S. PARSONS 
President. 









2. 8. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President, 
Ek. R. BEECHER 


UNITED STATES 
ein 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47,. 


The mcipal features of this Com are ABSO- 
LUTE BECURITY ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Poitcics Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 














Reserve for reinsurance soe ° of 
Reserve for all other liabilities......... 

NET SURPLUS............ cc, 838s 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1882....82,565 141 29 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


Life 


Amount oF LEDGER AssETS, January Ist, 1882,..............ccsccccceccccccccccccees $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
EE os cnccdnrenussmanawade initia eeneeeeaneeeennabin sadeaauedl $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
IN Ss 2 fina 5 suet .eendacs ss saconeteemekensanraiaes 2,956,802 33—$11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 


of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................sceccecccccccccssccceeces $2,996,950 23 

Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ........cccccccccccccccdcsccecetocccsece 2,841,044 83 

IN 345 50h 0cRaarca 5-2 on nociseh een dacsisabnsenadomameastoeneente 139,546 50 

Total Paid Policyholders - - - = . ~ $5,977,541 56 

a add ccnncdnass owenseew ck Gibedeocecddteeerabedsl Ue aeneadt 7. 

Commissions and Advertising 

oe ee errr re 


State, County, and City Taxes 


Totax DisBURSEMENTS. 





IN a incsioavo6isninasdnng pacts teaiadsenstedsesidedliataecetaeet 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
CN chcakctennss eta se ihadedacse sheen ceenenees een eLaunabin tess uns tanee 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
Sk ne en eee Se ee eee 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)...............+-.0- 10,417,000 00 


A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stifie 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


and Society's Buildings in other cities. .........02. seccccccsccccccccceccceccces 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

SRE ee oeceecccccccces MAREE? enn teeed mS eee 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums.............. Mcbae tA onnaee ws Hemkatedeeda 468 4 


45,5: 
Market value. of Stocks and Bonds over cost.........,.ccccccccccccccccceccecccveccs . "oe eae 03 


ee eee 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410, 287 00 
DigMeeNeE GEMM. «2 occ ccescccccccccccsccescccecedeesescnccctvesectivescecdsosooss 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 7 ~ - . . $48,025,750 86 
Toran Liasizities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 

ee ee I I ith ac: 0 0 saibonsnunsescccah cndadenuecesces neha ete nelees 37,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus = = -« « « « 10,658.674 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general on is. #5,713,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, » . - = $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - ~ ~ ~ $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen years-=-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
$67,889,572 56. _— 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is la and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is = he” in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, fr - 
some and technical conditions, and IN CONTESTABLE after. po Age 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, woual with other companies. 





The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividend 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 25TH, 1883. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 











affairs on the let Décember, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Jan bp Bee cccvccccceccesopecepesecese 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums...............---+- 85,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from ist January, __ 
1882, to 3let December, 1882............ $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same igs 
Pa esecceoe = sosncacoovel $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
Penses..........4. $823,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans sec —— and otherwise.. 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
oe 581,118 15 
a 1,725,575 02 
. 364,923 85 
BERGER, .ccccccccecccccsccccepesces $13,171,675 02 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premianme of the company for Sone enting 
slst December, 1882, for which ficates be issu 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY. 
W. H. H. M ; EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN ELLIOTT 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LOW ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LAN CHARLES H.MARS 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE 
A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
M. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
OSIAH O. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. WILLIAM H. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 





ee . HORACE K. THUR 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEG 
WILLIAM H. WEBB JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 


A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordina participati ici 
From the undivided surplus contributed dy ap in the Tontine class tho amounts | spnlizeble to 
pee maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their tive annual prenfiums 
ome due, The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American 
Table of Mortality, with 434 per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
° GEO. W. PHILLIPS, A del 
; J. G. VAN CISE, ” f Actuaries. 
_We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. B 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25 xamin 
accounts at the close of the year. a oan aern sheets caine 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


xperience 


Henry B. Hype, Joun A. STEWART, Grorcr DeF. L. Day, Samvet Borrowe, 
Grorce D. MoraGan, U. 8. Grant, ALANSON TRASK, STEPHEN H. Paruirs, 
Grorcr T. ADEE, Joun D. Jonzs, JoHN SLOANE, Samvey W. Torrey, 
Henry A. Huewsot, Rost. Lenox KEnnepy, | AsHper GREEN, Cuartes G. Lanpon 
Wituum H. Foae, CHauncey M. Depew, PaRkER Hanpy, Louis FirzGERALp, 


WittuaM A. WHEELOCK, BensamIn WitLiamson, | Henry V. BuTier, Wi11aM M. Biss. 








Henry Day, Henry M. ALEXANDER, | E. Bouprxor Cot, —— 
Henry G. MarquanD, Wiiu1amM WALKER, Henry R. Woxcort, 
James W. ALEXANDER, GxonGE W. CaRLETON, | OLIver Ames, Denver. . : 
Henry 8. TERBELL, Gorge G. Ketxoce, | Eustace ©. Fitz, Samu, G. Goopricu, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. LamBert, Boston. London. 
Ropert Buss, B. F. Ranpoups, Txomas A. Boopte, A. Vax Bercen, 
Danret D. Loxp, Jose F. pE NavaRRo, Grorce H. Srvazr, Paris. 

James M. Hatstep, Joun J. McCoox, T. De Wirr Cuvier, Gustav. G. Pont, 
Horace Porter, W. Wuitewnricat, Philadelphia, Hamburg. 


James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 

Samvuet Borrowe. 2d Vice-President. 

Wii11aM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. Lampert, M.D., Epwanp Curtis, M.D, 


Henny M. Argxanper, Counsel. 
Henry Day, Attorney. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 





the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE LNDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 


each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 


vnenennees 
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ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of | 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 

ings and the following Publications, which may very 
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Old and Young, 


DIES IRZ. 





TRANSLATED BY MISS ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


{AS a number of readers have asked us to publish the “ Dies Ire” in the original Latin, we do so with 
a new translation. It is only one of a hundred, of which not one can be called good; a good translation 
ta the original meter being impossible.—ED. INDEPENDENT. ] 


Dies ire, dies illa! 
Solvet seclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus 
Quando Judex est venturus 
Cuncta stricte discussurus ! 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit et Natura 
Quum resurget Creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 


Liber scriptus proferetur 
In quo totum continetur 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quidquid latet apparebit 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


Quid sum, miser ! tune dicturus 
Quem patronum rogaturus 
Quum vix justus sit securus? 


Rex tremends# majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salve me, Fons pietatis! 


Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue vite ; 
Ne me perdas illa die! 


Quirrens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus 
Tantus labor non sit cassus ! 


Juste Judex ultionis 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis ! 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus ; 
Supplicanti parce, Deus! 


Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti ! 


Preces meae non sunt digne 
Sed Tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne ! 


Inter oves locum presta 
Et, ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Confutatis maledictis 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me, cum benedictis ! 


Oro supplex et acclinis 
Cor contritum quasi cinis 
Gere curam mei finis ! 

” 
Lacrymosa dies illa ! 
Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus ; 
Huic, ergo parce, Deus. 


Amen! 
ALBany, N. Y. 


MAHALA’S MISTAKE. 


BY MARY W. BOARDMAN. 








‘‘Ariog cannot keep her eyes on her 
work.” 

Poh!” 

‘Certain true!” and Helen sang mis- 
chievously: ‘* Last night a braw wooer cam 
up the lang glen, an’ sair wi’ his wooin’ did 
he deere me, did he deere me.’ But you 
need not look toward the ‘lang glen” to- 
day, Allie. He won’t come in the garish 
daylight.” 

‘* What nonsense is this?” asked Mamma 
Alston.” 

‘*Ask Alice, Mamma,” answered Helen. 
‘*His name and hers; where they met; 
what he said; whatshe said; and the result, 
like the game of consequences?” 

** Alice, what is Helen talking about ?” 

‘* About a Mr. Harvey Hartington, I sup- 
pose. You remember, Mamma, my going to 
the Sabbath-school Convention, at Perham, 
with Papa? Isat in the singers’ gallery, and 
I was listening with all my ears, whena gen- 
tleman at my side said: ‘ Pardon, Madame; 
but can you tell me the name of the speaker 
who has just finished his remarks ?” 

‘*Rev. Mr. Alston,” I replied. 

‘* Of what place, may I ask ?” 

** Cramwood, sir.” 

‘‘He thanked me very politely, entered 








Oh! that Day, that Day of Burning 
When, the Earth to ashes turning, 
Is fulfilled the seer’s discerning. 


Ah! how great the agitation 
When the Judge arraigns Creation 
Making strict investigation ! 


When the wondrous trump sounds, swelling 
Whereso’er the Dead are dwelling 
All to Judgment throne compelling. 


Death and Nature it surprises 
When the creature thus arises 
Summoned to the great Assizes, 


Lo! the Book wherein recorded 
Every deed of man is hoarded ; 
Thence shall sentence be awarded. 


When the Judge is set, is taking 
That dread Book, investigating 
Each man’s life, all open making, 


How shall wretched I endure? 
Of what Advocate be sure, 
When the Just are scarce secure ? 


King supreme, whose will disburses 
Pardon ’gainst that Day of Curses, 
Rescue me, Thou Fount of Mercies ! 


Think how, for me, Jesus faithful, 
Was Thy earthly life so scathful, 
Lose me not, on that day wrathful ! 


Since Thou painfully hast sought me, 
With thy bitter passion bought me, 
Let not, then, such toil as naught be! 


Oh, dread Judge, whose just decision 
Fixeth every soul’s condition, 
Ere that Day, grant me remission! 


Prostrate, penitently sighing, 
Guilt and shame my forehead dyeing, 
Spare me, Lord, for mercy crying! 


Thou, who Magdalen hast shriven 
And the thief didst promise heaven 
Hope to me hast, also, given. 


In my prayers no worth discerning, 
Yet, let Pity, o’er me yearning, 
Snatch me from the eternal Burning ! 


*Mongst the sheep may I be rated, 
From the goats be separated, 
On Thy right hand be instated ! 


While the accurséd wend, distresséd, 
Of the undying flame possess¢d, 
Call me up among the Blesséd ! 


Suppliant, prostrate, Lord, I tarry, 
Ashes all the heart I carry, 
Praying, in the end, Thou spare me! 


Oh! that Day of tearful mourning, 

When each comes, from dust returning, 

All undone, and mercy needing— 

Spare me, Lord, for mercy pleading ! 
Amen! 


the name and address in his note-book, and 
then went on to praise Papa to the skies. 
He said he had never heard so much said in 
afew words. That Papa united the wit, wis- 
dom, and eloquence of Oh! dear, I 
forget the names; but they were distinguish- 
ed men, no doubt. After that, we chatted 
together quite awhile, for he was evidently a 
perfect gentleman. And then—andthen—” 
Alice faltered and a bright color dyed her 
cheeks, ‘‘I thought we might never meet 
again, till last evening. He was at Mary’s 
party and very polite again, and quite 
amazed to find I was Alice Alston, Papa’s 
daughter.” 

‘* Very polite,” added Helen. ‘‘Oh! yes, 
extremely polite. Couldn’t see any one in 
the room but our Alice.” 

Just here she was interrupted by the 
entrance of Aunt Becky Sharp, the village 
gossip. 

‘Land sakes, Miss Alston! Hev ye heerd 
the news?” she gasped, flinging wide her 
bonnet-strings and plying a palm-leaf fan 
vigorously. 

‘*T don’t know, Aunt Becky, what you 
mean. Is it that Mr. Beers is dead?” 
‘Biers? No; norcoffins nether. 
dyin’; its marryin’ that’s goin’ on. 
dew say thet Mahaly’s got a beau.” 

‘* Mahala Graves?” 

‘Jes’ so, Mis Alston.” 





Taint 
They 





‘Who is he?” 

‘“Why, a swell kind of feller, loafin’ 
raound here from Philadelfy. Say his name 
is Haitington—Harvey Haitington, Esq. 
Saounds real genteel, don’t it? But, land 
sakes! like as not his. true name is John 
Smith. I don’t like his style. He’s got 
acquainted with several gals mighty suddin’. 
Naow there’s Mely Squires. She’s ridin’ in 
the ears, an’ a very genteel feller come an’ 
sot by her. When she give the conductor 
her ticket, this feller said: ‘I see, Madam, 
I see you are from Cramwood. I hev offen 
thought of goin’ there, like a pilgrim to a 
shrine, to lay the offerin’ of my hearty ad- 
miration at the altar.’ Lor’; I’m gettin’ 
mixed tryin’ to remember his swellin’ 
words; but he talked abaout John Squires 
es if he was George Washington, Martin 
Luther, an’ Christopher Columbus all in 
one, an’ was quite dumbfounded when Mely 
said he was her brother. So he begged 
leave to call; an’ he has kept on callin’ till he 
faound aout John’s invention didn’t realize 
any great money, for all’twas so smart, and 
then he quit’ He met Nellie Waters close 
to her father’s factory, an’ said he’d come to 
Cramwood to pay his respects to the great- 
et manufacterer the world hed ever pro- 
duced. ‘Not in the extent of his work, but 
its quality’; an’ he went on gassin’ for ten 
or fifteen minutes, till Nellie begun to 
think she was the princess royal an’ nothin’ 
shorter. 

He hung raound her a spell; but her pais 
sharp and shook him off. Naow he’s heerd 
of Mahala’s legacy and likely ’nough thinks 
she’s poorly, she’s so thin, an’ he’s courtin’ 
ner like all possessed. 

They say she hain’t vases to hold the 
flaowers he sends an’ actilly got bilious 
tryin’ to eat his French confectionary, she’s 
jes’ so savin’.” 

‘*Why don’t you go and see her, Aunt 
Becky, and tell her what he is?” 

‘* Why, massy on ye, I did; but not a word 
will she believe. Says he shown her ‘his 
heart’s core.’ Ye know she always was 
kinder sentimental. It’s my opinion the 
man don’t own a heart.” 

At this point the door-bell tinkled, and 
Helen, who answered the summons, came 
back with a roguish smile on her face, and 
in her handa large, handsome bouquet, with 
a tiny pink notelet attached, addressed to 
‘*Miss Alice Alston, with the compliments 
ef...” 

‘Read it aout laoud Alice, do,” urged 
Aunt Becky, as Alice bent with a flushed 
face over the paper. 

Ere she could refuse, Helen caught the 
precious missive and read in a dramatic 
manner: 

“SWEETS TO THE SWEET.” 
Roses for Alice, 
The lily’s pure chalice, 
Shy little violets, lift up your heads, 
Whisper a message, 
That shall but presage 
Somebody’s plea, when hither he treads. 
Tell her her wooer 
Fain would bestrew her 
Path with your blossoms robbed of the thorn; 
Say to her beauty 
Tribute is duty, 
Win me her favor and banish her scorn.” 

‘* Wall, naow, that’s real pretty,” said 
Aunt Becky, ‘‘only it kinder spiles it to 
think likely he’s writ the very same toa 
dozen gals. Wonder if he writes Mahala 
poetry. Didn’t know he'd tried his hand on 
your gal. Wall, she’s faound him aout 
naow.” 

Alice, meanwhile, had fled from the room. 
She ran on into and through the garden, to 
the grove beyond, and there, in the depths 
of the wood, sat down to cool her heated 
cheeks, to still her fluttering heart; reso- 
lutely to reason away the glamour of en- 
chantment which had encircled this Adonis; 
to call up her womanly pride and righteous 
indignation. A brief shower of girlish 
tears, and then she calmly recalled Aunt 
Becky’s hateful story and decided what to 
do. An hour later she was on her way to 
Amelia’s. Yes, it wastrue. Amelia had 
felt his fascinations; but she knew the 
whole story. Then to Nellie’s. Nellie de- 
nounced him in unmeasured terms. After 
a little hesitation, Alice directed her steps 
to Mahala’s. Miss Mahala Graves was a 
lady of forty or forty-five years. She was 
very tall, very slim, and not very straight. 
Her wisp of hair was fastened behind, in a 

tight knot, the size of a large thimble. Her 
round eyes, prominent teeth, small nose, 





and receding chin were none of them types 
of beauty. .Yet a warm and true heart 
beat beneath the plain exterior. 

Her pride was in her house, which was 
very old (though in a state of excellent 
preservation), and in the many heir-looms 
which she had gathered about her. 

She greeted Alice with the utmost cor- 
diality, and, after discussing the weather 
and the health of each member of the 
Alston family, Alice bent her head over a 
beautiful bouquet, saying: ‘‘ What lovely 
flowers! ” 

‘* Yes,” said Mahala. ‘‘ Came this morn- 
ing, those came last night, these yesterday 
morning, and those over there the day be- 
fore. In the parlor are some beauties 
which came Friday and Saturday; and 
there are a great pile faded and thrown 
out the back door.” 

‘*‘T had a handsome bouquet sent in yes- 
terday,” said Alice, shyly. 

‘*Eh ?” queried Mahala, calmly. ‘‘ From 
him, Vl be bound. I thoughtlikely. He’s 
told me about you.” 

‘** Perhaps, too, you know about his ac- 
quaintance with Nellie Waters and Amelia 
Squires ?” 

**Oh! Alice, Alice, you can’t believe all 
you hear. Yes, yes. I know all about it 
and I am perfectly satisfied. When the 
yearnings of one’s heart are met, Alice, and 
the golden dreams of one’s youth realized; 
when two hearts beat as one, Alice, no one 
can sunder them. You'll findit so yourself, 
my dear,” and Mahala sighed affectedly 
and shook her head in a most significant 
way. 

Then she took Alice over the house, show- 
ing her the various Mayflower relics and 
treasures of one sort and another, which 
it was her delight to display. Finally, in a 
burst of confidence, after numerous allu- 
sions to Cupid’s arrows, Love’s young 
dream (!) golden chains, she _ said: 
“The course of true love never did run 
smooth, you know. Nobody sympathizes 
with me. Nobody is glad I am _ happy. 
They say the cruelest things, but then— 
they don’t know Aim and I do; and oh! 
Alice, we’re going to put an end to tbis by 
being married two weeks from to-day.” 

Alice ‘‘ hoped she might be happy.” 

Now she had begun, it seemed a great 
relief to tell some one all about it. So she 
began at the beginning, when he stopped 
at the gate ten days ago and begged 
a flower, and admired the old house, 
and asked leave to call next day and 
walk through the “ancestral halls” (so he 
called them). This Mahala declared 
made her ‘“‘palpitate.” She went on, 
and gave a detailed account of his 
brief, but vigorous wooing, until she 
brought it down to his kissing her under 
the ‘‘laylock” tree last evening, looking 
just like a ‘‘troubadour.” This brought 
them to the wedding. 


As Mahala truly said, this was her first 
wedding, and ‘‘ might be her last,” and, of 
course, she felt very solicitous that it should 
pass off well. Having neither kith nor 
kin of her own, and, in consequence of the 
unfortunate prejudice existing against him, 
it could not be brilliantly social. She was 
determined it should be unique. Now, 
would Alice please advise whether it were 
best to make it esthetic or antique? 

Alice was quite at a loss what to advise. 
Mahala had at first thought of aiming at 
esthetic effect chiefly—of swathing her 
fragile form in creamy lace ; not fashions 
in any vulgar shape ; but merely wound 
about her, fold on fold, just disclosing her 
blushing face and destitute of ornament 
except a lily on her breast ; but last even- 
ing she had discovered a rich yellow bro- 
cade dress, which would be elegant. She 
had also found an old bridal veil. ' 


Therewith she took Alice to the attic, to 
inspect these treasures. On the stairs she 
suddenly whirled round, and said : ‘‘ Alice, 
you must be bridesmaid.” 

‘Oh, no; never!” 

“Oh, yes, you must/” said Mahala. 
‘“‘Think of poor me, without pa and ma 
and not a chick in the world belonging to 
me. I thought it all out last night, and I 


' am determined I must have you, and Ame- 


lia Squires, and Nellie Waters, and then the 
mouth of scandal will be stopped.” 

She said it so earnestly that the refusal 
which was upon Alice’s lips died away un- 
said, and they passed on to the inspection 
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of the bridal array. The brocade, with its 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and short waist, was 
sufficiently ssthetic and antique for any 
one, besides being really elegant. The veil 
(Alice secretly opined it was primarily an 
apron) was of sheerest muslin, elegantly 
embroidered. 

Mahala proceed with exulting volubility 
to state that the groom would be splendidly 
arrayed in crimson velvet doublet (!), black 
velvet breeches, long silk stockings, low 
shoes, with silver buckles. She said, too, 
that he would furnish a suit similar, only 
of sky-blue, for Parson French, if he 
would wear it. What did Alice think? 

Alice had to shut her eyes and bite her 
lips at the thought of Parson French, with 
his full figure and red hair, in such a rig. 

She thought he would refuse the honor; 
but, when Alice saw Mahala’s blank look of 
disappointment, she suggested a surplice 
and bands, as picturesque and entirely 
suitable. 

At this Mahala brightened, and, taking 
her down-stairs, showed her engagement 
ring, carefully wrapped in jeweler’s cotton, 
in the china closet; alsoa pair of showy 
bracelets and a locket, with Ais portrait on 
one side, on the other, as Mahala explained, 
‘Our hairs entwined—a symptom of our 
hearts.” 

And then Alice went home, feeling like 
one who has eaten too much of some over- 
sweet dish. 

That night quite an indignation meeting 
was held in Mr. Alston’s study, and twenty- 
five of Mahala’s truest friends entered upon 
a solemn compact to visit and remonstrate 
with her before the eventful day. 


Accordingly, the bridal preparations were 
very much interrupted. First, Deacon 
Pratt, then Dr. Clough, then Captain 
Rogers, then Parson French, Mr. Alston, 
and a score more came dropping in, one 
after another, and the burden of each was: 
** Don’t doit. If you do, secure your money; 
but, best of all, give it up.” 

Now, Mahala, like the mule and like many 
excellent people, could not be driven. The 
result was that, with many tears and lamen- 
tations over their prejudice, she was madly 
in love and more than ever bent on matri- 
mony. 

And now came the auspicious day. The 
first to arrive were two of the bridesmaids, 
Nellie and Amelia. Mahala had said she 
didn’t care what any one wore so long as it 
was a little uncommon. She begged the 
favored three to wear something ‘‘ esthetic, 
antique, or symbolic.” The latter idea 
seemed to strike two of the girls favorably. 
They talked of personating Night and Morn- 
ing, or all three representing the graces, or 
Flora, Ceres, and Pomona. Finally, they 
decided to chose what fancy and conven- 
ience dictated at the time. Nellie, accord- 
ingly, appeared in the character of fairy 
godmother, with scarlet bodice, striped 
skirt, opening over a black petticoat, high, 
pointed hat, and long wand. Amelia, in a 
modest suit of dove-colored cashmere, 
copied from a painting of the ‘‘ Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” presented a really beauti- 
ful ‘‘type of the Puritan maiden.” Alice, 
the third bridesmaid, in her fear of too 
far outshining the bride, was positively 
shabby in an old muslin, with several darns 
in the skirt and an ink-spot in the front 
breadth. Her curly hair she had pulled 
back so tight it made her eyes water. She 
was immediately summoned to the bride’s 
bower. 

‘* Alice, are there many in the parlor?” 

‘Quite a company, Mahala.” 

“Oh! Alice, I do so palpitate! I can 
never go through it before all them jaun- 
diced eyes. Alice, there’s nobody loves 
me but Brindle and old Major; and Iam 
going to take you three girls and be married 
on the barn-floor.” 

‘*Why, Mahala Graves!” 

‘* Why, yes, I'd rather be near Brindle 
and old Major, that I’ve driven nearly 
thir— a longer time than folks who hate him 
so.” 

It was in vain to expostulate. Helen 
Alston was installed at the piano, with 
instructions to keep the company good- 
natured and assure them the bride would 
soon appear. 

Accordingly, Parson French; the fairy 
godmother; the Puritan maiden; Alice, in 
her shabby gown; and Mahala, buried in an 
old water-proof, hurried to the barn, and 


there, with her left hand on Brindle’s side, 
opposite old Major’s stall, Mahala ‘‘ex- 
changed vows,” as she phrased it and be- 
came Mrs. Hartington. Then, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, returned to the parlor, 
and received halting congratulations and 
most portentously dismal good wishes. 

Then followed a repast of cold fowl, 
frozen pudding, charlotte russe, cake, ice 
cream, hot coffee, baked beans, brown 
bread, pumpkin pie, stewed oysters, pan- 
dowdy, and everything else. 

And then came farewells, hack, trunk, 
satchels, a few flying slippers, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartington were off on their wedding- 
tour. 

About six weeks later Alice was passing 
Mahala’s old home at twilight. She saw a 
tall female form moving slowly and stealthi- 
ly along from the woods toward Mahala’s 
house. It seemed to go in; it looked like 
Mahala. 

After that smoke was seen ascending 
from the chimney occasionally. A good 
many neighbors tried the doors, and rapped 
loud and long; yet no one gained admiit- 
tance. 

One evening Alice thought she would 
transplant a rose-bush Mahala had given 
her. She was busily employed in doing so, 
when she heard a sob, and then another 
and another. She was just outside the bed- 
room window, and through the closed blind 
could easily see that the window was open. 

‘Mahala, let me come in and comfort 
you,” she entreated. 

And Mahala relented, and let her in 
(through the window), and sobbed out her 
pitiful story. Alice was sworn to secrecy 
and never betrayed her trust. But it was 
soon whispered round that the abandoned 
bride was no wife; that Hartington was 
already married. That friendly remon- 
strances had induced Mahala to retain 
her money, and that, foiled in obtaining 
that to which end he had tried every art, 
he had left her in disgust. 

So ‘‘she took up the burden of life again, 
saying only: It might have been.” 

But now came another sensation, in the 
form of a large legal document, addressed 
to Mrs. Mahala Graves Hartington. In it 
she was informed, by a lawyer that Hart- 
ington had, indeed, been previously mar- 
ried; that, foreseeing business failure, he 
had made over his property to his wife. 
That she had immediately fled to Europe 
and lived a life of freedom and pleasure. 
That dying, June 16th, almost immediately 
on her return to this country, she had left 
in their hands a will, giving her whole prop- 
erty to the future Mrs. Harvey Hartington, 
should such a person ever exist. That, since 
her death occurred at 1 A. M. and Mahala’s 
marriage at 3 P. M. of the same day, there 
could be no doubt of its legality; and, 
finally, that a fortune of some fifteen thou- 
sand dollars awaited her pleasure. 

Here was a turn of Fortune’s wheel little 
expected. 

Three years later, a stranger, visiting 
Cramwood, might have noticed a handsome 
mansion, built in the style of a Swiss chalet, 
a smooth lawn in front,a large garden in 
the rear. 

Entering, he would find it handsomely and 
comfortably furnished; a trifle ouwtré, per- 
haps, the esthetic and antique overdone in 
spots. .~ 

Entering the dining-room, he might sur- 
prise a merry company. A young couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Squires née Nellie 
Waters; Amelia brimful of fun and vivac- 
ity; and Alice, sitting beside the young 
Andover student, ‘“‘in whom her future lies.” 

A tempting supperis spread, and Mahala, 
in an elegant black silk, presides at the tray. 
The lord and master is absent, as, being a 
commercial traveler, is often the case. Ma- 
hala has shrewdly kept the property in her 
own hands, while indulging her love for 

the handsome scapegrace. , 

A letteris brought in by the servant, and 
Mahala, reading it with rapture, cries: ‘Now 
isn’t this quite too awfully touching? My 
darling writes, when absent from me, 
that he should sign himself ‘Heavy 
Heart out of town, instead of Harvey Hart- 
ington.’ Quite a joke, almost a pun, and so 
tenderly touching.” She wiped away a 
happy tear; but did not tell that he urged 
his ‘‘ Precious Pet” to send fifty dollars by 
return mail. 
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LULLABY. 


BY GEORGE OOOPER. 





By-10, love! by-lo, love! 
Out on the deep, 
Billows are rocking 
The sea-birds to sleep. 
Crimson and purple 
The sun sets afar ; 
Dear little sea-birds, 
Wherever you are, 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby ! 


By-lo, love! by-lo, love! 
Up in the tree, 
Breezes are rocking 
The birds of the lea. 
Soon will the moon 
Through the leaves shyly peep, 
Only to see 
If they’re all fast asleep. 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby! 
By-lo, love! by-lo, love! 
Close to her breast, 
Mother is rocking 
Her own bird to rest. 
One loving Father 
To keep great and small ; 
Mother’s wee bird 
Is the dearest of all. 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby! 


New York Ciry. 
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OUR CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


BY W. E. MATHER. 








OF course it was not the real one that 
lies somewhere off in the Pacific Ocean. 
But we (that is, Tom and I) got to calling 
it so after we read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and by and by Mother and Father and other 
people called it so, too, so that it really got 
named that. Father’s farm was close to 
the sea. One part of it ran out as a rocky 
Point, with the water on both sides; and 
the waves beat and broke there always, it 
seemed, even when it was quite calm. 
Nothing grew there but some small spruce 
trees; for there seemed to be no earth, but 
only bare rock. But the Point made one 
side of a little harbor and partly sheltered 
it. It must have been a mile or more from 
the Point across to another headland, that 
made the other side of the harbor; and be- 
tween the two, but somewhat further out, 
was our island. It was like the Point— 
gray-seamed rocks, quite steep in places, 
and partly covered with spruce trees. 
Tom was twelve and I was fourteen 
then. We never had been much away from 
home, and we did rot see a great many 
people nor have many books; but, somehow, 
there was a copy of ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
that we had, though whom it was bought 
for or when I don’t know. Tom called it 
his. Oneday we were down on the Point 
together, for we were almost always to- 
gether. I had been down along the crab- 
stones, to see what I could find, and he was 
out on the very end, fishing. And when I 
came up to him, I saw his line was hanging 
from his hand, as though he had forgotten 
all about it; which wasn’t his way, for he 
liked to fish and could catch almost as 
many as Father, and he was sitting on a 
point of the rock and looking and looking 
across to the island. We never had either 
of us been there; there wasn’t anything to 
go there for, Father said, if we ever spoke 
of it, and we didn’t go off in the boat 
alone. 

‘What do you see, Tom?” said I, start- 
ing him up. 

“Oh! nothing,” said he, “only the 
island; but I believe, if I was cast away 
there, I could live just as Robinson Crusoe 
did .-and—I'd like to try it.” 

‘*But how could you get cast away?” 
said I. , 

*“T don’t know,” said Tom. And then 
as it was getting toward supper-time and 
he had quite a bucket full of fish, we started 
toward home and talked it over on the way. 
Of course, there was a difficulty right off 
about getting cast away. So, after we had 
talked of that awhile, we left that, and went 
on to think of what we should like to have. 
Crusoe had some things, and chests and 
tools and things kept coming to him. ‘He 
had a cave and water,” said Tom. ‘And 
an umbrella,” said I. ‘‘ And goats,” said 
Tom. And we both thought of Friday and 
other things. We hadn’t got it half fixed 
when we got home; so I went out with Tom, 
while he cleaned the fish, and we talked it 
Oversome more. He said weshould want 
matches, for a fire, anyhow, and, if there 
wasn’t any water, which wasn’t very likely, 


we'd have to have that. Fish-lines, too, and 
the hatchet, and I thought we should 
want a pail, or something to ¢ook in, and 
that we had better take some bread, to 
start with, at any rate somie crackers. 
But we agreed we'd have to ask Mother 
about getting cast away. And so we did, 
after supper, and she said: ‘We'll see.” 
We talked about it and planned about it 
a good deal, and sometimes spoke to Moth- 
er about it; but she didn’t say much till 
three or four weeks after that. One day 
she called Tom and me, and said: 


‘* Day after to-morrow is Tom’s birthday, 
and, if you would like it, Father will take 
you inthe boat to your island, and you can 
stay all day.” 

That was great; but Tom wasn’t satisfied. 

‘* Just all day, Mother? Can’t we stay all 
night? Can’t we stay as long as we want 
to? We can have a signal, and, if we can’t 
stand it or anything happens, we could let 
you know it.” 

But Mother said: ‘‘ No.” We could have 
the signal all the same (she thought that 
was a good idea); but she wanted us back 
at night and Father would come for us. He 
would take us early, too, for he had 
to go to town that day on business. 
Next day was baking day and we were 
all busy; but all the time Tom got from 
cutting wood and doing other chores he 
spent in fixing his lines and getting ready. 
We couldn’t quite agree what we should 


take. We shouldn’t have timg to make 
a great many discoveries in one 
day. Mother was making turnovers, 


and Tom said, as we shouldn’t have any 
goats, he was willing to take turnovers. 
But Mother said she should put us up 
something in a basket, anyway. She 
would look out for that, and we needn’t 
even know till we got there. We could see 
to the other things. So we left it to her. 
Early the next morning we were up. First 
we had breakfast; then we all went to the 
boat—Father, Mother, and Tom and I. We 
had the basket. Tom had his lines and a 
bait-bucket and the hatchet and some 
matches ; I had a frying-pan and cup; Father 
had a runlet of water; and Mother had an 
old shawl and a coat, for she said it might 
blow up cool by night. Besides these, she 
had given us a piece of white cloth and a 
piece of colored cloth, for Tom to make 
signals with. There was a dead tree on 
the island, in sight from the house. It had 
a great fish-hawk’s nest in the top, and Tom 
was to fasten the white cloth to a limb that 
stuck out low down. It was to stay there 
if we were all right and having a good 
time; but, if anything should happen, we 
were to hang the colored one up in its 
place. 

‘*There,” said Father, as he pushed away 
from the island, ‘‘ now you are cast away,” 
and away he went; and I confess it did 
make my heart beat faster a little at being 
left so, and I was glad Mother had said 
‘*Not over night,” in spite of Tom’s teasing. 
We were in such a hurry to explore, that 
we almost forgot the signal. Then we 
didn’t know how to fasten it. Tom had a 
little string, besides his lines; but we didn’t 
want to use that, and we hadn’t any nails 
or tacks. 

‘*Well,” said Tom, ‘we've got to find 
out how to do things with nothing to do 
it with. That is the way to live on a desert 
island.” 

He had got up onto the limb, which was 
not high, and exclaimed: ‘*There! I knew 
I could do some way.” The limb had a 
large, long crack in the upper side, and he 
laid the edge of the white cloth over it, and 
then pounded in little sharp chips and little 
stones into the crack, and it held very well. 

“Now,” said Tom, getting down, ‘‘let’s 
explore. We've just been cast ashore, you 
know, and these things are all we have 
saved from the wreck. I suppose we must 
put them somewhere, while we hunt for a 
cave.” 

So we carried them up from the 
shore a little, and then started for the 
highest part of the island, which was 
about the center of it, to get a 
lookout. The highest part was a rocky 
mound, without any trees right at the top, 
and we had quite a climb to get to it; but 
we had a glorious view from it. The sun 
was not far up yet, and the coast along to 
the West showed clear and green, bending 





in and out, with islands like ours scattered 
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DIES IBZ. 


TRANSLATED BY MISS ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


(As a number of readers have asked us to publish the “ Dies Ire” in the origina) Latin, we do so with 
a new translation. It is only one of a hundred, of which not one can be Called good; a good translation 
in the original meter being impossible,—Eb. INDEPENDENT.) 


Dies irm, dies illa! 
Solvet swclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 


Quantus tremor cat futurus 
Quando Judex est venturus 
Cuncta stricte discussurus ! 


Tuba mirnm spargens sonpm 
Per sepulcra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit et Natura 
Quum resurget Creatura 
Judicanti responsura, 


Liber scriptus proferetur 
In quo totum continetur 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quidquid latet apparebit 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


Quid sum, miser ! tunc dietarus 
Quem patronum rogaturus 
Quum vix justus sit securus? 


Rex tremendm majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salve me, Fons pietatis! 


Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue vite ; 
Ne me perdas illa die! 


Quuerens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus 
Tantus labor non sit cassus! 


Juste Judex ultionis 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis ! 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus ; 
Supplicanti parce, Deus! 


Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti ! » 


Preces meae non sunt digne 
Sed Tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne ! 


Inter oves locum prmsta 
Et, ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Corifatatis maledictis 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me, cum benedictis ! 


Oro supplex et acclinis 
Cor contritum quasi cinis 
Gere curam mei finis! 


Lacrymosa dies illa! 

Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus ; 
Huic, ergo parce, Deus, 


Amen! 
Aupanry, N. Y. 


MAHALA’S MISTAKE. 


BY MARY W. BOARDMAN. 


‘*Atiog cannot keep her eyes on her 
work.” 

La Poh!” 

‘‘Certain true!” and Helen sang mis- 
chievously: ‘ Last night a braw wooer cam 
up the lang glen, an’ sair wi’ his wooin’ did 
he deere me, did he deere me.’ But you 
need not look toward the “ lang glen” to- 
day, Allie. He won't come in the garish 
daylight.” 

‘* What nonsense is this?” asked Mamma 
Alstoxt.” 

‘Ask Alice, Mamma,” answered Helen. 
‘‘His name and hers; where they met; 
what he said; what she said; and the result, 
like the game of consequences?” 

* Alice, what is Helen talking about ?” 

“ About a Mr. Harvey Hartington, I sup- 
pose. You remember, Mamma, my going to 
the Sabbath-school Convention, at Perham, 
with Papa? Isat in the singers’ gallery, and 
I was listening with all my ears, whena gen- 
tleman at my side said: ‘ Pardon, Madame; 
but can you tell me the name of the speaker 
who has just finished his remarks ?” 

“Rev. Mr. Alston,” I replied. 

** Of what place, may I ask ?” 

‘* Cramwood, sir.” 

‘‘He thanked me very politely, entered 


—~—_>— 


Oh! that Day, that Day of Burning 
When, the Earth to ashes turning, 
Is fulfilled the seer’s discerning. 


Ah! how great the agitation 
When the Judge arraigns Creation 
Making strict investigation ! 


When the wondrous trump sounds, swelling 
Whereso’er the Dead are dwelling 
All to Judgment throne compelling. 


Death and Nature it surprises 
When the creature thus arises 
Summoned to the great Assizes, 


Lo! the Book wherein recorded 
Every deed of man is hoarded ; 
Thence shall sentence be awarded, 


When the Judge is set, is taking 
That dread Book, investigating 
Each man’s life, all open making, 


How shall wretched [ endure? 
Of what Advocate be sure, 
When the Just are scaree secure ? 


King supreme, whose will disburses 
Pardon ’gainst that Day of Curses, 
Rescue me, Thou Fount of Mercies ! 


Think how, for me, Jesus faithful, 
Was Thy earthly life so scathful, 
Lose me not, on that day wrathful! 


Since Thou painfully hast sought me, 
With thy bitter passion bought me, 
Let not, then, such toil as naught be! 


Oh, dread Judge, whose just decision 
Fixeth every soul’s condition, 
Ere that Day, grant me remission! 


Prostrate, penitently sighing, 
Guilt and shame my forehead dyeing, 
Spare me, Lord, for mercy crying! 


Thou, who Magdalen hast shriven 
And the thief didst promise heaven 
Hope to me hast, also, given. 


In my prayers no worth discerning, 
Yet, let Pity, o’er me yearning, 
Snatch me from the eternal Burning ! 


*Mongst the sheep may I be rated, 
From the goats be separated, 
On Thy right hand be instated ! 


While the accurséd wend, distresséd, 
Of the undying flame possess¢d, 
Call me up among the Blesséd ! 


Suppliant, prostrate, Lord, I tarry, 
Ashes all the heart I carry, 
Praying, in the end, Thou spare me! 


Oh! that Day of tearful mourning, 
When each comes, from dust returning, 
All undone, and mercy needing— 
Spare'me, Lord, for mercy pleading ! 
Amen ! 


the name and address in his note-book, and 
then went on to praise Papa to the skies. 
He said be had never heard so much said in 
afew words. That Papa united the wit, wis- 
dom, and eloquence of— Oh? dear, I 
forget the names; but they were distinguish- 
ed men, no doubt. After that, we chatted 
together quite awhile, for he was evidently a 
perfect gentleman. And then—andthen—” 
Alice faltered and a bright color dyed her 
cheeks. ‘I thought we might never meet 
again, till last evening. He was at Mary’s 
party and very polite again, and quite 
amazed to find I was Alice Alston, Papa’s 
daughter.” 

‘* Very polite,” added Helen. ‘‘Oh! yes, 
extremely polite. Couldn’t see any one in 
the room but our Alice.” 

Just here she was interrupted by the 
entrance of Aunt Becky Sharp, the village 
gossip. 

‘*Land sakes, Miss Alston! Hev ye heerd 
the news?” she gasped, flinging wide her 
bonnet-strings and plying a palm-leaf fan 
vigorously. ~ 

“«T don’t know, Aunt Becky, what you 
mean. Is it that Mr. Beers is dead?” 

“Biers? No; norcoffins nether. t 
dyin’; its marryin’ that's goin’ on. y 











** Who is he?” 

‘“Why, a swell ‘kind of feller, loafin’ 
raound here from Philadelfy. Say his name 
is Haitington—Harvey Haitington, Esq. 
Saounds real genteel, don’t it? But, land 
sakes! like as not his trne name is John 
Smith. I don’t Ifke his style. He’s got 
acquainted with several gals mighty suddin’. 
Naow there’s Mely Squires. She’s ridin’ in 
the cars, an’ a very genteel feller come an’ 
sot by her. When she give the conductor 
her ticket, this feller said: . “I see, Madam, 
I see you are from Cramwood. I hev offen 
thought of goin’ there, like a pilgrim to a | 
shrine, to lay the offerin’ of my hearty ad- 
miration at the altar.’ Lor’, I'm gettin’ 
mixed tryin’ to remember his swellin’ 
words; but he talked abaout John Squires 
es if he was George Washington, Martin 
Luther, an’ Chiistopher Columbus all: in 
one, an’ was quite dumbfounded when Mely 
said he was her brother. So he begged 
leave to call; an’ he has kept on callin’ till he 
faound aout John’s invention didn’t realize 
uny great money, for all’twas so smart, and 
then he quit. He met Nellie Waters close 
to her father’s factory, an’ said he’d come to 
Cramwood to pay his respects to the great- 
est manufacterer the world hed ever pro- 
duced. ‘Not in the extent of his work, but 
its guality’; an’ he went on gassin’ for ten 
or fifteen minutes, till Nellie begun to 
think she was the princess royal an’ nothin’ 
shorter. 

He hung raound her a spell; but her pais 
sharp and shook him off. Naow he’s heerd 
of Mahala’s legacy and likely ’nough thinks 
she’s poorly, she’s so thin, an’ he’s courtin’ 
ner like all possessed. 

They say she hain’t vases to hold the 
flaowers he sends an’ actilly got bilious 
tryin’ to eat his French confectionary, she’s 
jes’ so savin’.” 

‘“Why don’t you go and see her, Aunt 
Becky, and tell her what he ig?” 

** Why, massy on ye, I did; but not a word 
will she believe. Says he shown her ‘his 
heart’s core.’ Ye know she. always was 
kinder sentimental. It’s my opinion the 
man don’t own a heart.” 

At this point the door-bell tinkled, and 
Helen, who answered the summons, came 
back with a roguish smile on her face, and 
in her handa large, handsome bouquet, with 
a tiny pink notelet attached, addressed to 
‘*Miss Alice Alston, with the compliments 
ef H. H.” 

**Read it aout laoud Alice, do,” urged 
Aunt Becky, as Alice bent with a flushed 
face over the paper. 

Ere she could refuse, Helen caught the 
precious missive and read in a dramatic 
manner: 

° “SWEETS TO THE SWEET.” 

Rosea for Alice, 
The lily’s pure chalice, 
Shy little violets, lift up your heads, 
Whisper a message, 
That shall but presage 
Somebody’s plea, when hither he treads, 
Tell her her wooer 
Fain would bestrew her 
Path with your blossoms robbed of the thorn ; 
Say to her beauty 
Tribute is duty, 
Win me her favor and banish her scorn.” 

‘Wall, naow, that’s real pretty,” said 
Aunt Becky, ‘‘only it kinder spiles it to 
think likely he’s writ the very same toa 
dozen gals. Wonder if he writes Mahala 
poetry. Didn’t know he’d tried his hand on 
your gal. Wall, she’s faound him aout 
naow.” 

Alice, meanwhile, had fled from the room. 
She ran on into and through the garden, to 
the grove beyond, and there, in the depths 
of the wood, sat down to cool her heated 
cheeks, to still her fluttering heart; reso- 
lutely to reason away the glamour of en- 
chantment which had encircled this Adonis; 
to call up her womanly pride and righteous 
indignation. A brief shower of girlish 
tears, and then she calmly recalled Aunt 
Becky’s hateful story and decided what to 
do. An hour later she was on her way to 
Amelia’s.. Yes, it was true. Amelia had 
felt his fascinations; but she knew the 
whole story. Then to Nellie’s. Nellie de- 
nounced him in unmeasured terms. After 
a little hesitation, Alice directed her steps 
to Mahala’s, Miss Mahala, Graves was a) 
lady of forty or forty-five years. She was; 
very tall, very slim, and not very straight. 
Her wisp of hair was fastened, behind, in a 
tight knot, the size of a large thimble. Her 





round eyes, prominent teeth, small ‘tidse, * 


> FP Oembaepretias 


and receding chin were none of them types 
of beauty. Yet a*warm and trhe heart 
beat beneath the plain exterior. 

Her pride was in her house, which was 
very old (though in a state of excellent 
preservation), and in the many heir-looms 
which she had gathered about her. 

She greeted Alice with the utmost cor- 
diality, and, after discussing the weather 
and the health of each member of the 
Alston family, Alice bent her head over a 
beautiful bouquet, saying: ‘‘ What lovely 
flowers! ” 

‘* Yes,” said Mahala. ‘‘ Came this morn- 
ing, those came last night, these yesterday 
morning, and those over there the day be- 
fore. In the parlor are some beauties 
which came Friday and Saturday; and 
there are a great pile faded and thrown 
out the back door.” 

‘‘T had a handsome bouquet sent in yes- 
terday,” said Alice, shyly. 

‘*Eh ?” queried Mahala, calmly. ‘‘ From 
him, Vil be bound. I thoughtlikely. He’s 
told me about you.” 

‘Perhaps, too, you know about his ac- 
quaintance with Nellie Waters and Amelia 
Squires ?” 

‘Oh! Alice, Alice, you can’t believe all 
you hear. Yes, yes. I know all about it 
and I am perfectly satisfied. When the 
yearnings of one’s heart are met, Alice, and 
the golden dreams of one’s youth realized; 
when two hearts beat as one, Alice, no one 
can sunder them. You'll findit so yourself, 
my dear,” and Mahala sighed affectedly 
and shook her head in a most significant 
way. 

Then she took Alice over the house, show- 
ing ‘her the various Mayflower relics and 
treasures of one sort and another, which 
it was her delight to display. Finally, in a 
burst of confidence, after numerous allu- 
sions to Cupid’s arrows, Love’s young 
dream (!) golden chains, she _ said: 
“‘The course of true love never did run 
smooth, you know. Nobody sympathizes 
with me. Nobody is glad I am _ happy. 
They say the cruelest things, but then— 
they don’t know him andI do; and oh! 
Alice, we’re going to put an end to tbis by 
being married two weeks from to-day.” 

Alice ‘* hoped she might be happy.” 

Now she had begun, it seemed a great 
relief to tell some one all about it. So she 
began at the beginning, when he stopped 
at the gate ten days ago and begged 
a flower, and admired the old house, 
aud asked leave to call next day and 
walk through the ‘ancestral halls” (so he 


called them). This Mahala declared 
made her ‘‘palpitate.” She went on, 
and gave a detailed account of his 


brief, but vigorous wooing, until she 
brought it down to his kissing her under 
the ‘“laylock” tree last evening, looking 
just. like a ‘‘ troubadour.” This brought 
them to the wedding. 

As Mahala truly said, this was her first 
wedding, and ‘‘ might be her last,” and, of 
course, she felt very solicitous that it should 
pass off well.’ Having neither kith nor 
kin of her own, and, in consequence of the 
unfortunate prejudice existing against Aim, 
it could not be brilliantly social. She was 
determined it should be unique. Now, 
would Alice please advise whether it were 
best to make it esthetic or antique? 

Alice was quite at a loss what to advise. 
Mahala had at first thought of aiming at 
esthetic effect chiefly—of swathing her 
fragile form in creamy lace ; not fashions 
in any vulgar shape ; but merely wound 
about her, fold on fold, just disclosing her 
blushing face and destitute of ornament 
except a lily on her‘breast ; but last even- 
ing she had discovered a rich yellow bro- 
cade dress, which would be elegant... She 
had also found an old bridal veil. 


Therewith she took Alice to the attic, to 
inspect these treasures. On the stairs she 
suddenly whirled round, and said : ‘‘ Alice, 
you must be bridesmaid.” 

‘Oh, no; never!” 

‘““Oh, yes, you must /” said Mahala. 
‘Think of poor me, without pa and ma 
and not a chick in ‘the world -belonging to 
me. I thought it all out last night, and I 
am determined I must have you, and Ame- 
lia Squires, and Nellie Waters, and then the 
mouth of scandal will be stopped.” 

She said it so earnestly that the refusal 
which was upon Alice's lips died away un- 
sid, and they passed on to the inspection 
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of the bridal array. The brocade, with its 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and short waist, was 
sufficiently esthetic and antique for any 
one, besides being really elegant. The veil 
(Alice secretly opined it was primarily an 
apron) was of sheerest muslin, elegantly 
embroidered. 

Mahala proceed with exulting volubility 
to state that the groom would be splendidly 
arraved in crimson velvet doublet (!), black 
velvet breeches, long silk stockings, low 
shoes, with silver buckles. She said, too, 
that he would furnish a suit similar, only 
of sky-blue, for Parson French, if he 
would wear it. What did Alice think? 

Alice had to shut her eyes and bite her 
lips at the thought of Parson French, with 
his full figure and red hair, in such a rig. 

She thought he would refuse the honor; 
but, when Alice saw Mahala’s blank look of 
disappointment, she suggested a surplice 
und bands, as picturesque and entirely 
suitable. 

At this Mahala brightened, and, taking 
her down-stairs, showed her engagement 
ring, carefully wrapped in jeweler’s cotton, 
in the china closet; alsoa pair of showy 
bracelets and a locket, with A/s portrait on 
one side, on the other, as Mahala explained, 
‘“*Our hairs entwined—a symptom of our 
hearts.” 

And then Alice went home, feeling like 
one who has eaten too much of some over- 
sweet dish. 

That night quite an indignation meeting 
was held in Mr. Alston’s study, and twenty- 
five of Mahala’s truest friends entered upon 
a solemn compact to visit and remonstrate 
with her before the eventful day. 

Accordingly, the bridal preparations were 
very much interrupted. First, Deacon 
Pratt, then Dr. Clough, then Captain 
Rogers, then Parson French, Mr. Alston, 
and a score more came dropping in, one 
after another, and the burden of each was: 
“* Don’t doit. If ygu do, secure your money; 
but, best of all, give it up.” 

Now, Mahala, like the mule and like many 
excellent people, could not be driven. The 
result was that, with many tears and lamen- 
tations over their prejudice, she was madly 
in love and more than ever bent on matri- 
mony. 

And now came the auspicious day. The 
first to arrive were two of the bridesmaids, 
Nellie and Amelia. Mahala had said she 
didn’t care what any one wore so long as it 
was a little uncommon. She begged the 
favored three to wear something ‘ esthetic, 
antique, or symbolic.” The latter idea 
seemed to strike two of the girls favorably. 
They talked of personating Night and Morn- 
ing, or all three representing the graces, or 
Flora, Ceres, and Pomona. Finally, they 
decided to chose what fancy and conven- 
ience dictated at the time. Nellie, accord- 
ingly, appeared in the character of fairy 
godmother, with scarlet bodice, striped 
skirt, opening over a black petticoat, high, 
pointed hat, and long wand. Amelia, in a 
modest suit of dove-colored cashmere, 
copied from a painting of the ‘‘ Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” presented a really beauti- 
ful ‘‘type of the Puritan maiden.” Alice, 
the third bridesmaid, in her fear of too 
far outshining the bride, was positively 
shabby in «n old muslin, with several darns 
in the skirt and an ink-spot in the front 
breadth. Her curly hair she had pulled 
back so tight it made her eyes water. She 
was immediately summoned to the bride's 
bower. 

‘* Alice, are there many in the parlor?” 

‘Quite a company, Mahala.” 

“Oh! Alice, I do so palpitate! I can 
never go through it before all them jaun- 
diced eyes. Alice, there’s nobody loves 
me but Brindle and old Major; and I am 
going to take you three girls and be married 
on the barn-floor.” 

‘“Why, Mahala Graves!” 

‘‘Why, yes, I'd rather be near Brindle 
and old Major, that I've driven nearly 
thir— a longer time than folks who hate him 
so.” 

It was in vain to expostulate. Helen 
Alston was installed at the piano, with 
instructions to keep the company good- 
natured and assure them the bride would 
soon appear. 

Accordingly, Parson French; the fairy 
godmother; the Puritan maiden; Alice, in 
her shabby gown; and Mahala, buried in an 
old water-proof, hurried to the barn, and 





there, with her left hand on Brindle’s side, 
opposite old Major's stall, Mahala ‘‘ex- 
changed vows,” as she phrased it and be- 
came Mrs. Hartington. Then, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, returned to the parlor, 
and received halting congratulations and 
most portentously dismal good wishes. 

Then followed a repast of cold fowl, 
frozen pudding, charlotte russe, cake, ice 
cream, hot coffee, baked beans, brown 
bread, pumpkin pie, stewed oysters, pan- 
dowdy, and everything else, 

And then came farewells, hack, trunk, 
satchels, a few flying slippers, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartington were off on their wedding- 
tour. 

About six weeks later Alice was passing 
Mahala’s old home at twilight. She saw a 
tall female form moving slowly and stealthi- 
ly along from the woods toward Mahala’s 
house. It seemed to go in; it looked like 
Mahala. 

After that smoke was seen ascending 
from the chimney occasionally. A good 
many neighbors tried the doors, and rapped 
loud and long; yetno one gained admit- 
tance. 

One evening Alice thought she would 
transplant a rose-bush Mahala had given 
her. She was busily employed in doing so, 
when she heard a sob, and then another 
and another. She was just outside the bed- 
room window, and through the closed biind 
could easily see that the window was open. 

‘Mahala, let me come in and comfort 
you,” she entreated. 

And Mahala relented, and let her in 
(through the window), and sobbed out her 
pitiful story. Alice was sworn to secrecy 
and never betrayed her tiust, But it was 
soon whispered round that the abandoned 
bride was no wife; that Hartington was 
already married. That friendly remon- 
strauces had induced Mahala to retain 
her money, and that, foiled in obtaining 
that to which end he had tried every art, 
he had left her in disgust. 

So ‘‘she took up the burden of life again, 
saying only: It might have been.” 

But now came another sensation, in the 
form of a large legal document, addressed 
to Mrs. Mahala Graves Hartington. In it 
she was informed, by a lawyer that Hart- 
ington had, indeed, been previously mar- 
ried; that, foreseeing business failure, he 
had made over his property to his wife. 
That she had immediately fled to Europe 
and lived a life of freedom and pleasure. 
That dying, June 16th, almost immediately 
on her return to this country, she had left 
in their hands a will, giving her whole prop- 
erty to the future Mrs. Harvey Hartington, 
should such a person ever exist. That, since 
her death occurred at 1 A. M. and Mahala’s 
marriage at 3 P. M. of the same day, there 
could be no doubt of its legality; and, 
finally, that a fortune of some fifteen thou- 
sand dollars awaited her pleasure. 

Here was a turn of Fortune's wheel little 
expected. 

Three years later, a stranger, visiting 
Cramwood, might have noticed a handsome 
mansion, built in the style of a Swiss chalet, 
a smooth lawn in front,a large garden in 
the rear. 

Entering, he would find it handsomely and 
comfortably furnished; a trifle ouéré, per- 
haps, the esthetic and antique overdone in 
spots. 

Entering the dining-room, he might sur- 
prise a merry company. A young couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Squires née Nellie 
Waters; Amelia brimful of fun and vivac- 
ity; and Alice, sitting beside the young 
Andover student, ‘in whom her future lies.” 

A tempting supperis spread, and Mahala, 
in an elegant black silk, presides at the tray. 
The lord and master is absent, as, being a 
commercial traveler, is often the case. Ma- 
hala has shrewdly kept the property in her 
own hands, while indulging her love for 
the handsome scapegrace. 


A letteris brought in by the servant, and 
Mahala, reading it with rapture, cries: *‘Now 
isn’t this quite too awfully touching? My 
darling writes, when absent from me, 
that he should sign himself ‘Heavy 
Heart out of town, instead of Harvey Hart- 
ington.’ Quite a joke, almost a pun, and so 
tenderly touching.” She wiped away a 
happy tear; but did not tell that he urged 
his ‘‘ Precious Pet” to send fifty dollars by 
return mail. 

Szapnoox, N. H. 





LULLABY. 
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By-10, love! by-lo, love! 

Out on the deep, 
Billows are rocking 

The sea-birds to sleep. 
Crimson and purple 

The sun sets afar ; 
Dear little sea-birds, 

Wherever you are, 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby ! 
By-lo, love! by-lo, love! 

Up in the tree, 
Breezes are rocking 

The birds of the lea. 
Soon will the moon 

Through the leaves shyly peep, 
Ouly to see 

If they're all fast asleep. 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby! 
By-lo, love! by-lo, love! 

Close to her breast, 
Mother is rocking 

Her own bird to rest. 
One loving Father 

To keep great and small ; 
Mother's wee bird 

Is the dearest of all. 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby! 


New Yors Crry. , 
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OUR CRUSOE’S ISLAN D. 


BY W. E. MATHER. 


Or course it was not the real one that 
lies somewhere off in the Pacific Ocean. 
But we (that is, Tom and I) got to calling 
it so after we read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and by and by Mother and Father and other 
people called it so, too, so that it really got 
named that. Father's farm was close to 
the sea. One part of it ran out as a rocky 
Point, with the water on both sides; and 
the waves beat and broke there always, it 
seemed, even when it was quite calm. 
Nothing grew there but some small spruce 
trees; for there seemed to be no earth, but 
only bare rock. But the Point made one 
side of alittle harbor and partly sheltered 
it. It must have been a mile or more from 
the Point across to another headland, that 
made the other side of the harbor; and be- 
tween the two, but somewhat further out, 
was our island. It was like the Point— 
gray-seamed rocks, quite steep in places, 
and partly covered with spruce trees. 
Tom was twelve and I was fourteen 
then. We neverhad been much away from 
home, and we did rot see a great many 
people nor have many books; but, somehow, 
there was a copy of ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
that we had, though whom it was bought 
for or when I don’t know. Tom called it 
his. Oneday we were down on the Point 
together, for we were almost always to- 
gether. I had been down along the crab- 
stones, to see what I could find, and he was 
out on the very end, fishing. And when I 
came up to him, I saw his line was hanging 
from his hand, as though he had forgotten 
all about it; which wasn’t his way, for he 
liked to fish and could catch almost as 
many as Father, and he was sitting on a 
point of the rock and looking and looking 
across to the island. We never had either 
of us been there; there wasn’t anything to 
go there for, Father said, if we ever spoke 
of it, amd we didn’t go off in the boat 
alone. 

‘*What do you see, Tom?” said I, start- 
ing him up. 

‘Oh! nothing,” said he, ‘only the 
island; but I believe, if I was cast away 
there, I could live just as Robinson Crusoe 
did -and—I'd like to try it.” 

‘‘But how could you get cast away?” 
said I. 

“*T don’t know,” said Tom. And then 
as it was getting toward supper-time and 
he had quite a bucket full of fish, we started 
toward home and talked it over on the way. 
Of course, there was a difficulty right off 
about getting cast away. So, after we had 
talked of that awhile, we left that, and went 
on to think of what we should like to have. 
Crusoe had some things, and chests and 
tools and things kept coming to him. ‘‘ He 
had a cave and water,” said Tom. ‘And 
an umbrella,” said L ‘‘And goats,” said 
Tom. And we both thought of Friday and 
other things. We hadn’t got it half fixed 
‘when wegot home; so I went out with Tom, 
while he cleaned the fish, and we talked it 
oversome more. He said weshould want 
matches, for a fire, anyhow, and, if there 
wasn’t any water, which wasn’t very likely, 


‘something in 





we'd have to havebat. Fish-lines, too, and 
the hatchet, and I thought we should 
want a pail, or something to cook in, and 
that we had better take some bread, to 
start with, at any rate some crackers. 
But we agreed we'd have to ask Mother 
about getting cast away. And so we did, 
after supper, and she said; ‘‘ We'll see.” 
We talked about it and planned. about it 
a good deal, and sometimes spoke to Moth- 
er about it; but she didn’t say much till 
three or four weeks after that. One day 
she called Tom and me, and said; 


** Day after to-morrow is Tom’s birthday, 
and, if you would like it, Father will take 
you in the boat to your island, and you can 
stay all day.” 

That was great; but Tom wasn’t satisfied. 

** Just all day, Mother? Can't we stay all 
night? Can't we stay as long as we want 
to? We can have a signal, and, if we can’t 
stand jit or anything happens, we could let 
you know it.” 

But Mother said; “* No.” We could bave 
the signal all the same (she thought that 
was a good idea); but she wanted us back 
at night and Father would come for us. He 
would take us early, too, for he had 
to go to town that day on business. 
Next day was baking day and we were 
all busy; but all the time Tom got from 
cutting wood and doing other chores he 
spent in fixing his lines and getting ready. 
We couldn't quite agree what we should 


take. We shouldn't have time to make 
a great many discoveries in one 
day. Mother was making turnovers, 


and Tom said, as we shouldn’t have any 
goats, he was willing to take turnovers. 
But Mother said she should put us up 
a basket, anyway. She 
would look out for that, and we needn't 
even know till we got there. We could see 
to the other things. So we left it to her. 
Early the next morning we were up. First 
we had breakfast; then we all went to the 
boat—Father, Mother, and Tomand Il. We 
had the basket. Tom had his lines and a 
bait-bucket and the hatchet and some 
matches; I hada frying-pan andcup; Father 
had a runlet of water; and Mother had an 
old shaw] and a coat, for she said it might 
blow up cool by night. Besides these, she 
had given us a piece of white cloth and a 
piece of colored cloth, for Tom to make 
signals with. There was a dead tree on 
the island, in sight from the house. It had 
a great fish-hawk’s nest in the top, and Tom 
was to fasten the white cloth to a limb that 
stuck out low down. It was to stay there 
if we were all right and having a good 
time; but, if anything should happen, we 
were to hang the colored one up in its 
place. 

‘*There,” said Father, as he pushed away 
from the island, ‘‘ now you are cast away,” 
and away he went; and I confess it did 
make my heart beat faster a little at being 
left so, and I was glad Mother had said 
‘‘ Not over night,” in spite of Tom’s teasing. 
We were in such a hurry to explore, that 
we almost forgot the signal. .Then we 
didn’t know how to fasten it. Tom had a 
little string, besides his lines; but we didn’t 
want to use that, and we hadn’t any nails 
or tacks. 

‘* Well,” said Tom, ‘‘ we've got to find 
out how to do things with nothing to do 
it with. That is the way to live on a desert 
island.” 

He had got up onto the limb, which was 
not high, and exclaimed: ‘There! I knew 
I could do some way.” The limb had a 
large, long crack in the upper side, and he 
laid the edge of the white cloth over it, and 
then pourded in little sharp chips and little 
stones into the crack, and it held very well. 

‘*Now,” said Tom, getting down, ‘‘let’s 
explore. We've just been cast ashore, you 
know, and these things are all we have 
saved from the wreck. I suppose we must 
put them somewhere, while we hunt for a 
cave.” 

So we carried them up from the 
shore a little, and then started for the 
highest part of the island, which was 
about. the center of it, to get a 
lookout. The highest part was a rocky 
mound, without any trees right at the top, 
and we had quite a climb to get to it; but 
we had a glorious view from it. The sun 
was not far up yet, and the coast along to 
the West showed clear and green, bending 
in apd out, with islands like ours scattered 
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along. To the eastward we could not see a fire, and we were sure it was quite nese | 


so well, for it was looking toward the sun, | 


while all off to seaward was the blue water, 
with here and there a white sail. Ourisland 


| ner we had. 


was ratherlonger in one way than the other. | 
The way we had come from the boat to the | 


point where we were, and on across, was 
perhaps a quarter of a mile; the other way 
was longer, and a sort of ridge ran across it 
in this direction and divided it into halves. 
The half toward the sea had not many trees ; 


There were rocks and sand-heaps, and some | 


coarse grass. 

** Well,” said Tom, after he had taken a 
good long look, ‘‘we can’t go everywhere 
at once. Let’s do this way: you go over to 
this end and I will go to that, and we will 
come round and meet here in front and see 
if we can find the cave.” 

I did not like to go alone so 
well; but it seemed the best way, 80 
we went. Down along the ridge we 
followed, looking especially where the 
rocks were piled up or thrown about in 
away that made it seem as though there 
might be an opening into them. But, though 
some of them were cracked and rent, there 
was nothing that was at all like a cave or 
shelter of any sort. Tom was around ahead 
of me, and called out to know what I had 
found, and, of course, I had nothing to tell 
of. 

‘*Well, I have,” said he. ‘‘ Not a cave 
exactly, but a good place to make one. 
Anyhow, come and see.” 

It was not far back and not far from the 
beach, and, in lack of a real cave, it was 
just the thing. There was a great split 
rock, much higher than our heads. The 
two pieces must have come together, I sup- 
pose, somewhere down in the ground, for 
they leaned away from each other, widen- 
ing up tothe top. But the fine white sand 
had blown in, till the split was a good deal 
filled up, so that there was quite a large 
floor. It opened toward the water, and be- 
hind the sand had drifted and piled, making 
a back wall that was almost as high as Tom’s 
head, or mine, for that matter, for he was 
as tallas I was. This back wall of sand 
was, of course, not quite straight up and 
down, and was drifted into the Poom be- 
tween the rock walls; but it was soft and 
easy to dig away. We both agreed that it 
was just what we wanted, and the first 
thing to do was to dig out some of the 
sand. So I said: ‘*Let’s go and get the 
things first, Tom, because we have nothing 
to dig with; but our hands and the hatchet 
will be some help and we shall want them 
here anyway.” 

“All right,” said Tom, ‘‘and [ll tell 
you I saw a bit of board on the beach, as I 
came along. I'll make a spade. It will be 
ever so much handier than the hatchet.” 

And he did. After we got the hatchet 
and the other things over (all but the wa- 
ter, that was heavy, and we wanted to leave 
itin the shade). We dug the sand out, 
making the back wal) straight. We could 
have dug in under, making it like a cave; 
but we were afraid it might fall in, and it 
was nice enough as it was, or would be 
when we had gotdone. Now, if we could 
only manage a roof, we shouid be com- 
plete. It would be all enclosed except the 
front, and that was for the door. 

It had taken quite a while to get so much 
done. The sun was coming quite straight 
into the doorway. We were beginning to 
be tired and hungry, so we sat down to con- 
sider what we should do next and to rest a 
little. 

**It isa good thing, Tom,” said I, ‘that 
we did bring something to start on, and I 
don’t believe there’s a thing to eat grows on 
this island.” 

‘* You don’t know,” said Tom; “ besides, 
I haven't fished yet. Let's have a turnover, 
just one apiece. I’m pretty sure there’s 
plenty, and then I'll go and catch some fish 
for dinner and we'll finish the cave after- 
ward.” 

Weren’t those turnovers good? But 
Mother's turnovers always were good. 

Then Tom took his line and went off; and 
I sat down in the sand and looked off over 
the bright, blue water. The tide was right 
for Tom to get bait, that is to catch some 
crabs under the crab-stones, and by the 
time he got back with his fish, for he catght 
some, I had pilled some stones into what I 
thought would do fora fireplace and had 
got some dry sticks and broken them up for 








time. And what appetites and what a din- 
Mother remembered the fry- 
ing-pan and the salt pork, or I am sure we 
shouldn’t have had them. Tom cleaned 
two of the biggest of fish, and 
we had biscuit and butter and cookies 
and baked apples and turnovers, and 
plenty, as Tom said; and he was ready, 
I admit, too, that it would be a good while 
before one could hope to get anything so 
good from the island itself. 

**T wish we had some shade,” said Tom, 
finally, sitting back against the rock. ‘I 
wonder how we had better make a roof to 
our cave.” It seemed as though the best 
and really the only way we could think of 
was to get spruce boughs. We could rest 
some stiff pieces across between the walls, 
slanted in, but it would be quite a good 
deal of work. 

‘May be we shall get cast away again 
some time,” said I, ‘‘ and then it will be all 
ready.” 

* Yes,” answered Tom, ‘‘when Father 
knows what good fishing-ground it is, I 
think he will come here every once ina 
while.” 

It did take a good while. It was slow 
work cutting them off with the hatchet, 
and quite a distance to bring them; but, at 
last, we got it well covered. We had 
scarcely noticed that the wind had risen, 
and that it was growing cloudy, till we 
stopped work; and then it was, as Mother 
said, blowing up cool, and, as we sat to 
rest, we were glad of the shelter of the 
cave. It was a great success, and we told 
each other so many times. 

‘““What time do you think Father will 
come ?” said I. 

‘**T don’t know,” said Tom, evidently not 
thinking much what he was saying. ‘* What 
is that ?” 

‘* What !” said I. 

‘*Why, off there in the water.” 

I looked where he was watching, and we 
both saw something floating in the water 
not a great way from shore. 

‘*Something more from the wreck,” said 
I, 

“*Yes,” said Tom, ‘perhaps the car- 
penter’s or gunner’s chest. Don’t I wish 
it was something really.” 

Bits of board, or tree-trunks, or a bunch 
of shingles would sometimes come ashore, 
so it was not wonderful to see something 
floating, and the water was now so rough 
that we could only see it imperfectly; but 
now, as we watched, it rose to the top of a 
wave and we both saw it was a barrel. 

‘¢A barrel!” shouted Tom; ‘and there 
must be something in it, it floats so low.” 

‘Or else it’s water. It may be just that,” 
said I. 

‘“ Anyhow, tide’s coming in and the 
wind’s on shore. [If it don’t miss the island, 
we'll get it, sure.” 

Very eagerly we watched it; losing sight 
of it, finding it again. It seemed to 
come very slow; but it did come and 
straight for the place we were sitting. Then 
we could see that both heads seemed to be 
in, and pretty soon it struck on the rocks so 
that it could not float freely any more; but 
each wave lifted it over some, ‘and came 
some nearer; and, at length, a wave carried 
np into a little ledge that ran out, and left 
it there. Tom had his shoes and stockings 
off, and, running out, got hold of it, and be- 
fore another large wave came had it rolled 
beyond reach, though he got well spattered. 
It was full of something and well secured. 
We rolled it together up high and dry. 

‘* Should we open it?” 

‘*Of course,” said Tom. ‘‘ It must be ours, 
because we never could tell who else it be- 
longed to.” 

A blow from the hatchet broke the head 
in and we eagerly pulled out the broken 
pieces. Sweet potatoes, wet, but hard and 
in good order, was what we found, washed 
from some coasting schooner’s deckload, 
carried along by the Gulf Stream, taken by 
the tide, and landed here at our very feet. 
This was luck, and what would Father and 
Mother say ? But, now that the excitement 
was a little over, we wondered very much 
that Father did not come. It was almost 
dark, clouds and the wind blowing hard. 
If he did not come soon, he could not 
come. Something might have happened 
that he could not get home from 
town. Something had happened we kuew 








afterward. The wagon broke down, and 
he did not get back till it was pitch dark, 
and it would have been very unsafe for him 
to have come for us. Tom was braver 
about it than I was when we really found 
that we should probably have to stay all 
night. 

‘*T wanted to stay all night,” said he, 
and in the prospect of it we had so much 
to do before dark that we did not stop to 
think any more of whether it would be 
hard to get through it. First, we got our 
precious barrel up beyond any possibility 
of tide, and then we went for wood. 

‘*We must have a lot,” said Tom, and we 
carried and dragged till we hati a large pile. 
Then we put some more on the roof, and a 
few flat stones on it, for the wind was ris- 
ing fast, and a bunch of green spruce 
boughs partly filled up the doorway. By 
this time it was quite dark, and the wind 
blew and whistled in our roof of boughs; 
but inside in was very snug, and even cosy, 
when we got the fire lit just in front of the 
door. The wind had changed and carried 
the smoke away from the door; and, 
though we did not dare to put on a great 
deal of wood at once, it burned so, 
yet we had fire enough among the stones 
which we had piled up for a fireplace, to 
give us some light and to light up in a 
flickering, shadowy way the inside of the 
cave. We cooked more fish, and there was 
some of Mother’s supply left in the basket, 
and, best of all, we had sweet potatoes, 
roasted in the ashes. 1t seemed so queer. 
We had thought about most of the things 
that had happened before we came; but 
this seemed all new, and, on the whole, 
just splendid. It was very dark, but it did 
not rain, and we were sheltered from the 
wind, and were not cold, and we were 
having a real adventure, and, somehow, be- 
fore we knew it, we were both fast asleep; 
and Father found us so. Very early, a good 
while before sunrise, the wind went down 
and the stars came out, and Father did not 
wait for anything but just light enough to 
see by, and then he came for us and we 
were home to breakfast; but Tom said we 
had staid all night, anyhow. 

PiTxix, Cot. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


lCommunications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





WORDS SQUARE. 
lL 
1, a little girl’s pet ; 2, necessary to our life ; 3, 
to work hard. 
II. 
1, honest ; 2, a preposition , 3, to bewilder with 
noise ; 4, heavy weights. 
Mary H. [8 years old). 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 5ra. 
HortTIcuLTuRAL Buryines.—1, hop; 2, clove; 
8, lily; 4, health; 5, thyme; 6, pea; 7, lotus; 
8, pine ; 9, sage ; 10, rose; 11, pink. 
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JECT. 

Many people who have tried to throw light on 
the difficult subject of curing disease have 
found what they supposed to be light was noth- 
ing but darkness. Those who depended on them 
for information and relief have been, like the 
suffering woman mentioned in Scripture, who 
had spent her money in vain on many physi- 
cians, “ nothing better, but only worse.” This 
sort of experience is unpleasant for all concerned. 
When the sick are to be made well and the suf- 
fering to be healed, there should be no blunder- 
ing about it. The common blunder of American 
invalids is that they think they must swallow great 
quantities of drugs, concerning which they 
know with certainty only one thing—namely, 
that the taste is horrible. There is another 
thing in connection with these drugs which is 
not so generally known, namely, that the liquid 
which carries most of them is bad whisky. 
Thus many an invalid goes from bad to worse, 
becoming a dyspeptic, a hypochondriac, a 
drunkard, and eventually a wreck. This is bad 
business, and they who follow it walk in the 
darkness to their own destruction. 

It is better to walk in the light to recovery 
and HEALTH. The old Saxons spelt that word 
“wholth,” and there is a good idea in the way 
they spelt it. True health is a state of whole 
soundness. When a manis sick, it is not only 
lungor stomach or brain that is out of order. 
The entire man is affected, and the trouble is 
most severely manifested in whatever happens to 
be his weakest part. When he completely re- 
covers, he is well all over, and in a state of 
* wholth,” which is just what everybody wants to 
enjoy. The blood is the life of the human being. 
When it is poor and ailing, and clogged with im- 
purities, there is no health. When it is properly 
vitalized, it courses through artery and vein, 
carrying to every part of the body the vigor and 
delight which springs from real health. The 
blood receives its vitality, or its promptings to 
decay, from what is taken into the lungs. It 
verily gets its substance from what goes into the 
stomach. But substance without vitality is not 
life. To see how that which is inhaled affects 
the life which is in the blood, look at the 
wretched sufferers who inhale poisons. They 
take in sewer-gas, and th@inevitable low typhus 
fever or quick diphtheria seizes them. They in- 
hale the bad air of undrained swamps, and pres~ 
ently shake and burn with chills and fever. 
They blow out the gas-light before going to bed, 
and devitalize themselves into untimely graves 
by taking into their lungs carburetted hydrogen. 
Now if all this mischief can be done by simply 
inhaling that which can neither be seen nor 
handled, it is but fair to recognize the fact that, on 
the other hand, the inhaling of that which is life= 
giving can work corresponding benefit. The 
skeptical drug-swallowers, whose ideas of relief 
and cure are associated with the taking of nau- 
seous things into their suffering stomachs, may 
not look on it in this light, but it is just as true 
as if they did. The facts are against them, and 
these speak louder than all their theories and 
objections, The sick can in-the most pleasant and 
delightful manner inhale new life for lungs and 
blood, and, consequently, for the ‘‘ wholth” of the 
entire system. 

“What!” says a suffering and weary invalid 
who has swallowed nearly all the drug nostrums 
that are compounded and sold, “‘ you don’t mean 
that I shall get well by just breathing something 
that I can’t see and handle, or take with a 
spoon?” 

Yes, Mr. Suffering-and-Weary, that is exactly 
it. Compounp OxycEen will do it, and all you 
have todo is simply to inhale the Compound 
Oxygen according to directions, 

The lungs are the air-bellows of the body. They 
are continually opening and closing as air is in- 
haled or exhaled. They are made of a delicate, 
yet very strong substance much like 
leather. They are divided into thousands of little 
air cells, When weinhale (or take in) a breath 
of air, we fill as many of these air-cells as are in 
working order. The air with which we fill them 
is composed of oxygen and nitrogen. What we 
send out when we exhale (or breath out) the con- 
tents of the lungs, is nitrogen and carbonic acid 
gas. The latter is the impurities from the blood 
The oxygen, coming in contact with the blood 
through the delicate tissue or membrane of the 
lungs, gives it itslife. The heart is busy all day 
andall night pumping blood into the lungs and 
thence all through the circulation in every 
part of the body. In four minutes from the 
time a drop of blood has received its oxygen 
in the lungs, it has gone its round and is 
back again to discharge its load of carbon and 
other impurities, and to receive a new message 
of life in the vitalizing inspiration of the 
oxygen. Inthe Compounp OxycEn treatment, 
the invalid is given something to inhale which is 
different from mere atmospheric air. Oxygen 
by itself would not answer the purpose. It is 
sharp, severe, and irritating, and in its uncom- 
bined state is not assimilable. Thousands of 
faithful trials have proved this. In the atmos- 
phere we breathe, there is but one part of oxygen 
to five of nitrogen. If there were too much 
nitrogen and not enough oxygen, we would soon 
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die. Compounp OxYGEN is a skillfully prepared 
revitalizing agent, which supplies through the 
jungs to the blood exactly what the blood needs 
for its restoration, and for the restoration or re- 
pewing of every part of the system on which it 
acts. It carries with it a magnetic property, 
reaching the centers, which, in their 
partnership with the brain, exercise a controll- 
jng influence on every part of the body, and 
telegraph to its remotest corner, either by sen- 
sations of pleasure or of pain, their condition 
of health or of ailment. 

America’s great disease is consumption. This 
is, to define it briefly, a wasting or decay of the 
lungs. The most remote air-cells first refuse to 
do their duty. Mischievous little tubercles in- 
vade the substance of the lungs, producing in- 
flammation and other unpleasant results. The 
lungs become flabby and poor, like a worn-out 
kid glove,and grow powerless to vitalize the 
blood. There has been a prevalent idea that 
consumption cannot be cured, because no drug 
has been found to act as a specific for it when 
taken through the stomach. But it is now a well 
attested fact that consumption is really curable, 
provided only that it is taken in time. Even 
CoMPOUND OXxyGEN will not convert a worn-out 
old Jeather glove into anew one. But it will take 
hold of consumptive lungs and, by its searching 
and invigorating action, build them up to life 
and health. Its first action is to inflate air-cells 
which have long been uninflated and collapsed. 
Then, gently, but powerfully, stimulating the 
Jungs to vigorous action, it enables them to 
throw off the tubercles and regain a condition of 
soundness, So many consumptives who have been 
booked for the grave have been cured by Com- 
POUND OxyGEN that there is no reason why per- 
sons who are afflicted with lung troubles should 
feel gloomy about themselves, or regard their 
cases a8 at all hopeless, if taken in time. 


nerve 


As to other diseases than consumption ? Is 
‘COMPOUND OXYGEN a cure-all ? 

It is not claimed for Compounp OxyGen that it 
cures every disease that can afflict the sons of 
men; but there are a great many over which it 
has gained a most complete victory. Almost 
everything that goes wrong in the body is in 
some way or other connected with vitiated 
blood. In some cases these ailments are aggra- 
vated by local irritations, misplacements, or dif- 
ficulties which are hereditary. Exposure, over- 
feeding, improper ventilation, and the abuses of 
clothing, have much to do with them. Vitiated 
blood produces a lack of harmony among the 
nerves and the horrors of neuralgia and sciatica 
are the result. It sends its messengers of evil to 
the region lying between nose and brain, and 
disgusting catarrh is enthroned in all the su- 
premacy of its ugliness. It robs the stomach of 
its proper juices, and the victim becomes a dys- 
peptic, whose every meal is a burden of sorrow. 
It reminds the system of the injustice done it by 
distributing here and there the pangs of rheu- 
matism and the tortures of gout. Sufferers with 
these maladies and the victims of exhausted 
nerve power and the diseases which follow on it, 
will find in Compounp OxycGeEn the relief they 
need. 

There are many medicines, an 
feature of which is that they are 
at every drug store. Not so with Compounp 
OxyGEN. It can be had only of its originators, 
Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia. It is sent with full direc- 
tions, so that all invalids can without trouble 
use it for themselves. The pamphlet entitled 
‘* Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contains mach 
interesting information in regard to it, with the 
testimonials of many well-known persons, who 
by its use have been restored to health. This 
pamphlet is sent to any address on application. 
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kept on sale 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLLiaM J, Couan.in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “‘In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


cough, I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 cave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

— “1 write this, hoping every one afflicted with | 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


- 





Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it bas done more good than all 
the otber medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.”” For C ongre and Colds unsurpassed. 
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Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 


The most delicious 


bs the most popu. 
POM Tor for 


Bade oe 


<i ‘tt Undershirts & Drawers 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The attention of those persons who wish to 
promote health and comfort is invited to the 
advantages this underwear has over that made 
from other materials. 

Manufactured from strictly pure ‘‘soft-finish” 
silk, which is entirely free from any dyestuff or 
other foreign substance which might cause irri- 
tation ; without seams, and trimmed in a supe- 
rior manner, a degree of comfort and protection 
from cold is obtained in its use not to be had in 
garments of any other material. 

For further particulars as to size, price, etc., 
etc., send address to us, and receive free by mail 
our descriptive circular on this subject. Mention 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
vianmnen, Mass. 


D DRES SSING. 


SALAD: 
CoOL 


THE 


C RING. 
CHE PIANO 


"1h THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in ProwER ND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. Tho 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC AcTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheri with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAEEROOMS : 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 








Mention this paper 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
’ 


Breakfast Cocta. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 








¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





EMERSON & 
FISHER Co., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI, 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 20,000. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite me rites as a WASH BL UE have L.A fully tpted 
and of house 


Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask bi him 59 
D. &. WILTBERGER, Proprictor. 
No. hiledelphia, 





283 North Second Street, 


FOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS. 


5. making J — beaunful and ornamental LACE 
e of the m Wt and fascinating gects pations 

for r LADIES. THY: RBOUR_ BROTHER 
e onl  aneainnel FLAX THREADS A. MW 

adapted for this work. 

For Sale by the principal Wholesale and Retail Fancy 
and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the United States. 
Instruction Book, with Illustrations, by mail 25 cents 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco, 


Barston’s Wrought [ron furnace, 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING SARITARIARS, 


Wi 
h 
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BE t features found in no by H 

et absolutely ht and free Soom, Se _ superior to 
ram heat, at one-third the cost. em years’ prac- 

fical test has proven ite eupertority ove over casteese 


rnaces, both as —, 
a full line of Bay State . and New Empress ross Ranges, 
Parlor Stoves, and Crystal Fireplace 
mates furnished upon application. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


230 Water St., New York; 
56 Union Street, Street, Boston; Providence, R.I. 


contains many im 








MANU ania RERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, — KNIVES, ETC, 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., NewLYork. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘CaLNALVd : 
« ASINVAVE 


18 Federal Street,, Boston, Mass. 





RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
¥F. KRUTINA 


offers his lance and elegant stock of 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, rrc., 
AT A REDUCTION OF 86 TO 50 PER CENT. 
from manufacturers’ prices, 
TO CLOSE OUT THE BUSINESS. 





No, 842 Broapway anp Nos, 96 AND 98 East 
HovstTon Street. 
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wood, Bouquet-Holders, eto. Bnwlish’ H all Clocks, 
Garcbomesire aches, and elry, } Mimic Boxes, 
Fans, ra-Glasses, Eye-Glassea, Spectacles, Poroe. 


laina, Uinbrellas, Parasols, Statuary, S.. and 
general repairing prompdy executed, 
Antiques, old gold, and miyer bought, sold, or ex- 
changed, jewelry remodeled, rings altered, monograms 
6, precious stones Samecs, Intaglios, 

Ministures, Rococo Watches, Tnique Egyptian Orna- 
menta, ete. on 

Japanese Decorations, ete., and at tions as to 
mode of using Fane, Umbrellas, #0 the Cie 
“ Novelty Decorative Flower Fana W ‘Panay, 
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_ TRAVEL. 


COOR’S 
CRAND EXCURSIONS. 


1883. 


THOS. COOK & SON, originators and founders of 
the Tourist and Excursion system (established 1441) 
have pleasure in announcing the following program 0 
Excursions for the coming Spring and Summer; 


Season of 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
A three months’ European tour, leaving per White 
pear: steamer “ Adriatic,” on Thursday, April 96th, em- 
racing En, nee France, Italy, Swit; 
the Raine & me and Holland, 
bership is 


eriand, Germany, 
The cost of mem- 


GRAND EXCURSION 
0 
CALIFORNIA, COLORAM s AND THE YOSEMITE 


This trip, starting Thursday "May &rd, includes the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, oshtalve ‘side tri pe by 
special trains among the Roc ky syounteine in Colorado, 
a visit to Santa Fe and Los Angeles, the Yoremite Val. 
ley, San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake Oity, apd 
Niagara Falls. The outward and return gonreey % ”y 
entirely diferent routes, Pullman cars, carri riven, 
and alt necessar enses are included in the price, 
which te only #500. Special descriptive pamphiet 
with pafticulare sent free on application. 


FIRST JUNE PARTY. 

A most comprehensive Furopean tour, sailing on 
Wednesday, May 80th, per Cunard steamer “ Hothnia," 
embracing Lreland, Scotland, England, and a Con- 
tinental tour of great « 1 ety eness, oceupying about 
100 days and costing S654 


wre IAL PARTY FOR THE NORTH CAR NOR. 


WAY, SWEDEN, 87. PETERSBURG, MOK TI Y 
VEN ‘FAIR AT NIJNI_ NOVGOROD, eV AHSAW 


Tour, embracing most of the qreat cap tals 
of the ron World, the magnificent spectacle of the M 
night Sun 4 other features of great interest, adie 
on June 24 by Inman steamer “ City of Berlin,” and oc. 
cupying nearly four months, Cost, 8825. 


SECOND JUNE PARTY. 

A splendid Contine ntal fr »of about three montha, 
embracing Engiand, the Netherlands, Belgium, the 
Rhine, Germany Bwitzeriand Italy, and France, leay 
ing by Cunard eamer ® *Servia,” on June i8th. Party 
limited in numbers, and early application positively 
necessary. Cost of membership, e 





ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
This da a per Anchor Line, steamer“ bg ” 
on une 10th, going via Liverpool, 
ing ay hy Two sections, occ upying wo and! throes 
months epapes tively. Special new features this year. 

rri ves and an cupurdion by (ope cial steamer on 
e mes, while in London. Oost, First ection, 
$400 ; Second Section, | 8500. 


the European trips this seasou include a yinit 
THE HOLLAND st ok FERNATIONAL EXHIBIT 
at Ainsterdam. 
The kages | y- ntioned above include ell n x mp 
tron by part in geccmpanted by e xperte n and 
sFrouee x 


ified Sopduc 
KU Ly ONS contains full particulars 
reyarding or pe COOK'S TOUR. 
ICKETS | FOWINDI peat THA VELERS. Kent 
by mail for 10 cents, Guide books in great var hl 
mroea vey, New York. 
Pitas ¥ Ang ww alnut Stree 
, } je) phia, a4 
Branches. ) ke Louis, corner of Sixth end Pine Htreeta. 
c te veland, 212 Bank Street 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 

THOR. COOK & SON are the only persons organiz- 
ing excursion parties and ixsui buries Tick for 
European travel whose offices in New York and = 
parte of Ly are under their own_managemen 
control, wi th their own salaried staff in each, an per. 
sone we T. under their srrangements are never 
ransferred to sub-contractors or other persons under 

ny circumatences. 
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ATL TA MERS, 
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Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially tnterested.} 


FUCHSIAS. 


BY MBS. MARY E. WILLIAMS. 








Fucustas, 80 called in honor of the distin- 
guished botanist, Fuchs, are thought by many 
to be difficult of cultivation and of shy bloom- 
ing habit. I learned by a seeming accident that 
these plants love the sun, if sufficient moisture 
is supplied to prevent a too rapid evaporation 
from the foliage. A few years since, I set out a 
large bed of rooted cuttings under a peach tree 
in the garden ; a storm blew the tree down soon 
after, leaving them fully exposed to the blazing 
July sun, and what made their condition more 
forlorn waa that they were growing in soil 
thrown out in excavating for a cellar, almost 
solid yellow clay; a fact I had ignored when 
transplanting them from their nursery—a wooden 
box. Accommodating themselves to circum- 
stances, the brave little plants began at once to 
throw ont laterals, and before a month had 
passed the surface of the bed was entirely hid- 
den by their luxuriant growth. They bloomed 
profusely till late in the Fall, when they were 
lifted and removed to the cellar, This was my 
mode of treatment. Every day at noon, if the 
weather was dry or windy, I gave them a 
copious shower-bath from a watering-pot, loos- 
ening the surface soil toward sundown, to 
admit air to the roots and prevent it from bak- 
ing. From first to last, there was not a parti- 
cle of fertilizing matter applied, and, contrary to 
all rules, the water used was drawn from the cis- 
tern, as needed, instead of being left in the sun 
to become warm. I pursued this course in order 
to make one job of it, as [ cultivate 
tively large collection, and am obliged to divide 
my time giving each plant its portion in due 
season. Fuchsia cuttings, will strike roots in 
three days, if they are taken from the succulent 
new growth, It takes much longer if the wood 
has become hardened, and the results are less sat- 
ixnfactory. Biossoms are larger and more pro- 
fuse on young plants, which suggest vigorous 
cutting back of the ripened woods, ‘This encour- 
ages new growth, Inever cover cuttings. They 
are left out if the weather is warm. Trusting 
to the survival of the fittest, nine-tenths 
become thrifty plants, blooming as soop as they 
begin to throw out laterals, They should be kept 
quite moist. 

SYRACUSE, Mnses Co,, O. 
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THE CULTURE OF : POTATOES. 


a compara- 


SOIL-OUTTING AND PLANTING VARIETIES. 

I know very little about potato raising—hardly 
as much as I thought I knew years ago, al- 
though I have been reading, studying, and ex- 
perimenting during all these years, My telling 
a little of my experience may prompt others who 
have learned more to give theirs, and in this way 
we may learn from each other. No matter how 
sure I may appear to be that my way is right, I 
am not so set but that I will gladly change 
whenever a better way is shown me. 

There is one point on which all can agree, 
without corrections for latitude or longitude, 
which is, that the soil should be free from stag- 
nant water (underdrained naturally or with 
tiles), and rich, deep, mellow, and clean, to at- 
tain the greatest success in potato culture. Of 
course, potatoes can be raised on poor, hard, 
wet land, after a fashion, but there will not be 
much profit in the business, With me it seems 
best to rot the manure thoroughly, in such a 
way as to lose the least possible by evaporation 
or leaching, and apply itin the Fall, either to 
sod or stubble-ground. If to the latter (and I 
prefer that way), we work it into three or four 
inches of the surface soil, until hardly a trace of 
it can be found, In the Spring we work it again, 
with cultivator and harrow, and then plow, 
throwing this rich, mellow, pulverized-by-frost 
soil to the bottom, which is just where the potato 
roots love to seek for their food, particularly in 
adry time. With this preparation, if you keep 
the surface lightly worked, you have little to 
fear from dry weather ; in fact, it may be an ad- 
vantage to you, bringing you a large price per 
bushel, while your good treatment has brought 
you a good many bushels per acre. 

My experience, on such soil as I have de- 
scribed, is all in favor of moderately deep plant- 
ing and no hilling up except what is unavoidably 
done by the lightest oval-toothed cultivators. 
Four to five inches deep seem to be abdut right 
on my soil (plowed nine inches deep). This 
leaves the four inches of mellow, manured soil 
below the seed, and washing out has shown that 
the most thrifty and productive hills sought for 
their food in the lower half of the plowed 
ground. Unlike some of your correspondents, I 
have found it paid me to save the very finest 
specimens of medium size, or larger, for seed. 
Thére has béen a decidéd gain in the shape and 
looks of the tubers, and some years a gain in the 
yield, from this careful selection, 


These seed potatoes, after. being carefully 
selected, are put into barrels in the cellar, cove 
ered up, and kept as near the freezing point ag 
possible and not have them actually freeze, from 
digging-time till planting. The eyes are thus 
kept dormant, or nearly so, until we get ready to 
plant in the Spring. The difference in yield be- 
tween such seed and small potatoes that have 
been sprouting all Winter in a warm cellar, par- 
ticularly the eariy varieties, p2ys me—take one 
year with another—many times over for the 
difference in cost and care. Some years there is 
not much difference, but in other seasons there 
is a decided gain; and-we ought to manage our 
farming 80 as to be as independent as possible 
of the season. Providence rarely helps those 
who do not help themselves. Potatoes treated 
in this way do not run out. I am planting pote- 
toes descended from Early Rose that I had thir- 
teen years ago, without change of seed, and can 
get no new varieties that outyield them 

Some years ago I read in Mr. Gregory’s cata- 
logue that “those who think of planting Early 
Rose will make more by giving their seed away 
and paying double whatis charged for either the 
Beauty of Hebron, Clark’s No. 1, or the Early 
Ohio.” I sent for a peck of each kind, and 
planted one row 40 rods long with each variety, 
andone with myold Early Rose, There was no 
difference in soil or treatment, and the same 
number of eyes were planted in each row. The 
yield, omitting fractions less than one peck, was: 
Early Rose, 10% bushels; of Clark's No. 1, 10 
bushels ; of Beauty of Hebron, 84¢ bushels ; and uf 
Early Ohio, 644 bushels. ‘ All is not gold that 
glitters.” Mr. Gregory has added this year: “If 
they do as well with my customers as they have 
on my soil.” That is a very good amend- 
ment, 

We cut seed to one eye, being particular, not 
80 much about the amount of flesh on each piece, 
as about the depth of it. The picture in your 
advertising columns, ‘‘How to cut potatocs,” 
shows just how it ought to be done ; only theclus- 
ter of eyes on the seed-end ought to be cut off and 
thrown away. Good seed, cut in this way, on such 
soll as I have described, with good care all through 
the season, will yield large, fine tubers, with the 
fewest possible small ones. Last year we had so 
few little ones that we did not pick them up, as a 
man could not make wages at it. There is no 
risk of these small sets drying up ina dry time, 
with such seed and soil as I have described, if 
you will take the following precaution, if it is very 
dry, when you plant and likely to remain so. 
Work the ground down very fine as soon as it is 
plowed, and roll with a heavy roller as fast as the 
potatoes are planted, then harrow the surface 
lightly. Treated in this way, hardly an eye fails 
with me in the driest weather. 

CULTIVATION, BEETLES, MARKETING, 


About a week after the potatoes are planted 
we harrow the ground thoroughly, lengthwise 
and crosswise, with a smoothing harrow, to kill 
every weed before it gets out of the ground, so 
far as possible. Then we go over the piece 
again, about the time the potatoes begin to come 
up. After that we use light one-horse cultiva- 
tors freely till the tops fall down. As we plant 
in drills, there will be a little soil between the 
plants that the cultivator cannot reach. To mel- 
low this, a pronged hoe or potato-hook is the 
best tool I have found, 

For the last four years we have used no poison, 
but depended entirely on hand work for the 
bugs. We promptly look after the very first 
beetles that appear and keep them picked as 
clean as possible, “A stitch in time saves”— 
not “nine,” but 900, with potato bugs. Some 
larve will hatch in spite of us. For these we 
use a pan, with a long handle and a long, light 
paddle, With thesea man can rapidly gather 
the slugs from two rows at once, without stoop- 
ing down. In this way the tops are injured the 
least possible; there is no danger of:any one 
getting poisoned ; and, taking everything. into 
account, it seems to be the cheapest way for me. 

For marketing carly in the season, while the 
skins slip, we use bushel boxes, as { wrote you 
last year, and find they pay for themselves twice 
over every year. We use them in the field, also, 
all through the season, and my men often wonder 
how we ever got along without them, they are so 
handy. The average cost of raising and market- 
ing an acre of potatoes (market about 12 miles 
away), on my farm, for the past two years has 
been about $60, This is counting hand labor at 
cost, which was about $1.38 per day, the men 
boarding themselves, and the team-work at $3 
per day for man and team and use of tools, 
wagons, boxes, etc. This fully covers cost and 










depreciation. The figures im detail are ab 
follows : 

Thoroughly working ‘land... 

Marking and covering. . - 

Dropping seed...........+-- sbccccsce ceecee 
Seven Buthels of seed. .............cceeceeeeeeeeeees 


Cutting sted to one OYE... ....... cee eee ceeeeeeeeees 





Interest of land..............0.s.cecrcsrcscccescvesie 600 
Mark need . Be 
: oe) % 





The price charged for seed is what it was worth 
when put in the cellar, or, in other words, what 
we sold the rest of the crop for. A portion of 
the cost of manure is charged to other crops in 
the rotation. $10 is about what it seemed fair 
that the potato crop should pay, 

Some one may ask if it pays to take so much 
care as all this, of the potato crop; to spend so 
much momey for labor and manure? In my ro- 
tation, potatoes are planted two years in succes- 
sion on the same land, and then wheat and 
clover follow for four years. The cash sales 
from one 6-acre strip, treated ali through as I 
have described, for the past two years, have been 
$1,538, in spite of the greatdrought two years 
ago and the heavy loss from rotting last year. 
The potatoes were sold at digging time, without 
any speculation. The cost of raising, at the fig- 
ures given, was $723, This leaves a clear net 
profit of $815, or about $68 an acre each year. 
My object in giving these figures is not to induce 
any one to plant potatoes; but to try and show 
that, if we do plant, it pays to take the best of 
care of them from beginning to end. To plant 
poor seed, in poor, half-worked soil, and let the 
bugs and weeds have it pretty much their own 
way, although a common practice, is not the way 
to make moneyraising potatoes.—T. B, Tenny, 
in “ Country | Gentleman, is 


TRIMMING } APPLE TREES. 


EXPERIENCE is the ‘mother of Wisdom. There 
are different opinions among farmers about the 
proper time for trimming apple trees. The main 
object ought to be to trim in that season of the 
year when the wound will entirely heal over or 
the tree is ruined, sooner or later. If that object 
is not accomplished, the water enters and a hole 
is rotted into the trunk. It becomes hollow and 
is destroyed, 

Some trim in early Spring. The sap forces it- 
self out of the wound in abundance, runs down 
on the body or larger limbs ; the bark turns black 
and often dies; and the tree is permanently in- 
jured. Another follows the opposite extreme, and 
prunes in August, or even in early Winter, when 
the sap has turned into the wood. The wound 
does not turn black, as in the other case; but 
heals slowly, if at all, and a tree with holes in it 
is the final result. If the bark is entirely peeled 
off a tree, from the roots to the limbs, in the 
longest days of Mid-Summer, which is somewhere 
from the 15th to the 26th of June ; a new bark is 
formed and the tree is not injured, and an old 
tree is said to be benefited by the operation. If 
apple trees are pruned at this time, if any bark 
is accidentally taken off, new bark will form, to 
cover the wound where the limb has been re- 
moved. It will entirely heal over, if the limb 
removed is not too large and the growth is suffi- 
cient for that purpose. The sap of the tree is 
not too thin to run out and blacken the tree, as 
in early Spring, nor too thick and already formed 
into the wood and the wound comparatively dry ; 
both wood and bark, as in later pruning, are not 
stopped in further growth over the wound, 
Many farmers, as a general thing, prune an or- 
chard without discretion, sawing off too large 
limbs, that can never heal over, oftentimes cut- 
ting them off some inches from the trunk of 
the tree, or the larger limbs from which they are 
removed. The stub of the limb will die to the body 
and the further decay of the tree is sure. 

In pruning off too much, the natural equilibri- 
um between the roots and the top is destroyed, 
and the body of the tree will come out in suckers 
or sprouts. Such ignorant pruners had better 
cut their trees down and trim them afterward, 
which is easier done and with more profit to 
themselves, as the ground could be employed for 
somebetter purpose. If a limb is dead, there is 
no option; it must be cut off close to the tree. 
The only living limbs that should be cut off are 
the small ones, that will heal over, coming from 
the larger branches in the inside of the top (and 
those that cross and gall each other), thereby 
letting in more sun to the apples, to give them a 
better color and give the pickers a better chance 
in the tree, Everything beyond this is superfiu- 
ous and pruning had better be dispensed with 
altogether. Many fine orchards receive their 
death-warrants from such ill pruning every year. 
—M. J. Harvey, in N. H. Patriot. 
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FRUIT FROM PRIMITIVE FORMS. 
Tre Acme Tomato was not produced from the 
seeds of the largest and finest specimen, but 
from the small hardy Plum Tomato, fertilized by 
the best-known variety on the score of size 
and perfection of fruit. So the Rogers’ 
grapes came from the seeds of the wild Sage 
Grape fertalized by the best foreign sorts 
The Hovey Scedling Strawberry was from 
the seed of the nafive species fertilized by the 
South American. The Wealthy Apple was from 
WS AMtrachanic. Crab seed fertilized most likely by 
the Fameuse. Hardy new varieties are pro- 
duced byplanting primitive forms, fertilized by 
fruit, The Grape, also, 


a ent illustration. Dr. Sturtevant 

cannot have failed to be observed how 

thipution in the size of the seed accompanies 

ent in quality in our native Grapes.” 

—Prorzsson I. L. Bupp, Towa Agricultural 
College. 












HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is @ preparation of the phosphates of lime, 
maguesia, potash, and iron, in such form as to 
be readily assimilated by the system. Descrip- 
tive pamphlet sent free. Rumforg Chemical 
sense Providence, R. I. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LILIUM AURATUM 
Golden Banded Lily of Japan. 


$2.50 PER DOZEN, 256. EACH. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS, 


OUR OWN SELECTION. 
100 = ot Anuuals, Biennials, and Peren- 
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50 Varie ties of Annuals, Bie a =e hese 
, Pe 2 wo 
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20 " “ * Hardy Biennials and Per. 
I, TOW. iiic dn ctismadedinsdalediiotasecss 1 

2% Varieties of Choice American Seeds for Euro. 
LF eater 2. seep 2 00 

50 Varieties of Choice “Anwe rican Seeds for Euro- 
EE Uinsiin sxnscncensaumancoace 00 

















J, M. THORBURN & _ 
and Grape Vines. One of the largest oan ‘ao st 
elties. Catalogue free. 

Patent Channel Can Creamery, 
large or small ries, creameries, or gather- 
agents. forcircular. Agents wanted. 
GRIND YOUR OWN BO BONE, 
Illustrated Circulars and 
germans and g salary to successful agents. Ad- 
{A LESMEN to canvass for a RELIABLE 


nd John ‘Street, New Y ork. 
stocks ever grown, combined with exceedingly liberal 
offers. All the leading noy- 
Cornwall -on.- _ E. P. ROE. 
New Yor 
DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE. 
Perfect rofrigerstor included. Suited for 
ing cream. Special discount on lurge orders. 
One 7 — at wholesaie where I have no 
va E. LINCOLN, Warren, Ma Mass. 
Meal, and Oyster Shells 
= 4 in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand 
Testimonial sent on application. Address 
WILSON BROs., Easton, Pa. 
_SALESMEN WANTED to sell nu to k. 
Full line of new and valuable specialities. regry stock: 
vin e and reference 
ore GEO. A. STUNE E NURSERY co. 
Rochester, N. 7 
WANTED Speeery. TB oEN loyment. 
Good Wages. - ENKI XS 








4 ALESMEN WANTED? es, _, expenses 
paid. Steady enploren = ems 
ASE BROTHE 
puns Rochester, New ork 


Syracuse CHILLED 

OW Ng ow CU.,_ acknowl ed 
Spest generit purpose Plo 

1 Beams, Join nters, 


and Wheel Standards. hee be broken. Address, 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOw UCo., Syracuse, N. Y. 








WANTED, SALESMEN. 


To canvass for the sale of Nursery Stock- 
Unequaled facilities. No experience required- 
mses paid. 500 acres of Fruit 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 

W. & T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


Sal and ex 
and Ornamen 
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PANTS od onertn can weit ovee im adage 
un 
The eRasiest to iandle aud the Fastest Hand 
janter in Use. 
Every Planter nents on Same i d satisfaction 
teed. Inducemen 
circular. 


City. ¥ min Johnson, Proribene 
ie od. Wyman P. Fisk, soy 
Co., ¥ Wiss ase .. Avent 1 for tt the Northwest 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 
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ON ee CANB Ramapelen, Tis, AL, 
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> FERTILIZER 
FARMERS’ FERTE co., 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standar d Fertilizers, 


r send for Circular. Mention T 


Carpenter Saws, 


or [ hee kind, ay =< Pr n file yourself 
Ne \Wachine tit wail emt Teter than an Kver. 
Me teeth will ai pen peunpinof squal size a8 Sent 
free on Receipt o to any part of the United 
States. ustrated Circulars free. Address 

E, ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. — 


PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


is the Standard and only Reliable ave yparatus in the 
World for Hatching and Raising ickens and all 
other birds for market purposes. Al sizes, from 20 
to 3.300 oe. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Cir- 
cular 


PE RFECT HATCHER CoO., 








De zou want the 

enucy ? \or for your 
Own use)—The best & cheap- 
est Puls verizing Harrow and 
Leveler. (Apex is ** the right 
one.) It adjusts to kind of 
work and soil. It folds to 





ride home. Not to be paid for 
pod tried & approved an your 
nfarm. Circulars Free. 
‘The Re “ yy ork vlow c re 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Le” Eusiiage ‘Jongress Proceedings 1652 & Lo 3, We. each, 





1,000,QAC00°0O STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
RASPUKLRIES, HLACKHERKIES, GRAPES, &¢. 

Dit, RYDER'S wx 

\EW BuTHUD 


rROPAG ‘TION, “ 










P ATENTED 
VENEER BOX. 

D -ecriptive Clr 
culare free, bai 


B. LL. RYDER & SONS, CMAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WN MOWER. 
Surpassing -y Others om Pronounced the 
est. 








1883. Le 


ce than any other mower upod the market. The 

ae State Agricultural Society says: “ It will, 

eve. b---j longer, dv the work better with less 

labo: y other Mower. One of the peculiari- 

ties is thar ite cuts higher gTaes than any ther Mower.” 

It is pronounced by com =~ judges the best Lawn 

Mower the world ever geese 

Every Mower warrat SG Giress 
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COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO., 


Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., 
(Successors to MERRELL & COLEMAN), 
offer a inca doe of FRUIT = ore and GRAPE 





WM. H. COLEMAN. 


H. ANTHONY. 
SIXTEEN SPLENDID 






a: 8 
Or 8 Single and 8 Double Sox: 
4 Scented, or 36 Ei) 


‘THE DINGER ,@ CONARD 00's 


ROSES 
i Tinie 2 ea 


pele 4 or $4336 for S: 
Sere aticat 


jo all, 
THE DOF NOEE & Cogn _ 
Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co, , Ps. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
JACKSON ‘ioe Tagtoom a 
uccessors to GEORGE Jai 


New York State Drain Ti ie W 
Omce B14 Grand stn EVAN YON. Y. 





Round, Sole, and Horse : e, 
in lensth, by the cargo or in the 
tity, on’ demand, at 
fties to un 





Fox Parmer should know,- from the 
Hebults of the past threé seasons, that 
the days of high-priced phosphates are 
numbered. That articles costing less than 
two-thirds of the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sults. This is positively the universal testi- 
mony with regard to Baven’s TweEnrTy- 
Five Dou.arn Paospnate. 

We have special advantages in the manu- 
facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure a very large trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual sales 
have been many thonsand tons, taking the 
place, to a large extent, of the higher- 
priced phosphates formerly used. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


(Sole Manufacturers), 
Philadelphia. 


FERTILIZERS. 
$50 PREMIUM 


will be paid to the farmer who 
larvest 74 otatoes from 0: 
with SA ERTILIZERS. 


SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Send for pamphlet. 


J. B. SARDY & SON, 
141 Water Street, New York. 


ear paises the 
acré wanpured 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Freat Street. 


Circular. 


_ROOFING PAINT. 








RELIABLE. 


Fire and Waterpreot, Stops all Leaks. Mixed 
Ready for Use. Contains no Tar. 


SAVES RESHINGLING. 


With this Paint old shingle roofs can be made to 
look better and last longer than new Shingles for one- 
third the coat af reshingling, 


It bas a heavy coat being equ: three of 
any other, w is practically sl 
tt 3 ° Ay enables every tohaves 
¥ 
ROW, LT, SHINGLES, Ponovs Brick 
Watts, etc. This paint is sold for or less t than one-half 
the price of other mized paints. Bend for Circular- 


WHEW ENGLAND PAINT AND Oil CO., 


Correspondence invited. Boston, Mass. 


PAINT READ MIRED, 


Ots. Per Gallon, 
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ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


! MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. 


ALL OF ROSES J 
W BERING RUBS. me pe —— Tae ne Other. 
J <a It is the Purest, th en trated. the. ee 


koa gerrthine, usef@l and ornamental for the Heaviest, the e Gheapeet and the Best 


> w. PARSONS & CO., WARRANTED as P JRE as any SALT in the 
ai " 
West Chester, New York. Took mayest of all Premiums Awarded at the Grand 


orue Nerd Sods, nail Renate, ot.) Pree 'W. BARKER, Mecretary, Syracusc: N. 
4S ee.) J. W- BARKER, Necretary, Syracuse, N.Y. 


~ DOUBLE HARPOON | MIXED FARMING 


HORSE HAY-FORK. IN NEBRASKA. 


Best in the World. Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
Descriptive CataLoour Bent Freer. | ing Combined. 


=< a a The most cee — of any occupation 
‘ esa Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 


apes bom 
Ee 94 pag NY been the most successful of any people in the West. 


‘SEEDS! 


PLANTS): 








Write for information about the above matters, also 
bout U. P. Ry. landsin this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb, 


— NOCK ry SONS tw” Refer to this advertisement.a3 — 


Ke SQUARE, PA. AND FORT Wayne, ino. | | 7 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE pro Ser. 


FORRESTER’S 
LOADina, St 4 Oummna SoRAm 


COOLEY SPS Fi COMPLETE MANURES. 


The Superiority demon | Free from Odor. Raise Large Crovs. 
CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE, 
Over 20,0001u daily use. | Send for Pamphict and read what Farmers 
say about them. 

ALSO FOR BALE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Be sure and send for Circular, if you are interested 
VERMONT FARM MA- | !n farming 
CHINE Co., 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 169 Front ™t., 
pear ‘Burling Slip, _New York. 


JOHNSTON'S PATENT STAN DAR D 


ED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


READY FOR USE. 


“= FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
INGS. PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 

Ay Beware of worthless imitations under various names- 

ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 


weer WATER aT RANT, B sds dl FORK, 














Beliows Falls, Vt. 


NNSTES PATENT DRY SI7 
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Please mention THE INDEPENDENT 





Airwilj ROSES £ CONCORD CRAPE VINES 


Ba BOG, stalin sical bot ot janice agape sot 


for care, and a 
will please SI bill or stamps, 2 Beantifal a Ones selec od fens the best varieties, 
rou. Fors 


send 
roe among which will be the followi ip Aw + ich er. mn Aurora, qrery Kees 
Silene, | carmipe; peoet arr, pew, purplish crimson puslape a 
erimson : Siete) pae bi jon. Hab coats aimber: Hermoan, pink, profuse L 
= per que Wravays bu ite ; laria Dackere, salmon rome; Marie aybine tale, 
preemie Qiefaree se ite, new — very fi at ourie cot yellow, lovely buc fe Ki 
Sees Fo ro Lore Seat olde ” cllow Marechal Nei 
for 1 


seers. Safe arrival guarantred, 
pioneers Now Taree bee en, Chambersburg, Pa. 


E. Mention paper. WM. 
















We guarantee r, 
evéry REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow® 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


+ 18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CASTIRON PLOWS. * 


mare durable than ordleney “ethos Tree Phe gre” F Cast Moed,, te, reek, Maker, on4 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL (C0O.,, Ilion, N. Y. 
* Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N. Y., and 21 So. Howard St.. Baltimore, Md, 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES, 50,000 
This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on al market for 


hteen is unsurpassed for use .n Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
oe eeed wed itt It ppm a 


lete manure, rich in all the necessary 
elements. The Farmer who plants his crops, looking to the moncy 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over. Try it, and be 
convinced. Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free, I- 
there is no local agent in breed don address. 
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NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 
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i MEAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a b as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a pet-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, Giarrheea, dysentery, or any 
| other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
} vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonie larative, 
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4 power, and sweetaess ot Atitomatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 

tone. Send for Ciroular and Catalogue of Music. 

Lode td Chapel unr, The:Autophéne Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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With the fullest 
confidence the manu- 
facturers of the Ivory 
Soap recommend it 
to those not already 
acquainted with it. 
They do not claim 


that it is the only % A. HANDSOMG PRESENG 76° 
$10 

















pure soap; but. the ; 
only pure soap to be im 





had at a moderate Mg AN AMATEUR PHOTO. OUTFIT. Bay Meyer nail cae caste 
price is the Ivory, ic SEND FOR CIBCULAR TO of Carriages.” THE HH. BABCOCK BUGGY C0," 
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f WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and En — Porcelain at Low 


(99105 % pure.) SCOVILL MFG. Co. 
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_ ART FOUNDRY. SROPATHER eee ING FoR Me TIerORET | © SILK. 
THE AMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ww A LL Pp A a 4 R , 
CHICOPEE, MASS., ESTABLISHED 1817. 
1S THE OLDEST AND BEST EQUIPPED’ STATU- We manufacture and keep in An Estimats for Paparing 4 House, $180, 
APL EEPLRE AMT Hi Mos ORUILDS | stk 5 tere sectment of Cus . we st iaeal fom Bosk 
AND , et ani esses, we se : Room: second floor, tw 
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this water, passed (I am confident that I am within the onine my of =, at least an ounce of 


Caleuli (Urie Acid), — of = weighed as — — four — aff g inexpressible mit | | 
and leaving me in & condition of comparative ease and comfort. [Lam now only © 

A R REN ARDAG small A ae and they are not attended Iyythe intense suffering which rel ga ote by wr worm 
occasion 


. **On one occasion I passed thirty-five Oalculi in forty-eight hours... The nee of this 


Calculus Nuclei indicates unmistakably, I think, that they were all component of one large 
UI RTIS I Ic Calculus, destroyed by the action of the water, by they were all component pals of At my 
advanced period of life (I am seventy-sevem years and six months of age) and im my feeble general 
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; SHAW, APPLIN & ©O., Case of Dr. B. J. Weistling, Middletown, Pa., Stated by Himself. logue * B.” 

| Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, “‘ Experience in its use in Stone of the Bladder in my own person enables me to attest the | THE H. H. BABCOOK BUGGY CO., 

} 7 Sudbury Street. Boston, Masa. wonderful efficacy of the Buffalo Lithia Water in pape KN malady. After having been lon (Successors to H. H. Babcock & Sons), 

subjected to sufferings, the intensity of which cannot be I have, under the influence o' __Watertown, N.Y. 
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—— This water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 per ease at the Springs. Springs 
ANd pamphlet sent to any address. THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
U BLE CasweuL, Hazagp & Oo,, W. Hi Scerervertn & Co., P. Scuener & Oo,, Agents, New York City. 


Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Duffale Tthie Springs, Virginia, Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
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